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THE DECLINE OF DIPLOMACY 
By Lord Vanstttart 


the Bible in Basic! I put it under my saucer, and then 

reflected that (a) tea is an insipid drink, (b) everything 
changes, including taste. Palmerston only discovered at 80 his 
ideal petit déjeuner, chops and a bottle of port. His taste may 
have been reflected in his diplomacy. The profession has passed 
from the flamboyant to basic, and beyond — into billingsgate. 

The general decline, in this century, of artificial manners is 
rather worse than interesting; and in no sphere has the downward 
curve been so steep as in diplomacy. I began my job 47 years ago, 
and it was a fairly gentlemanly one on the surface. ‘““The rapine 
underneath” was there, but it was relatively war in lace. Some 
conventions and ostensible courtesies were preserved. 

Occasionally someone exploded in uniform and in dubious 
French. (The Americans in their frigid dress-clothes were 
mostly immune from even these ebullitions.) Sometimes one ran 
into quite a bit of dirt. But life slid along between the clashes and 
flounderings. 

Remnants of the jargon long remained embedded in our lan- 
guage. Thus, when war came, an Ambassador “asked for his pass- 
ports” (in the plural). In fact he had but one, from which he was 
never parted. I recently saw the old touch taken literally. In the 
film life of President Wilson the German Ambassador visited the 
White House at midnight, I think, to “ask for his passports.” 
Author and audience perhaps thought that the President kept 
them somewhere. I even think that he produced them. The epi- 
sode recalled a dead world. 

Nowadays our diplomatists are booted around incontinent. 
The tone adopted to and about western diplomatic and consular 
representatives of all grades by all governments of the Iron 


T HE very first of my letters this morning was a blurb for 
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Curtain is on the same level as the vituperations of their press. 
It is the style of an aggressive drunk. Buffon said that “style is 
the man himself ;” but it is, alas, more than that. This is the style 
of a creed and an era. 

In the days when politeness was a tradition, and tradition 
counted, demands for the recall of diplomatists were unknown 
save in rare cases of extreme provocation or impropriety. (The 
expulsion of Lord Sackville from the United States was not 
really deserved.) Now removal of Ambassadors or Chargés 
d’Affaires is continually demanded on the flimsiest pretext, and 
subordinates are simply thrown out in 48 hours. (I have often 
urged that we should all retaliate more formidably; Communist 
missions are much more useful to them than ours in Totalitaria 
are to us.) The excuse for this insolence is usually some stale and 
fantastic taradiddle on the theme of espionage, which is worked 
to death like much else by the Cominformants. The simplest con- 
versation with a local citizen is sufficient to start the insanity, 
which invariably ends in manifold liquidations. 

Here it should be stated parenthetically as a quite small cause 
of disrespect that Ambassadors have been multiplied beyond 
sense or recognition to gratify amour propre. Before 1914 only 
the Great Powers had Ambassadors, and these had both rank and 
power. Now they are increasingly mere mouthpieces; they have 
lost stature, and braided lightweights have not gained it. 

Diplomacy would, however, have changed even without this 
minor metamorphosis. It is a commonplace that the Iron Cur- 
tain exists not only to prevent its inmates from knowing anything 
of the outside world, but also to bar all understanding from un- 
welcome but inevitable intruders, which is the totalitarian con- 
ception of even the most diplomatic infidel. Here we get nearer 
to the real causes of the decline in diplomacy during the second 
quarter of the twentieth century. For, until the First German 
War at least, diplomatists who knew well the peoples and lan- 
guages of the countries where they were posted were thought to 
be an asset to both parties. They were always useful in maintain- 
ing good relations; they were often exceedingly popular, and the 
governments to which they were accredited were loath to let 
them go. Indeed foreign requests for prolongations of their ap- 
pointments were sometimes embarrassing. Sometimes they — 
for instance Herrick — acquired the popularity without acquir- 
ing the tongue. 
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The past put a premium on courtesy. Wherever they went — 
mainly without let or hindrance — sane diplomatists tried to 
absorb as much as possible for their real purpose—peace, which 
they much enjoyed. Contrast this with the real policy of Total- 
itaria, which is the deepening and widening of ignorance. There 
is a deliberate aim to get rid of western diplomatists who know 
the language or nature of the country where they are stationed. 
There are many cases where this has been the sole reason for 
expulsion. The change is fundamental. 

Here again I must diverge for a moment to complete the pic- 
ture, and to add in fairness that often where a government had 
evil intentions its diplomatic representatives were kept in igno- 
rance, the better to play their parts; or sometimes, knowing, they 
protested. There were bad men in the business, like Holstein, but 
the novelesque Machiavellis were the exception, not the rule. To 
the same order of ideas belongs the dramatized cliché of the mid- 
nineteenth century that “a diplomatist is an honest man paid to 
lie by his country.” With the advent of Nazism and Communism, 
alike state conspiracies, most of their representatives were in- 
volved. 

Thus we come to the main cause for the decline of diplomacy; 
and it will only be fully apparent when we look at its operation 
from the other end — that is, the composition, activities and pur- 
poses of the Communist staffs in foreign capitals. This is a matter 
to which I have amply drawn attention in the House of Lords, 
in the hope of making the democracies realize the total nature of 
the change before it is too late. 

The change resides in this. The old diplomacy mainly existed 
to maintain good international relations. When it failed its job 
was done, and it packed up — “asked for its passports,” or more 
prosaically took a train — for then war had come in spite and not 
because of it in most instances. Enough official papers from the 
last century are now available to prove the truth of this assertion. 
Take, for example, the desperate efforts made to deter Germany 
from the last two of her five wars. In 1914 both Lichnowsky and 
Mensdorff did what little they could to milden their evil govern- 
ments. Broadly speaking, the real charge that can be made against 
the old diplomacy is that, though sometimes tough or provoca- 
tive, it was mostly too suave and honeyed on the part of the in- 
tending aggressor, too patient and conciliatory on the part of the 
aggressed. The second tendency issued in appeasement. 
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Nowadays the diplomacy of an increasing part of the world is 
thoughtfully calculated to create and maintain bad relations. 
This, of course, is done in no mere Schadenfreude or spirit of 
spite. Bad relations with western democracies and capitalist 
countries are an article of faith, an accepted condition for the 
survival of Totalitaria. The successful Communist statesman is 
therefore he who ensures the permanence and intensity of this 
condition. So the missions of the Cominform are largely stocked 
with persons who make no pretense of practising diplomacy as 
previously defined, but are employed solely for hostile propa- 
ganda, sabotage, subversion and espionage. I have plenty of evi- 
dence and illustration for which I have no space here, and which 
indeed are unnecessary to demonstrate so notorious a truism. 

To revert again to the old diplomacy, espionage was not usu- 
ally practised from embassies, though they were often the victims 
of it. They were generally kept apart from such compromising 
activities — at least by the cautious or respectable Powers. An 
occasional Military Attaché was mentioned in a scandal like the 
Dreyfus case. The diplomatic body was, however, practically 
never involved in such hullabaloos as those now fabricated by 
ubiquitous secret police disguised in the combinations and per- 
mutations of infinite initials. Erstwhile spy-stories rarely at- 
tained publicity; when they did there was something in them, 
but gentlemen in knee-breeches and decorations were seldom im- 
plicated. (Of legitimate information they naturally obtained as 
much as possible.) Sardou’s famous play, “Les Pattes de 
Mouche,” often acted in Britain and the United States under the 
title of “Diplomacy,” was a joke in the profession. (Abel Her- 
mant’s “La Carriére” was great fun.) Communist diplomatic 
missions, on the contrary, are everywhere up to the eyes in spying, 
and “make no bones” about it, though they protest loudly and pro 
forma when detected. 

Espionage, however, is only the beginning of the mischief. 
Sabotage is an even surer way of ensuring the ideal of bad rela- 
tions, because it is more widely felt. Totalitarian diplomacy now 
practises two kinds of sabotage, both of which are directed by its 
missions. The first, of course, is technical preparation for the 
event of war. The second is the “softening” or undermining of 
the countries with which war is contemplated. It is essential for 
the Soviet “Day” that these should first be economically 
weakened or ruined. The most favored methods are the “unoffi- 
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cial” and “rolling” strikes; but there are many other means of 
fomenting political disloyalty through industrial disaffection. 
The details of the technique do not concern us here; the point is 
that they are a function of the new diplomacy. The old might 
well turn in its grave. By these openly flaunted means a maxi- 
mum of resentment is attained by Soviet diplomacy and its satel- 
lites. It all sounds like madness, but there is a tireless method in it. 

- The next activity is more insidious and equally novel, though 
its advent has been more gradual. It is openly to persuade as 
many people as possible, in the country whose hospitality is ac- 
cepted, to hate and revile their own land. This is by far the best 
way to ensure bad relations. It is achieved partly by Communist 
press and radio from without, but also by local agencies for pub- 
licity (which take orders and subsidies from the Cominform 
through Communist embassies and legations), and finally by 
forming and financing “Friendship Societies” to cover the knaves 
who recruit the fools. 

All this leads logically to the next step in the decline. Under 
the old school, immunity was limited to the diplomatic staff. 
There were considerable doubts whether it even extended to the 
consular personnel. Certainly no one would ever have thought of 
extending the claim to any other body. Such a course would have 
been impossible, and anyhow it would not have paid, for it would 
-have lowered the status of the greatly self-esteeming plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

With the vicious extension of the province of diplomacy has 
come a corresponding exaggeration of the claim for immunity. 
When all sorts of rogues are part of the machinery, all sorts of 
devices must be thought up to cover them. The process began in 
the greatly overstaffed Communist trade agencies—thin conceal- 
ment indeed, seeing the small trade done by them. Now it has 
reached the press agencies, and has just produced a cause célébre, 
which may find its place in international law, if any such thing is 
preserved in the future — a doubtful hypothesis. 

The Soviet Government keeps ‘Tass agencies everywhere for 
disseminating propaganda. Hitherto these have enjoyed no more 
privilege than any other undiplomatic body. But recently the 
London office of Tass brought a foul charge against a most 
worthy and distinguished exile. He tried to bring a libel action, 
and Tass at once bolted for cover. It produced to the British court 
a certificate from the Soviet Ambassador affirming that the news 
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agency is an organ of the Soviet Government. The British court 
felt bound to accept the certificate. By this trick the agency has 
hitherto avoided prosecution. I say “hitherto,” for I do not 
mean to let the decision stand unchallenged, and shall attack it 
when Parliament reassembles. I have already obtained from the 
Lord Chancellor a public admission that the claim is wholly un- 
precedented. Just think of the consequences were such a preten- 
sion conceded! Any foreign fount of malevolence would then be 
a law unto itself; there would be no conceivable bound to privi- 
lege, which would need only a small further stretch to cast its 
mantle over espionage as well. Even the most disreputable gang- 
sters would thus be an official part of the new diplomacy. It is 
typical of the times that such a monstrosity as this Ambassadorial 
testimony should have been put forward at all. It must be brushed 
aside, and that gesture also will be symptomatic of a growing 
disregard for envoys. 

Of old, as aforesaid, we diplomatists lived together in apparent 
comity for enjoyable lapses of time. Even in periods of friction 
there was some semblance of esprit de corps. We were rival prac- 
titioners of the same honorable trade. All this is changed. Nowa- 
days these accumulated and exploited elements of discord amount 
to a state of permanent bad temper. I sometimes think that the 
degradation of the language of diplomacy is even more sinister 
than the debasement of its performance. There is a smell of the 
jungle about these dense growths of words, which smother old 
conceptions like voluble creepers. | 

Diplomacy has passed through every phase in its short life, 
for it only began in the last few centuries, and grew up late. It 
started with covenants secretly arrived at, less because anyone 
was ashamed of their contents than because these were of no in- 
terest to an illiterate and uninfluential public. The old methods 
have proved to be no more obnoxious than the new. Similarly, 
the balance of power, after having been first an ideal and then a 
punch-bag, is now being practised again and not mentioned by 
name — which is perhaps sensible, seeing that “human notions 
are few, not far between.” 

In the twentieth century, however, President Wilson had a 
brain-wave. He dreamed of “open diplomacy,” and of “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” That really sounded like some- 
thing. Only after unhappy experience was it discovered that pre- 
liminary negotiation cannot profitably be conducted in the open. 
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This glimpse of the obvious was generously assisted by the well- 
informed activities of the press and by the embarrassing antics of 
national propaganda and self-advertisement. Wilson was sagely 
crying for the moon. All right, said some, let us compound for 
open covenants secretly arrived at. Alas, great chunks of human- 
ity were morally indisposed even to this check on their way to the 
abyss. The Nazis and the Communists in their amours begat a 
clutch of secret treaties much worse than any that had gone before. 

The world of optimists, or even meliorists, thought again, and 
tended to content itself with a diplomacy which could produce 
decent treaties “any old how.” In consequence it got some rather 
indecent ones after much indecent bickering. The Allies, still 
so-called, concluded — a verb as inept as the noun — the treaties 
with Italy and the other ex-satellites, which contained many 
grave errors and stood no chance of observance, as I pointed out 
at the time. We have since discovered that the new diplomacy 
affords no possibility of concluding a German treaty at all; and 
this is just as well, when we consider the total perfidy of Totali- 
taria. It is one of history’s little jokes that the authors of the 
Treaty of Versailles were blamed for drafting it in six months. 
We may be sorry for the Austrians, but even if their desire for a 
treaty be fulfilled, it will also be an unjust one, which would com- 
promise the little country’s prospect of economic survival, and 
even of territorial integrity. King Log being withdrawn, King 
Stork may return. No treaty is certainly better than a bad one. I 
understand this to have been the view of the American repre- 
sentative. I certainly concur in it. I have no wish to see Austria 
either ruined or reinvaded. In any case even a good treaty would 
not be kept by the Soviets. The futility of treaties is, however, 
another matter, which would require a chapter, or even a book, 
to itself. I will not dwell on it here, beyond observing that all 
endeavor of diplomacy in treaty-making is stultified by the habit- 
ual treaty-breaking of modern despotism. 

We have reached the paradox that the decline of diplomacy 
has synchronized with the increasing equipment of its exponents. 
The great Ambassadors of the nineteenth century were some- 
times not particularly clever men; sometimes they were not even 
particularly well educated, and owed their positions to favor. I 
saw at close quarters some who survived into the twentieth. Few 
of them would have had the least chance of withstanding an ex- 
amination in any modern sense; but they did their work with au- 
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thority, partly because there was no organized attempt to prevent 
them. In the period preceding theirs, an Ambassador’s authority 
was even greater: he sometimes initiated policy and enjoyed con- 
siderable latitude, owing to lack of communications. As these 
improved, Ambassadorial status dwindled to that of mere exec- 
utant of a policy decided not even in Foreign Offices but in 
Cabinets. 

In complete contrast with a school as extinct as the dodo, our 
young men today are trained, perhaps overtrained, for a vanish- 
ing future, and tested and accoutred with all specialized inge- 
nuity, some of it— in our case — sometimes a little silly. “Too 
clever by half,” my Victorian nurse used to say. Their intellec- 
tual attainments greatly, and rightly, exceed those deemed essen- 
tial in the zenith of diplomacy when the wheels of procedure 
crunched over the gravel, not always easy going but good enough 
for carriage folk. Now the surface is made for speed, but the road 
is usually blocked. Simultaneously the traffic has increased. The 
staffs of missions have been multiplied tenfold. And all this ap- 
paratus has been brought into play in an era which offers less 
hope for it. The negotiators of the Austrian treaty re-formed, dis- 
solved, returned, mulled over their texts, till they knew them 
and each other by heart. Nothing happened year after year. 
Such treaties as have been landed lie instantly in fragments, and 
all protests are vain. These goings-on would have been deemed 
impossible in an age less efficient and more affable. 

Diplomacy, with all its failings — it had many because it was 
far too much a class affair, and power politics are never pretty 
— was an instrument of civilization. It is being paralyzed, but 
only in common with other previously accepted amenities. It 
was one of the many veils in which we had sought to soften the 
outlines of the real harshness of human nature and existence. 
Now veils have gone out of fashion. I have “done” many con- 
ferences in my life, but never went into one without some hope 
of a fairly quick result. No one could say the same today. Results 
are often not expected, and often not even desirable, while the 
technique of negotiation is equally often transformed into a 
brawling match. 

A gallant and pernickety veteran, who had risen to a colonelcy 
in the First War Against the Germans, immediately volunteered 
for the Second, and was duly invalided out. Describing his ex- 
periences in his club, he said: ‘““My dear fellow, you really can’t 
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think what it’s like this time! The smell . . . the noise . . 
and... the people/” The comment is less applicable to the 
battlefield than to the conference chamber, for all its new- 
fangled facilities of earphones and automatic translations. 

It may be said that this applies only to the representatives of 
half mankind. There is no reason why the other half should not 
behave itself. Part of our species is being conducted by sedulous 
apes back to the treetops, where it cannot exist; but the rest of 
Homo sapiens can live up to its lightly assumed title. That is 
perfectly true. And it isn’t — not perfectly. We cannot get away 
from “the noise . . . and the people” of the Iron Curtain lead- 
ers so long as we have to meet them in the United Nations or in 
any more of these shy-making Big Fours— the Apotheosis of 
Avoirdupois. The pace of a troop was proverbially regulated by 
the slowest horse; the tone of a conference is set by its noisiest 
delegation. Diplomacy could flourish only so long as there was a 
loose, tacit and general agreement to behave more or less like 
gentlemen. There was no snobbery in the notion — only an in- 
stinctive recognition of our own limitations. The code was quite 
vague, and we never used the term “‘gentlemen’s agreement” until 
it had become anathema to use the word gentleman in any other 
sense. It survived for a while like an appendix in the diplomatic 
body. From the moment when the behavior of rowdies became a 
constant feature, the old body was plainly moribund — for good 
or evil. We may hope for “somehow good,” but the adverse bal- 
ance is thus far incontestable. 

One kind of old diplomacy did cling on until the end of the 
war; but it was the dubious sort known as personal. From dis- © 
tant days to the present, Very Important Persons have kept up 
intimate and important correspondences. Then it was time to go, 
and they mostly took their personal archives with them, salving 
their public consciences by underlining the word Private in the 
top left-hand corner. Some valuable material vanished in this 
way. Only a man as unearthy as Edward Grey kept and left his 
“private” correspondence in its official place. There is no positive 
harm in getting off the record, unless the exchanges become un- 
duly secretive, as they sometimes do. Subordinates may then err 
through ignorance of vital passages between superiors. In general 
we may say that it is natural for the great to be on epistolary 
terms — within limits. 

Unhappily, and mechanically, those limits extend themselves. 
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From having their private post offices, the great pass easily to 
having their private postmen. Thus a rival Foreign Office was 
run by Lloyd George: it consisted of Lord Lothian. As liaison 
between Curzon and Lloyd George I had the uneasy task of try- 
ing both to contend and coéperate with it. Very Important Per- 
sons comprehensibly like to count on a reliable body of assent. 
They mean to pursue a policy: why weaken themselves by doubts 
and contradictions? The term yes-men is unnecessarily harsh — 
indeed unfair — because most henchmen are sincerely fascinated 
by their chiefs. Thus Chamberlain too had his supporter, Sir 
Horace Wilson, and the Foreign Office was again overshadowed. 
As Chief Diplomatic Adviser I saw Chamberlain only thrice in 
three years, and never once alone. What could be more under- 
standable? He knew that I disagreed with his views. Unhappily 
neither Lothian nor Wilson had experience of Europe. Nor, for 
that matter, had Harry Hopkins. Yet it seemed as natural to his 
patron that he should be sent to cope with Stalin as it seemed 
natural to Chamberlain that Halifax should go to Berlin and 
Berchtesgaden under the amateurish cover of a hunting exhibi- 
tion. 

The V.I.P.’s often love to get rid of experts (which was easier 
of yore, when there weren’t many anyway) and to indulge in a 
little — which becomes a lot — of diplomacy “on their own.” I 
fully understand the taste, but — all passion spent — condemn it 
because it is apt to be attended by favoritism and incompetence. 
There is something restricted and restraining about an expert, 
which makes him look narrow to the wide-eyed; and since 

“les oreilles des grands 
Sont souvent de grandes oreilles,” 
he is sometimes compelled, if he has any guts, to adopt the gov- 
erness touch, which is unfair to him. There is something at once 
humble and superior about an expert —a trying combinatien. 
Consequently some antagonism may arise on both sides. But I do 
comprehend the recurrent itch of the Big Boys (Fours or better) 
to give rein to their untrammelled inspirations; and it was good 
entertainment when one day at the Peace Conference M. Clemen- 
ceau flared up, and threw out all his own experts plus everyone 
else’s. A little personal diplomacy was impending. Arthur Bal- 
four’s chief interest in Lloyd George — and a fascinating one 
too — was wondering, in his own words, what the Little Man 
would do next. 
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In modern times personal diplomacy was much favored by 
both Churchill and Roosevelt, who loved to carry on negotiations 
free from “interference.” This predilection was facilitated, and 
in part necessitated, by war; but such courses are always apt to go 
too far and to produce errors which might be avoided, given bet- 
ter opportunities for briefing. When it came to personal diplo- 
macy with Stalin, the results were more unfortunate, and to East 
Europe ruinous. The deals at the expense of Poland and China 
were as immoral as anything in the ages preceding Ostensible 
Enlightenment, and were only put over by the weight of un- 
paralleled authority. I do not suppose that there have been many 
further temptations to personal diplomacy with the Kremlin. 

The practice is an essay in omniscience, and it is only some- 
times successful, because everyone needs advice. Nemo sapit 
omnibus horis was translated by Mr. Carter of “The Dolly Dia- 
logues:” “Everyone has been in love at least once.” He should 
have added, “in love with himself.” There is nothing new in a 
tendency which has long roots, but it has grown considerably as 
the century wears on — perhaps the right expression. 

Another modern habit greatly increasing of late is “popular 
diplomacy.” Of course there is really no such thing, just as there 
is no “popular democracy.” There are either democracy and 
diplomacy without epithets or there are not. In this case the de- 
vice is an attempt to bypass the governments concerned by ap- 
pealing over their heads to their people. This has developed into 
a pernicious usage, and some may point to the fact that the 
United States virtually started it in the First World War. The 
answer is that it would have come about anyhow. President Wil- 
son hoped to curtail hostilities by addressing himself to the Ger- 
man people. Most commentators greatly overestimate the effect 
of this legitimate manceuvre in wartime. I am not among them. 
The Germans fought both their great wars to the bitter end. In 
any case when Wilson later attempted the same tactics with the 
Italians, the results were admittedly disastrous. 

Since then the Totalitarians, in complete control of all their 
means of communication, have taken over and insensately devel- 
oped the method. I have already enumerated the nefarious uses 
for which Communist missions really exist. For true diplomatic 
considerations they might as well not be there, and we of the 
democracies might almost as well have no representation in Mos- 
cow, though there are a few faint arguments for maintaining it 
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in satellite countries. Communist radio is Communist diplomacy, 
and it has defeated its own ends. While the bellowings go cre- 
scendo, the fruits are in marked diminuendo, for no Soviet 
spokesman seems to have a middle register. 

The method is already past its peak, but it has forced itself 
back upon the democracies by making them resume and improve 
Wilson’s initiative. In the ungraceful German metaphor, we 
have to do a bit of “howling with the wolves.” Here also the 
effect is small, because so few of the enslaved peoples are able to 
hear the B.B.C. or the Voice of America owing to jamming and 
the shortage of receivers. Still we rightly plug along in this 
duplicate diplomacy; my only comment is that we do not exploit 
it with sufficient punch and virility. We may as well “make the 
best of a bad job.” 

“Everything flows,” though not to the pacific. We have lost the 
belief in automatic progress, and diplomacy is for the nonce 
among the casualties, through no fault of genuine democracy. It 
outlasted the parallel practitioners of the League, and could well 
have coexisted with the United Nations, had they not suffered 
from trichinosis. It has only wilted under Communist hot air. It 
may come to its own again in modern dress; indeed it has never 
fallen into disuse among civilized peoples. But, in common with 
other advantageous growths, such as Justice, it can never regain 
worldwide acceptance, so long as the New Barbarians hold sway. 
We had better make up our minds to that, and conduct ourselves 
accordingly. 

Harold Nicolson calls the life of his father, Lord Carnock, “a 
study in the Old Diplomacy.” There was something to be said for 
it. Some will say: “Not much.” Having experienced both old and 
new I reply: “More than can be said for its successor.” 


SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By James B. Conant 


ONTROVERSIES among the military leaders of the 
nation have in recent months been the subject of head- 
lines in the daily papers. As a consequence the general 

public has been given a glimpse of a serious problem which faces 
a democratic nation in this age of applied science. Quite apart 
from the merits of any type of organization of our defense estab- 
lishment, quite apart from inter-service rivalries, even the casual 
reader must be disturbed by the obvious conflict of expert techni- 
cal opinion; and even more disturbed that this conflict has re- 
mained unresolved at the highest level. Members of Congress 
and civilian officials of the Federal Government have become 
involved in intricate questions which in large part turn on judg- 
ments about scientific and engineering problems. There can be no 
doubt that politics and science, once quite separate activities, have 
become intermeshed and at times the grinding of the gears pro- 
duces strange and disturbing noises. 

By what procedures are a free people to determine the answers 
to such complex questions as to whether a large amount of the 
taxpayer’s money is to be spent on the development of a given 
weapon or its auxiliary? Granted the matter must be left to the 
people’s elected representatives and the President exercising 
through subordinates his power as Commander-in-Chief, never- 
theless the problem still remains, how are politicians to resolve 
conflicts of opinions among scientists and engineers? Have we 
devised as yet even the first approximation to a satisfactory pro- 
cedure for evaluating technical judgments on matters connected 
with the national defense, including atomic energy? Some who 
have been close to the postwar scene in Washington and have 
followed some of the research and development projects must 
be inclined to answer this question in the negative. 

It is one of the purposes of this article to urge the need for 
careful attention to these questions, even to suggest one possible 
line of attack on what is a political and not a scientific problem. 
But before plunging into this area, so obviously full of contro- 
versy and of pitfalls, an analysis of the whole zone in which poli- 
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tics and science mingle may not be entirely out of order. For, 
after all, the issues which have been publicly raised about stra- 
tegic bombing are but one small segment of a far larger field. 
The whole position of science, pure and applied, in relation to 
the collective activities of free men has altered within a genera- 
tion. There are many divergent views on matters even more 
fundamental than the technical discussion of modern arms. What 
is the relation of science to technology? Is there a scientific 
method which can be applied even to the solution of the politi- 
cal problems of assessing science? What is the relative impor- 
tance of investigations in pure science as contrasted with applied 
science? Is there immediate hope that some of the ills of modern 
society can be cured by the more vigorous scientific study of 
mankind? Can a unifying philosophy for a nation be found by 
making science the central core? These and a host of related 
questions crowd the page when one attempts the task of writing 
even a brief review of the status of science and politics in the 
mid-twentieth century. 

Instead of beginning with a study of some of the dilemmas 
inherent in the workings of the political machinery of a free 
country, let us turn to the opposite pole and examine the condi- 
tion of science in the other half of the divided world. (And we 
may note parenthetically that the problem of how to evaluate 
technical opinions must be as perplexing in Moscow as in Wash- 
ington.) More than one observer in the course of the last two 
decades has been impressed by the deep concern for science 
manifested by the Kremlin. American scientists who by special 
invitation attended the celebration of the Russian Academy of 
Science in the summer of 1945 noted with satisfaction the réle 
played by Stalin in the public ceremonies honoring the scientists. 
One might jump to the conclusion that the interest in science 
shown by the highest officials of Soviet Russia proceeded solely 
from their realization of the importance of modern science to 
technology. While this realization plays its part, it would be a 
mistake to regard it as the only or even the prime factor. 

In the “History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” 
an official publication, the authors speak of the “tremendous 
part in the history of the party” played by a book of Lenin’s 
on “Materialism and Empiriocriticism.” This volume, published 
in 1909, the official historians of the Bolshevik Party go on to 
say, “safeguarded a theoretical treasure from a motley crowd 
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of revisionists and renegades.” It is important to realize that 
the controversy in which the writing of the future ruler of Rus- 
sia is alleged to have played so critical a role involved the nature 
of “scientific truth.” 

Forty years and more ago, so we are told, the whole future of 
the Communist Party was threatened by false doctrines con- 
cerning the validity and meaning of scientific principles in the 
field of physics. Can one wonder that a monolithic political 
party which so interprets its own history must continue to regard 
scientific theories and their interpretation as within the field of 
official competence? As the history to which I have just referred 
states clearly, no revolutionary party can accept any such doctrine 
as unity based on diversity; on the contrary, the success of the 
party has from the first been based on a rigid conformity en- 
forced by the expulsion of those deviationists who did not under- 
stand or would not understand the “science of the development 
of society” as laid down in the Marxist-Lenin theory. 

There is no indication that those in control of the Party today 
are any less determined than their predecessors. Scientific theories 
that do not fit within the framework of the official version of 
dialectical materialism are clearly heresies; once convinced of 
this, the erstwhile proponents will of course publicly acknowl- 
edge their errors. Difficult as this may be for many in the western 
democracies to understand, the phenomenon of loyal sons of a 
church admitting their mistaken views and recanting is surely 
nothing new in history. 

The fact that experimental findings in biology may be closely 
related to broad generalizations about heredity and thus have an 
impact on political and social theories obviously enhances in- 
terest in controversies in this particular field of science. But it 
is interesting to note that within the year Pravda has published 
at least one article devoted to a critique of modern theoretical 
physics. Matters that would not incite even the passing interest 
of ninety-nine politicians out of a hundred in the western democ- 
racies are treated therein as of deep significance. But any tend- 
ency to congratulate the Soviet Union on the high standard of 
sophistication of the readers of Pravda (at least as regards the 
philosophy of science) will be checked by a casual perusal of the 
article. For the stamp of orthodox dogma is impressed on every 
paragraph. 

One may say that the Lysenko controversy merely shows that 
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relatively ignorant and ruthless men are now determining party 
policy in the field of science. But is it not inherent in any authori- 
tarian system that human beings with all their fallibility must 
determine from year to year what is true doctrine and what is 
not? Politics, often of the crudest personal sort, will influence 
their decisions. The proponents of dialectical materialism in 
all lands place the physical sciences in a high position and speak 
glibly and confidently of the scientific method. When one ver- 
sion of this philosophy is transformed into the official doctrine 
of a party which must harbor no dissenters, the freedom of scien- 
tific thought automatically disappears. This is not to say that 
within wide limits scientific inquiries may not be ardently sup- 
ported and that technology may not flourish. But can there ever 
be genuine scientific freedom in a society where all philosophical 
opinions must conform to the official interpretation of party 
dogma?r This is a question which inevitably arises when one 
studies the history of the Communist Party. 

In an article on “Lenin and Philosophical Problems of Mod- 
ern Physics,” published in Pravda on May 12, 1949, S. I. Vavilov, 
the President of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., de- 
scribed the problem of physics and politics in the following re- 
vealing terms: 

Soviet physics, as well as all Soviet science, long ago entered the life of the state, 
having directed all its forces, in the service of our native land, toward satisfying 
the requirements of the great work of building communist society. 

Soviet physicists base their work on the world outlook of dialectical materialism, 
raised to a higher level by the genius-inspired works of Lenin and Stalin. But we 
cannot ignore the fact that some of our physicists still preserve idealistic survivals, 
supported chiefly by an uncritical reception of the literature of capitalist 
countries. 

It is our urgent task to fight these survivals by merciless criticism and self- 
criticism. Their harmful influence is great. Physicists must become more active 
in fighting them. . . . 


That a wholehearted acceptance of science by politicians can 
lead to the curtailment of the work of scientists seems to have 
been clearly demonstrated. The recent events in the Russian 
Academy which have so stirred the scientific world outside 
Russia would seem only to underline what all Marxists have long 
preached, that science is a social activity not separable from other 
human undertakings. 

Jumping back to the United States, we would do well to ex- 
amine briefly the changing status of the scientist in recent years, 
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Those concerned directly with technology, the practical men, 
the inventors and the engineers, have long occupied a place of 
honor in our country. But the concern of the politician with sci- 
ence and scientists is a relatively new phenomenon. Unlike the 
situation in the Soviet Union, this is not a consequence of any 
development of a clear-cut national philosophy in which science 
plays a predominant part. Quite the contrary. The American 
public is quite uncertain as to the relation of the physical and 
natural sciences to the set of moral and spiritual values by which 
the average individual guides his daily life. Controversies on 
the relation of science to philosophy and religion are as vigorous 
today as ever before. Even within academic circles it is by no 
means clear that the changes in the outlook of physicists during 
the last 30 years have been assimilated into the thinking of pro- 
fessional philosophers. The advent of the scientists into the news 
and the growing interest of the nation in science are the direct 
consequences of World War II. But quite apart from the fact 
that certain new tools of war, notably the atomic bomb, the prox- 
imity fuse and radar, were products of scientific laboratories, 
there has been a growing appreciation in the last 50 years of the 
national importance of scientific progress. Today a government 
official or an elected representative in Washington thinking in 
terms of either increasing the military potential of the country 
or the industrial capacity will wish to consult both scientists and 
engineers. 

Forty years ago the writer of an article such as this might 
have had to underline the fact that the scientist as well as the 
engineer was involved. He might have been worried lest the 
reader fail to realize the significance to a modern society of 
advances in pure science. The popularization of many fields of 
science in connection with medicine, public health, agriculture 
and industry as well as war has eliminated all such fears. In gen- 
eral terms the taxpayer and the stockholder are ready to take on 
faith the statement that science is important even if it costs the 
nation or the industrial corporation considerable sums of money. 

Yet those who have had little or no contact with scientific re- 
search or with modern industrial production often equate science 
and technology. Now to do so is to misread history. From such a 
misunderstanding of the past relation of science to advances in 
the practical arts may flow mistaken judgments about the present 
and unreliable forecasts of the future. 
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Since an analysis of the nature of science is basic to all the 
questions considered in this article, a brief digression on this 
point may be in order. But first a word as to terminology. There 
is no unanimity of opinion among learned men as to a proper 
definition of science. One may use the word as the Germans use 
Wissenschaft, as covering the whole field of accumulative knowl- 
edge. To do so would be to include under the heading “scientists” 
not only investigators in the physical and natural sciences but 
mathematicians, logicians, economists, anthropologists, episte- 
mologists, sociologists, archaeologists, historians, students of lin- 
guistics and many other scholars. But what the man-in-the-street 
means by science is something that has achieved startling tech- 
nical results within the last two generations. And when the Marx- 
ists use the word “science” as St. Paul used the word “charity,” 
they are in effect draping around themselves or their ambitions 
the whole fabric of the physical sciences with its glittering tri- 
umphs in the fields of both theory and practice. Furthermore, 
when the scientific method is glorified by its apostles and envied 
by many others, what is generally in mind is that method by 
which the physical and natural sciences are alleged to have made 
their progress. In short, the procedures of one segment of the 
whole enterprise of accumulating and advancing knowledge 
are in high repute because they have worked and are still 
working. And let us hasten to note that contrary to some captious 
critics the test, although a pragmatic one, is by no means solely 
in terms of practical applications, and certainly not in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

With these thoughts in mind it might be well to define science 
in such a way as to concentrate attention on what have been the 
essential features of the intellectual enterprises that most people 
have in mind when they speak of science. Here is a definition 
which I venture to believe meets this requirement: “Science is 
an interconnecting group of concepts and conceptual schemes 
arising out of experiment and observation, and fruitful of new 
experiments and observations.” The emphasis should be on the 
word “fruitful.” The concepts and conceptual schemes must, of 
course, lead to relatively simple formulations of the previously 
recorded experimental observations; but to think of science as 
a set of static principles and theories is to fail to appreciate the 
true nature of the undertaking. The new philosophy which first 
attracted attention in the seventeenth century had a dynamic 
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nature which if anything has been more and more prominent 
as the adventure has prospered through the centuries. 

The definition of science just proposed places no restriction 
on the field of inquiry, but it does assign a central réle to the 
development of new concepts and their relation to experiment 
and observation. If one accepts some such statement about sci- 
ence, several current formulations of “the scientific method” 
become untenable. Indeed, the whole idea of there being one 
scientific method disappears. To the extent that those who speak 
glowingly of the scientific method are promoting the use of 
hardheaded reason and trying to restrict the impact of emo- 
tional rhetoric, they deserve the support of all thoughtful citizens. 
But one may quarrel with their use of words. Because these en- 
thusiasts cite the rapid progress of the experimental sciences as 
an example of the type of human activity to be encouraged, they 
must be asked to consider very carefully the history of those 
sciences which have progressed most rapidly, namely, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry and experimental biology. Now it is easy 
to show that these sciences would never have developed as they 
have in the last three centuries and a half if the scientific method 
were merely, as has been said, “the habit of seeking facts and 
accepting them, if they appeal to the logic of our sensory tests, 
no matter what they may do to previous generalizations.” 

Nor can the scientific method be accurately described as “the 
use of the working hypothesis.” Common sense procedures in 
everyday experience have used the working hypothesis ever 
since the cave men. A naive form of the “if . . . then” type of 
reasoning is employed by all of us every day. If this is a real 
brick and not a piece of red paper (working hypothesis), then 
when [ kick it, I will stub my toe or not; after this mental exer- 
cise the trial is made. The chef seeking to improve a sauce argues 
in the same fashion: if I add more pepper, the taste will be im- 
proved or not. By such cut-and-try methods the fine art of cook- 
ing has advanced through the centuries. By similar trial and 
error procedures the methods of making metals, machines, tools 
of all sorts were developed long before the advent of science. 
What confuses many a writer about science and its methods is 
that the working hypothesis is indeed an essential element in the 
thinking of the experimental scientist, but not the sole element. 
The transition from common sense to science is continuous. The 
empirical procedures of the cook today or the artisan of the 
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Middle Ages are combined in modern science with the abstract 
type of thought that comes from mathematics. The fruitful 
periods in the history of the experimental sciences have been 
the result of a curious interweaving of (a) limited working 
hypotheses as related to actual experimental manipulations, (b) 
working hypotheses on a grand scale which may or may not 
become new conceptual schemes and (c) deductive reasoning 
coupled with carefully defined terms. 

It is interesting to contrast the activities of the eighteenth cen- 
tury assayists with the modern analytical chemist. Before people 
had any clear idea of elements or the nature of such fundamental 
chemical processes as oxidation, the devising of ways to deter- 
mine the value of metallic ores was little different as regards 
methodology from improvements in the art of cookery. Men 
worked blindly without any theory to guide the way, and used 
working hypotheses on so restricted a basis as to justify calling 
their experimentation mere trial and error. But by such purely 
empirical trials they did develop fairly satisfactory procedures 
for assaying a variety of ores. The chemist today, on the other 
hand, has at his disposal a vast array of concepts and conceptual 
schemes (the theories of chemistry and physics) as well as a great 
body of scientific information. Like his predecessors of two cen- 
turies ago he must test his working hypotheses by experiment. 
There will be some empirical steps in his procedure of which 
he can say only “by trial and error I found so and so to be the 
best way of operating.” But the degree of empiricism in the final 
method will be low as compared to the eighteenth century. The 
impact of theory on practice has been high. 

Until the mid-nineteenth century the instances were few where 
the new scientific knowledge had reduced the degree of em- 
piricism in the practical arts. Coke replaced charcoal in the 
manufacture of iron before anyone had formulated any general 
ideas about reducing ores to metals; the crucible steel process 
was widely used before anyone knew that the difference between 
iron and steel depended largely on the amount of dissolved and 
combined carbon in the iron. Here and there in the eighteenth 
century, and increasingly in the nineteenth, discoveries made 
in the laboratory affected industrial practice. Occasionally the 
new ideas incorporated in the expanding body of scientific theory 
were used as guides to practical improvements. However, only 
with the rapid development of the electrical industry and syn- 
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thetic dye industry in the second half of the nineteenth century 
did a union of science and technology become so productive 
as to constitute a revolution. For in these new industries the use 
of scientific principles was essential and further progress re- 
quired the employment of theory; pure empiricism proved 
highly unrewarding. Therefore, in the last third of the last cen- 
tury we find the scientists in the laboratories of the German 
universities and technical high schools not only advancing pure 
science, but training research men for industry and coéperating 
with industry. Scientific research as apart from engineering prac- 
tice was beginning to have real industrial significance. 

The pattern set in Germany and by the new industries was 
followed slowly in other countries. In this century the pace has 
quickened; scientific research has penetrated into almost all the 
older practical arts to a greater or less degree. Today science and 
industry are acknowledged partners. To understand the nature 
of this partnership it is well, however, to distinguish clearly 
between three types of experimentation: 1, the old art of trial 
and error — empirical invention; 2, experimentation in which 
scientific theories play a predominant role and the aim is to im- 
prove a practical procedure (in industry, agriculture or medicine) 
— this is applied science; 3, experimentation aimed at extending 
a conceptual scheme, testing a new concept, or obtaining informa- 
tion to fill in a gap in a systematic classification — this may be 
called pure science. These three activities are differentiated in 
part by a difference in methods, in part by a difference as to 
goals. The work of the “pure scientist” may be defined as ex- 
tending the boundaries of science without regard to the prac- 
tical applications of new knowledge; the work of the “applied 
scientist” may be defined as reducing the degree of empiricism 
in a given industrial art. 

What is the bearing of all this on science and politics? Simply 
this: today, managers of industry and public officials seem con- 
vinced that the greater the penetration of science into industry 
the better. Almost every industrial art (including all those con- 
cerned with the manufacture of weapons) has still a high degree 
of empiricism; but hardly one exists in which the degree of em- 
piricism has not been diminished in the last 50 years by the 
introduction of more physics and chemistry. With this decrease 
have come rapid practical improvements. Therefore, looking at 
the immediate past, the hardheaded American citizen has be- 
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come convinced of the importance of applied science. In short, 
science has proved to be a horse worth backing. 

Investigations in science represent a leap into the unknown; 
betting on science is betting, it is not buying a sure thing. All 
trials of new procedures are uncertain, but recent history seems 
to show that gambles with applied science pay off better than 
those with purely rule of thumb inventions. Therefore, a society 
bent on material prosperity and involved in an armament race 
(at least temporarily) had better have the maximum amount of 
applied science. But in a given segment, the application of sci- 
ence sooner or later comes to an end unless new concepts are 
developed, or the conceptual scheme extended. The applied 
scientist reaches the dead end of a road and calls to his colleague 
in the university laboratory for new supplies of scientific knowl- 
edge. Whence it follows that the nation must speed up the ad- 
vance of science itself. This means that large sums of money 
must be spent on another speculation, another type of gamble, 
adventures in pure science. The implementation of this con- 
clusion through a National Science Foundation unfortunately 
still awaits Congressional action. 

Scientists demand more money for the advance of pure science 
— more money for research in the natural and physical sciences. 
To these claimants for support have been added in ever-increas- 
ing volume the voices of the proponents of more emphasis on 
research in the social sciences. Some have even suggested that 
we shall be bogged down in applying the fruits of research in the 
natural and physical sciences until the social scientists have made 
more progress in studying man and his institutions. To them 
more than one skeptic has raised the question, can there be a truly 
scientific study of human behavior? No writer on science and 
politics can dodge this issue. 

We have seen that the Marxists have pinned their faith on 
science. To them, therefore, social science means the further 
extension of their own brand of scientific philosophy which 
acknowledges no limitations. A more cautious approach points 
to the slow growth of the sciences of physics and chemistry as 
illustrating the need for persistence and optimism in any intel- 
lectual undertaking. While the prenatal history of modern sci- 
ence can be traced far back into antiquity, few would challenge 
the thesis that something approaching a revolution occurred 
in the seventeenth century. New procedures followed a new out- 
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look and soon proved to be very fruitful in certain areas; me- 
chanics, including celestial mechanics, was built on sure founda- 
tions and elaborated in astounding proportions within three or 
four generations. But even when people had seen how the combi- 
nation of a broad hypothesis, mathematical reasoning and experi- 
mentation could be prolific in certain fields, it required genera- 
tions before progress was made in solving many other pressing 
problems. Is there here an analogy with the present status of psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, even branches of economics? 

A really reliable crystal ball is needed for the answer. But 
since the desire for a more developed scientific study of human 
nature springs largely from the manifest troubles of the world — 
that is, from practical considerations — the analogy, if there be 
one, might well be directed to the progress of the practical arts 
(including medicine and agriculture). It might be appropriate, 
according to the definition of science adopted in this article, to 
consider studies about human beings “scientific” to the degree 
that new ideas and generalizations are evolved which are fruitful 
of more experiments and observations. Furthermore, if there 
be any parallelism between the extension of the generalizations 
and theories of physics and chemistry into the empirical pro- 
cedures of the practical arts, the eventual impact of new ways of 
thinking about human problems on the age-old questions treated 
by Machiavelli might be regarded as quite certain. But as to the 
time which may be involved, one must be cautious in his pre- 
dictions. 

Very few scientists and philosophers have been successful 
prophets as to the speed of advance of the science of their day, or 
the direction of the progress or the long-range effects on the prac- 
tical arts. For example, signs of increasing speed in the reduction 
of the degree of empiricism in the treatment of the ailments of 
mankind could be read with certainty at the turn of this century; 
but it would take an optimistic reading of history to find them in, 
say, 1840, even two generations after the chemical revolution and 
200 years after Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
We who live in an age carried away by a mixture of enthusiasm 
and horror as we contemplate the applications of science would 
do well to ponder the slow history of medicine. Dr. Beddoes in 
1800 established a pneumatic institute in which his patients were 
made to breathe the gases discovered by the preceding generation 
of investigators. That he killed no one seems to be an unexplained 
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example of his good fortune; that he provided the first research 
opportunities for one of the scientific stars of the early nineteenth 
century (Sir Humphry Davy) is quite certain. But are we to 
regard the doctor as a charlatan, a self-deluded quack, or as a 
pioneer in chemotherapy at least three-quarters of a century 
ahead of his time? With this question in view one may read with 
more sympathy about some of the more newsworthy unsuccessful 
attempts of social psychologists to measure the pulse of public 
opinion, or be less dissatisfied with the current methods of test- 
ing the skills and aptitudes of human beings. 

We may or may not be on the threshold of a revolution in the 
scientific study of man or of society. But almost certainly through 
a slow and patient approach to human problems, by the evolution 
of improved techniques, considerable progress can be made in 
certain areas within the field of the social sciences. If so, politi- 
cians some day may be as much affected by the new knowledge as 
were the industrialists of this century by the work of the phys- 
icists and chemists. But that there is any magic formula, any new 
revelation as to methods which will transform the practical art 
of politics, seems extremely unlikely. We who are unable to 
isolate “the scientific method” from a study of the history of 
science can hardly share the enthusiasm of those who proclaim its 
virtues. 

What then are we to do to answer the pressing practical ques- 
tions that confront politicians, indeed, all leaders of human enter- 
prise? The answer would seem to be, do not despair of pure em- 
piricism; continue to use the accumulation of practical wisdom 
handed down through the ages; continue by trial and error meth- 
ods to improve organizations of human beings, to devise better 
procedures for handling individual and collective problems. 
Those who argue for the scientific method in the social sciences 
often do so by analogy with the physical sciences. Yet they some- 
times overlook the enormous advances made in the practical arts 
without benefit of science. Certainly no advances were made by 
arbitrarily discarding satisfactory methods but only by substitut- 
ing better methods based either on trial and error experimenta- 
tion or on the application of scientific knowledge. The example 
may well be followed by all who are pure or applied scientists in 
the field of human relations. 

To wait on the results of the scientific study of man before 
courageously tackling complicated social situations might mean 
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to wait for generations, possibly forever. We have to do the best 
we can with the tools and principles now at our disposal. Surely 
history can demonstrate that if we set out to improve govern- 
mental machinery, for example, this is no hopeless task. Take the 
case presented in the opening paragraphs of this article, the 
improvement of methods for the evaluation of research projects 
in the field of weapons and military appliances. This is an urgent 
need today. Perhaps it is as essential in totalitarian lands as in a 
democracy, but the frame of reference in the United States is 
peculiarly our own. 

First of all, we must be aware of the issues involved; then we 
must experiment with various types of new social mechanisms, 
using historical knowledge, political theory, argument by anal- 
ogy and, above all, common sense experience to guide the way. 
There seems no reason to suppose that even the cumbrous appa- 
ratus of government in a democracy cannot be adjusted to take 
care of the startling impact of science on problems of national 
defense. 

No one need warn those who have been immersed in the day- 
to-day planning of the defense of the nation that they should 
adopt a cautious or even a skeptical mood in listening to technical 
experts, be they scientists or engineers. All experts are human and 
tend to be carried away with enthusiasm for their own ideas. In- 
deed, without this autointoxication few of the revolutionary 
changes in technology could have been accomplished. But the 
existence of a conflict of technical opinion on many, many details 
in all manner of new developments of importance to our security 
requires that we take a careful look at the procedures used in 
arriving at decisions. The President and Congress have the ulti- 
mate authority, but neither the Chief Executive nor Congres- 
sional committees have the time to settle the enormous number 
of issues which must necessarily arise in any research, develop- 
ment or procurement program. The worst way to make decisions 
is to resolve conflicts in favor of those with the loudest voice or 
the closest approach to political leaders. Propaganda and coun- 
ter-propaganda on behalf of a new departure in an industrial 
concern would never be tolerated by good management. 

Careful studies by staff officers and advice by outside commit- 
tees are often helpful to the “line officer” (military or civilian) 
who in a chain of command must make decisions. But one can 
have grave doubts that these modes of operation bring out into the 
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open all the conflicting views and relevant information. There is 
bound to be a tendency to compromise and side-step difficult 
decisions. Furthermore, the decisions made down the line may 
be too readily reversed higher up because there is inadequate 
documentation of the real technical issues involved. Perhaps 
something akin to the judicial process is what is required. An 
agency of the government faced with the type of technical prob- 
lem here in question might establish regular procedures for 
“hearings” of experts who would be encouraged to present alter- 
native solutions. Decisions of such technical tribunals might be 
subject to review, but the records would clearly indicate just what 
would be involved in a reversal of the “lower court.” As in the 
judiciary or administrative machinery of government, it would 
take time to recruit the necessary personnel to man this type of 
organization, for this is no part-time hit-or-miss job that is being 
suggested. Laymen who understand science and scientists and are 
familiar with engineering and engineers rather than technical 
experts might well prove the most suitable men for this task of 
refereeing technical disputes. 

Whether or not there be any merit in these suggestions for im- 
proving the assessment of scientific and technical problems re- 
lated to the work of the Federal Government, the existence of a 
serious problem is abundantly clear. To repeat, this is but one 
illustration of an important change which has taken place within 
a generation. An historian 50 years from now writing of the mid- 
twentieth century will certainly record that science and politics 
were by 1950 no longer to be regarded as two totally unrelated 
activities. He might well add that scientists and politicians were 
in this period to be found sometimes in amicable codperation, 
sometimes in violent disagreement; only one thing seemed cer- 
tain, the type of society in which each could go his own way with 
only a polite bow to the other had disappeared as irrevocably as 
the American buffalo from the plains. 


DEVALUATION AND EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 


By R. C. Leffingwell 


N SUNDAY, September 18, 1949, the British Chancellor 
O of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, announced over 
the air, in effect, that the pound was henceforth to be 
worth $2.80 instead of $4.03, a devaluation of 30.5 percent, in 
terms of our dollar. Promptly, like tenpins before the ball of a 
skilled bowler, many of the world’s currencies fell in unison. All 
(except Pakistan) of the countries of the sterling area in Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the seas, and in Europe the Scandina- 
vian countries and Holland and Greece, also devalued their 
currencies by 30.5 percent or thereabouts. France, Belgium, 
Western Germany and Portugal in Europe, and our neighbor 
Canada devalued their currencies, though to a lesser extent; and 
the Italian lira though not devalued was permitted to depreciate 
and to fluctuate. And that is not all. This momentous event, affect- 
ing the dollar exchange value of the currencies of some one-third 
of the human race, indeed almost all of the world except the Com- 
munist area and the dollar area, dramatizes the unbalanced state 
of the world’s trade with the United States, and the key position 
of sterling in spite of its weakness, and the fact that the dollar is 
the world’s monetary standard, the measure by which other cur- 
rencies are valued. 

There is no great mystery about these devaluations. They re- 
flect the famous, or infamous, dollar shortage or dollar gap. The 
United States produces more goods than it consumes, and many 
European countries, due chiefly to the two world wars and their 
consequences, are as yet unable to produce and sell for dollars 
enough goods and services above their own needs to pay for their 
necessary dollar imports. Thus European countries are spending 
more dollars than they earn, living beyond their means. Many 
of them have been forced to use up their gold and dollar re- 
serves, to seek loans and gifts from us. If a nation lives beyond its 
means it is spending its substance and impoverishing itself; just 
as you, gentle reader, or I would do if we lived beyond our 
means. This expresses itself for a nation in currency depreciation: 
in exchange depreciation abroad and in the high cost of living at 
home. 
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But, let us Americans remember, this is more Europe’s mis- 
fortune than her fault, and let us not feel superior because of 
what has happened. But for the kindness of Providence, and the 
enterprise of our ancestors, we should be in Europe’s fix our- 
selves. It is not solely by our own virtue or effort that we have a 
continent to enjoy and exploit, which is geographically remote 
as yet from Europe’s wars, in spite of our vigorous and effective 
participation in them. The bombs have not yet fallen here. 
Europe’s problem is ours too if we want peace and law and order 
in the world and solvent partners in the human enterprise. It is 
our problem unless we think we can sit safe and unmolested on 
our money bags while the world falls apart. It is our problem, 
so we had better try to understand it and to solve it. 

In spite of the British wish and determination to avoid it, 
devaluation of sterling had finally become inevitable because 
almost everyone had come to believe sterling was overvalued; 
meaning that the British price level was too high for British 
goods to compete with American. The supply of sterling ex- 
ceeded the demand for it, and this resulted in black and grey 
market prices for sterling and sterling securities much lower 
than $4.03. This opinion affected, adversely to Britain, the action 
of buyers and sellers of goods and sterling exchange in world 
markets. Thus the general distrust of the pound hastened sterling 
devaluation. 

Sterling devaluation proved contagious; and no wonder. The 
pound is still the greatest trading currency in the world. Further- 
more, many countries were in the same predicament as Britain 
and were merely waiting for Britain to take the lead and to give 
a touch of respectability to devaluation. So only the timing and 
extent of sterling devaluation were unexpected; and they were 
unexpected indeed. 

Though so eagerly demanded by so many here and abroad, 
devaluation is a grave and deplorable event, only justified — 
though amply justified — by grim necessity. Devaluation strikes 
at the very basis of contracts. It upsets the terms of the world’s 
trade. It arbitrarily scales down all foreign debts, whether public 
or private, expressed in the devalued currencies and not entitled 
to exchange guaranties. It tends to domestic inflation and the 
consequent depreciation in value of domestic money contracts, 
wages, insurance policies, annuities, pensions, savings and bonded 
debt. Inflation is a capital tax and an income tax, indiscrimi- 
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nately burdening the rich, the well-to-do, the thrifty, and the 
poor and helpless. It is the worst and cruelest of all taxes. 

Currency devaluation, moreover, is the symptom of a disease; 
it is not a cure. For a time, it may stimulate exports, and it will 
retard imports, of the devaluing countries, and so reduce their 
trade deficits; but if costs and prices are permitted to reflect the 
devaluations, as they most probably will after a time, these 
advantages will wear away and dwindle to nothingness, and the 
essential maladjustments will reassert themselves unless some- 
thing effective is done to correct them. These maladjustments 
have been staring us in the face ever since the First World War. 

Since the industrial revolution a great part of Europe’s busi- 
ness had been to buy food and raw materials, to feed her men and 
her machines, from less industrialized countries to the east and 
west, and to sell back to them the products of her factories. But 
even before the First World War many European countries had 
a deficit of goods, a deficit in their trade balances, which they 
covered by their so-called invisible income, from foreign invest- 
ments, shipping, insurance and banking services, emigrants’ re- 
mittances and tourists’ expenditures. The First World War left 
the world topsy-turvy. America, previously Europe’s debtor, 
suddenly had become her creditor; and Europe’s invisible in- 
come, her external wealth, had been impaired. In 1918 it had 
already become a difficult question whether the great populations 
of industrial and urban Europe could reduce their consumption 
and increase their production, and whether America, with her 
great natural resources and relatively small population, could 
readjust her production and increase her consumption to such 
an extent as to bring the world’s trade into balance. The Second 
World War further shattered the European economy and shrunk 
Europe’s invisible income. Her foreign and colonial wealth, ex- 
cept Belgium’s, has been further impaired, and foreign debts and 
demands for help from dependent areas have taken the place of 
income. 

Britain’s Second World War debts to the sterling area, the 
so-called sterling balances, at the old rate of $4.03 to the pound, 
were some three times her First World War debt to the United 
States, which proved unbearable; and some of her present 
creditors are more intractable and exigent in their demands than 
we were. The inability of Britain to maintain the value of ster- 
ling was in large measure due to her creditable, if imprudent, 
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effort to pay these war debts — an effort which required her 
to make exports without being paid for them, the so-called 
unrequited exports. The invisible income of Britain included 
the earnings of British bankers, brokers, insurance men, mer- 
chants and traders from their innumerable services in the 
conduct of the business of the world throughout the world. 
British skill and experience, and British character, with the sup- 
port the British Government gave to Britons as they went about 
the world on their business, made these earnings an important 
factor in the balance of payments. This source of income has 
been impaired by the war and postwar unsettlement, by the 
loosening of the bonds of Empire, by the inconvertibility of 
sterling, and by nationalization, bulk buying and other policies 
which tend to make the services of these merchants and traders 
and brokers and bankers less necessary and less profitable. 

Europe’s monopoly of the manufacturing business of the 
world, which was fairly complete in the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution, and through much of the nineteenth century, has 
disappeared. Every nation everywhere to a greater or less extent 
has gone into the manufacturing business, or wants to, and wants 
to become independent as far as possible of imports from Europe. 
President Truman’s Point Four will, if implemented, advance 
this trend. The wars not only impaired Europe’s manpower and 
plant, but greatly stimulated the technological development of 
American factories, mines and farms; and diverted to us much 
of Western Europe’s purchases which had formerly been made 
in Eastern Europe and the Far East. The iron curtain and the 
military occupation of Germany have bisected Europe’s trade. 
Trade with the Orient has been disrupted by war and revolution 
in Asia. 

For these among other good reasons Europe has a deficit in 
her balance of payments. Her foreign wealth and income are lost 
or impaired and her imports exceed her exports. This is the 
fundamental disequilibrium. No export drive, no directed ex- 
ports, no export bonus, no devaluation, no import restriction, 
can, with the best will in the world, produce net exports, if the 
people consume more goods than they produce. Only out of the 
surplus production can net exports be made. So it is that Europe 
is living beyond her means; and small blame to her under all the 
circumstances. 

Spending more than her income abroad has involved inflation 
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for Europe. Less blameless inflationary forces have been power- 
ful too, and cumulative. Over-spending at home and inflation lead 
to the distrust of paper money, which the devaluations will aggra- 
vate, and to difficulty in capturing, in taxes and loans from sav- 
ings, money enough to pay the governments’ bills. Domestic 
deficits have to be paid by printing more money, foreign deficits 
by sacrifice of reserves and borrowing and gifts. 

Great capital expenditure was necessary to repair war dam- 
age; but the immense capital expenditure in Europe since the 
war on public improvements, and on plant and machinery, 
under five-year plans or in a race to achieve greatly improved 
methods of production by 1952, has been inflationary. It has 
diverted labor and material from production to construction. 
It has increased the peoples’ spending power without increasing 
the present supply of consumers’ goods, thus giving the people 
too much money to spend and too few things to buy with it. It 
is doubtful that all of these capital expenditures will in the end 
fully justify themselves. When war shortages are satisfied and 
the sellers’ market is past and all the new plants are in produc- 
tion everywhere, who will buy their product? 

Ordinarily we associate inflation with an unbalanced budget, 
and with printing paper money and creating bank credit to fill 
the gap between a government’s receipts and its expenditures. 
That has been part of the trouble in France. But England has 
had a balanced budget, or an approximately balanced budget; 
and one must pay deference to the British people who have 
carried the heavy load of taxation necessary to balance the im- 
mense expenditures of the Government. But too much taxation 
is part of Britain’s trouble. It adds to costs and destroys incen- 
tive. Inflation in Britain has been due also to the fact that not 
only excessive capital expenditures but also subsidies, social 
services and civil and military expenditures, however necessary 
or desirable, add to the people’s incomes and spending power 
without adding currently to the supply of consumers’ goods for 
their use. Meanwhile the controls imposed by the British Gov- 
ernment on prices have enhanced the buying power of the people 
by preventing prices from reflecting the inflation which has 
taken place. 

It is sometimes said that Europe will have to accept a lower 
standard of living. Perhaps it is not the peoples’ standard of 
living that is too high. It may be the governments’ standard of 
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living that is too high — just as it is here at home. Governments 
spend too much money. There are too many civil servants, per- 
forming too many useless, or obstructive, tasks. There is too 
much government. What is needed in Europe, I suspect, is even 
better pay, incentive pay, for the workers who really work, and 
greater mobility of labor; and that the workers be able to buy the 
things they want, or their wives and children want, with their 
pay. This is the incentive that gets results. 

Evidently a fundamental imbalance in the world’s trade was 
the underlying cause of the devaluations, and inflation the sec- 
ondary cause, while world opinion was the proximate cause that 
precipitated them. 

To what extent will devaluation relieve the problem? The 
30.§ percent depreciation of sterling makes possible a consider- 
able cut in British selling prices, and should increase the quan- 
tity of their dollar sales; but whether Britain’s sales for dollars 
can be increased enough in quantity to much more than make 
up for any reduction in prices is doubtful. Britain’s facilities, 
both in plant and manpower, are pretty fully employed, and 
she has been enjoying profitable sellers’ markets at home and 
in the sterling area for what she can produce. Where then are 
the goods to be found that are to be sold in the difficult dollar 
markets? American competition will not long be idle; and the 
American consumer may be the chief beneficiary of cut prices. 
On the whole it is not probable that Britain will gain much 
from increased exports to the United States. On the other 
hand, the 30.5 percent depreciation of sterling results in a 43.9 
percent increase in the sterling equivalent of our dollar prices 
for British and sterling area purchases here. This will help bal- 
ance Britain’s trade, for it imposes an obstacle to our exports, 
in addition to existing and proposed British quantitative restric- 
tions on imports, and the dollar scarcity. Nobody ought to object 
to these British restrictions, for there is nothing discreditable or 
unfriendly about not buying goods one can’t pay for. 

The deflations initiated by the dear money policy — the 6 per- 
cent and 7 percent bank rates of the Bank of England and the 
Federal Reserve Bank — in 1920 and 1929 turned the terms of 
trade in Britain’s favor. That is to say, the prices of food and 
raw materials, which she imported, came down faster and farther 
than the prices of manufactures, which she exported. Now, how- 
ever, instead of dear money, the central banks are keeping money 
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cheap, and the United States Government is supporting farm 
prices and stockpiling raw materials and doing some deficit 
financing. All this will tend to keep up the prices of what Britain 
has to buy. But the outer sterling area, which is normally an 
exporter of food and raw materials, should benefit by the higher 
prices. It is hard to tell where the advantage of the terms of 
trade will lie. 

There is not much reason to expect any great flow of money 
toward sterling now, such as occurred after 1919 and again after 
1931. Then the pound was depreciated; it was not devalued, 
but allowed to float or drift downward. The gold or dollar rate 
was established in a free market, by the process of trial and error. 
After falling as low as $3.19 in 1920, the pound came back to 
its old parity $4.86 in 1925; and after falling as low as $3.14 
in 1932 the pound rose as high as $5.53 in 1933. As soon as the 
world became convinced after 1919, and again after 1931, that 
the free pound was undervalued, sterling attracted flight money, 
the money of speculators and investors all over the world, who 
bought the free pound cheap for a profit. So the depreciation 
of the pound influenced the movement of money, as well as the 
balance of trade, in favor of Britain. Now, however, the pound 
is not free, but is an inconvertible pegged currency, and foreign 
investors who hold sterling and sterling securities have had 
their investments frozen for years, and now devalued, and still 
they can’t get their money out. On the whole the present sterling 
devaluation can scarcely be expected to have the consequences 
here or abroad which sterling depreciation had after 1919 and 
1931. 

4 ee persons propose the homeopathic cure, simulta similibus 
curantur, or a hair of the dog that bit me. It has been suggested, 
in the interest of the gold producers, or in a spirit of good clean 
fun, that the United States should devalue the dollar too, that 
is, pay more than $35 an ounce for gold. Let’s make devaluation 
unanimous, they seem to say. Thirty-five dollars an ounce was the 
price fixed in 1934. That price was too high then, and it has re- 
mained high enough ever since to make the United States the 
chief market for the world’s gold production. The Federal Re- 
serve has more than ss percent gold cover for its currency and 
deposits. The legal requirement is only 25 percent. It is unthink- 
able that the United States should set to work to defeat the foreign 
currency devaluations, by devaluation of the dollar, and thus re- 
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store the overvaluation of foreign currencies which their devalua- 
tion was meant to correct. It would be deplorable for the United 
States, whose position as a creditor nation is so strongly en- 
trenched, to engage again in the futile race of competitive de- 
preciation which contributed to the world catastrophe in the 
thirties. If there is to be peace and reconstruction there must 
be faith in somebody’s money, some nation’s money. If there is 
to be a solid rock on which to build our own welfare and Euro- 
pean and world reconstruction, it must be the honor and impreg- 
nability of the United States dollar and its redeemability for 
settling international balances at the gold price fixed in 1934. 
We should not raise the gold price, and we shall not. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has again and again denied any intention 
to do so and the President himself has spoken wisely and de- 
cisively on this question. Let us hope that will end this nonsense. 
Nor should we put gold coin in circulation; we should keep it in 
reserve to settle international balances. Do let’s let our money be. 

What other remedies may there be? Freer trade in Europe, 
lower tariffs, the removal of embargoes and quotas, and con- 
vertible currencies, are most desirable. But let us not exaggerate 
what free trade within Europe can do, nor forget that it is free 
trade with us that Europe needs to close the dollar gap. Europe 
is densely populated and highly industrialized, and her problem 
essentially is to make exports to the dollar area to pay for the food 
and raw materials which she must import from the outer world. 
Indeed too much intra-European trade may divert needed labor 
and materials from the necessary task of making exports to the 
outer world, and leave a yawning dollar gap. A stronger and 
better integrated Europe is greatly to be desired, but the solution 
of the European economic problem is not intra-European trade, 
but extra-European trade. It is hard to see how the consolidation 
of the dollar deficits of the deficit countries can reduce the dollar 
deficit. 

Some go further and demand a Western European political 
or economic union. That seems hardly feasible in time to solve 
Europe’s problem. The analogy to our federal union, our great 
free trade area, is imperfect. Our people had one language, one 
literature, one common law and one King, when they rebelled 
and formed a confederation which later became a union. Even 
so it took 90 years and a civil war to confirm the union. Free 
trade within the United States has been a great blessing to us. 
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But we had no established manufactures to be displaced when 
we adopted that great principle. Europe, however, has an eco- 
nomic history; it has been a going concern for a long time. The 
removal of quantitative barriers and lowering of tariffs seems 
feasible, but free trade as we have it within the United States 
might mean that some protected industries would collapse in 
Europe. How then are the necessary migration and resettlement 
of laborers from the abandoned inefficient plants to be arranged? 
Must these newly displaced persons learn a new language, a new 
patriotism? If nationalism is discarded, what substitute is there 
for patriotism, for the love of country? Can the whole of Europe 
be of one language, and of one speech? Or can a polyglot Euro- 
pean Union maintain democracy and freedom and quicken the 
peoples’ blood and warm their hearts? It seems that a too hurried 
union would involve a great upheaval, and this at a time of 
trouble, when every minute counts and every disturbance should 
be avoided. European union may come by evolution. It can’t 
come by fiat. No shotgun wedding will do the job. 

Monetary union without political union is impossible. There 
cannot be a common currency without common sovereignty and 
a common parliament and common taxes and common expendi- 
tures. The very life of the government of any nation, and the 
welfare of its citizens, depend on its control of money and credit 
within its borders; and the value of its money depends upon the 
way that control is exercised. To put these at the disposal of a 
foreign nation or committee of foreign nations would be suicidal. 

If neither devaluation, nor intra-European trade, nor union 
now, will solve the problem, what then can be done? First and 
foremost, for our own sake and Europe’s sake, we should manage 
our own economy so that it will continue to grow and prosper, 
but without inflation. Nothing more certainly will precipitate 
disaster in Europe than a depression here, or a boom and bust 
here. Our fiscal and monetary policy must be a middle-of-the- 
road policy, avoiding rigorously both inflation and deflation. 

We should be more liberal in regard to the movement across 
our frontiers of men and of trade and of money. We should 
open our doors a little wider to desirable immigration. We 
should let Europeans earn dollars from their shipping, banking, 
insurance and trading services, if they can, in free and fair com- 
petition. We should eliminate our own subsidies and quotas. 
We should further reduce our tariffs, all across the board, uni- 
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laterally, to the point where they let more goods in. As a creditor 
nation, our tariffs should be for revenue only, except where 
needed to protect industries essential for the national defense. 
Merely reciprocal reduction of tariffs is inadequate to the present 
situation, for it means we hope to increase our exports as much 
as our imports. What we need to do is to increase our imports 
more than we increase our exports, if we are to reduce the dollar 
gap. 

Private American foreign investment would help. Indeed, 
the fundamental trade disequilibrium is so great that the inter- 
national accounts can scarcely be balanced without great Ameri- 
can investment overseas, both public and private. There has 
been some direct investment by American companies and will 
be more no doubt. The more the better. But private American 
investors whose foreign investments have been frozen for years, 
and are now devalued, and are still frozen, will be slow to make 
much more such investments. Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird. We are told foreign countries must not 
be exploited for profit. In the experience of American investors 
it has been too often the case that American capital sent abroad 
has been not the exploiter but the exploited. It has been subject 
to excessive taxation, to default, confiscation and repudiation, 
and now to inconvertibility and devaluation. If American for- 
eign investment is to be encouraged, our Government and for- 
eign governments must reverse their policies and give firm 
assurance to American investors that their investments will be 
respected and protected, and that they may hope to profit by 
them, and collect their profits. Otherwise, indeed, our Govern- 
ment should discourage American foreign investments, whether 
in developed or underdeveloped areas. 

Until currencies are convertible and government policies are 
more helpful to private foreign investment, our Government will 
have to continue to help to fill the dollar gap. Our postwar loans 
to Britain and France and other European countries, whether 
made by our Government or by our wholly owned governmental 
agencies, should be extended, principal and interest, or cancelled. 
Let us follow the precedent of lend-lease and Marshall aid 
rather than the less happy precedent of the First World War 
debts. 

Marshall aid must continue at least until 1952. The problems 
of each country should be dealt with practically, in the light of 
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its own peculiar requirements and our own national interest. 
Britain has problems quite different from those of any other 
country. Her currency is a key currency. She is banker for the 
dollar pool. She alone incurred a great external war debt, the 
sterling balances. These should be scaled down and funded; and 
we should help arrange it. If that results in hardship in special 
cases the United States should lend or grant money direct to the 
sterling area countries concerned for urgent needs. France has 
no foreign war debt but a heavy postwar debt to the United 
States. She lives in the memory and under the shadow of invasion 
and occupation. She has no permanent problem of balancing 
her international accounts. But France has failed for a long time 
to balance her internal budget and to maintain the soundness of 
her currency, and still needs our help. Italy has recently pursued 
a classically sound fiscal and monetary policy, but has a chronic 
unemployment problem. Holland suffers from the burden of 
her losses in Indonesia. 

Capital expenditures of most European countries, and their im- 
ports of capital goods, should be drastically curtailed. Our aid 
should be increasingly restricted to necessary purchases of food 
and raw materials and, where adequate measures are being taken 
to achieve balanced budgets and balanced international accounts, 
to support currency convertibility. Some continental countries 
should be nearly self-supporting by now. They will not be fully 
self-supporting until compelled to be by shrinking our aid, which 
has tended to continue after the war the undue concentration 
on the United States of European purchases. 

In view of all these considerations, it would seem well to 
allow the able administrator of Marshall aid great latitude in 
allocating to the European countries what money Congress de- 
cides to grant, to be spent pretty much as he may deem best. Too 
great specification about what European countries may buy must 
lead to waste and inefficiency. Indeed, it would be much better 
if the money granted were not spent at all but were added to 
the European countries’ gold or dollar reserves, and used to 
support their currencies in foreign exchange when the need arises. 

We might well take a further step toward currency stability 
and offer continuing aid specifically for exchange support at 
approved rates to those nations which stop inflationary expendi- 
tures, balance their budgets and their current international ac- 
counts, and (while restricting export or flight of capital) make 
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their currencies freely convertible for current transactions. Such 
a plan would offer a strong incentive to the nations to achieve 
convertibility. With nations as with men, the incentive system is 
more effective than the lecture system. Nobody disputes the de- 
sirability of restoring a system of multilateral trade and pay- 
ments, but many experts doubt that the world will have the 
economic strength and flexibility to restore such a system in the 
near future. I, on the other hand, doubt that the world can re- 
cover economic strength and flexibility until a system of multi- 
lateral trade and payments is restored. 

Though the Economic Cooperation Administration is to end 
in 1952, it is unduly optimistic to suppose that all aid to Europe 
can stop short then. The aid we give should be reduced gradu- 
ally from year to year and be spread over a greater number of 
years. Abrupt termination would mean that all the $30 billion 
or thereabouts we have spent or promised postwar, through 
UNRRA, direct government loans, World Bank, World Fund, 
Export-Import Bank, Marshall aid and military aid, might be 
wasted and we might lose the cold war. Our aid must taper off, 
not just stop. In spite of war’s dreadful losses, and war-weariness, 
Europe has made immense strides since the war. American aid, 
and notably, the brilliant and nobly conceived Marshall Plan, 
have contributed greatly to this progress. 

Though we must help her on the way, Europe must save her- 
self in the end. Her chief contributions to recovery must be bal- 
anced budgets, greater production, greater savings, greater free- 
dom and greater enterprise. Europe cannot recover without stop- 
ping inflation and establishing monetary order. Europe cannot 
recover until mobility is restored to capital and labor, nor until 
the direction of the effort of both is determined by prices and 
wages instead of by politicians and civil servants. Europe cannot 
recover until the price system, the profit and loss system, the in- 
centive system, are restored, and competitive enterprise and risk- 
taking replace controls by governments, by cartels and by trade 
unions. We can help Europe to survive, but only she herself 
can do what is necessary to recovery. The mistakes being made 
in Europe, however great they may be, are, like our own, still 
the mistakes of free peoples, made by their own choice, and, 
above all else, they remain free and free to change again. It is 
in our interest to defend their survival with our resources and 
our might. 


AFTER DEVALUATION: 
THE COMMON TASK 
By Sir Arthur Salter 


HE devaluation of the pound last September, followed 
immediately by that of so many other currencies, is a sharp 
reminder of the changing pattern of economic relations in 
the postwar world. In itself it is like a single figure in red at the 
end of a company’s balance sheet. Such a menacing cipher re- 
flects only the net result of many factors, good and bad, in past 
experience, and indicates the compelling necessity of new adjust- 
ments. It mirrors neither the past nor the future pattern in all 
the complexity of individual transactions. It does, however, 
present an immediate challenge to think of both. This is an ap- 
propriate moment, then, to attempt a broad survey of the main 
forces determining the shape of things to come. 

The present devaluation was, of course, not so much an act of 
policy as a recognition of facts and a surrender to necessity. Great 
Britain, and others in a comparable position, had been unable to 
sell enough to the dollar countries at current prices and exchange 
rates to balance their international accounts, even with Marshall 
Aid; and their reserves of gold and foreign exchange, especially 
those held in London for the whole of the sterling area, had there- 
fore become dangerously depleted. Recognition of this, and in- 
creasing expectations of devaluation, had depreciated the pound, 
wherever transactions in it escaped the exchange control, even 
below its purchasing parity. The devaluation by 30.5 percent 
reflected both these influences. If the value of currency in pur- 
chasing power and in public estimation does not equal its ex- 
change rate, the rate must obviously be allowed to adjust itself, 
before all reserves are exhausted. And that is what happened. 

A new exchange rate is, however, more than a barometer. It 
changes the terms of trade with all countries whose rates have not 
been similarly altered; and must substantially modify, as it is 
intended to do, the whole pattern of foreign commerce. Before 
looking at deeper forces operating below the surface of current 
transactions, we should note the first effects of a devaluation of 
30.5 percent on, for example, British trade with countries like 
the United States whose currencies have not been devalued. If, 
and where, dollar and sterling prices remain unchanged, British 
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goods as delivered are of course 30.5 percent cheaper in terms 
of dollars; and, at that rate, 43.9 percent more of British goods 
and services would have to be sold to earn the same number of 
dollars as before. That means that very nearly half as much again 
of British effort would be required to earn a given number of 
dollars — to get back to scratch, so to speak, without making any 
further progress in the earning of more dollars. 

Also, to attain a reduction in price fully equivalent to the per- 
centage by which the exchange rate has been lowered, costs in- 
cluding wage costs must not rise; although devaluation is bound 
to increase the cost of any imported raw materials used and to 
raise in some measure the cost of living and therefore strengthen 
the demand for higher wages. Of course in practice dollar and 
sterling prices will not remain the same in all cases after devalua- 
tion. Some dollar goods will fall in price; some sterling prices 
of articles exported to dollar countries will rise. On the other 
hand, even when the British manufacturer offers the same sterling 
price, later costs of salesmanship and so on will reduce the initial 
advantage. Moreover, it must be expected that when productive 
capacity is converted, or goods switched from the market at home, 
there will be some frictional loss. The net result of these qualifi- 
cations is that the American customer will not, in general, get 
as great a reduction as 30.5 percent, and his inducement to buy 
more will be correspondingly less; and the increase in the volume 
of British goods required to earn as many dollars as before will 
not be as great as 43.9 percent. All this means only that, for both 
good and ill, the devaluation will not be fully effective. No one 
can estimate precisely the actual consequences; but the starting 
point of any attempt to do so must obviously be an analysis of the 
full effects of devaluation, in the absence of special factors which 
may reduce or offset it. 

The effect on the trading relations of other countries which 
have devalued with the dollar countries will, in principle, be the 
same. Between each other (where the rate of devaluation has been 
the same, as in most cases it has been), the terms of trade will of 
course be unaffected. 

What, then, is likely to be the result? I should guess that British 
exports to Canada (which has lowered her rate by only 9 percent) 
will increase very greatly, so much indeed as to earn substantially 
more Canadian dollars in spite of the extra volume required to 
earn as many. The devaluation will also add an ordinary eco- 
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nomic incentive to reénforce governmental limitations of dollar 
imports, and give a stronger impulse to the search for substitutes 
elsewhere. All devaluing countries should similarly be able to 
increase their exports substantially to hard-currency countries. 
Britain should, for example, be able to sell much more to Vene- 
zuela and Iran. The prospects of a sufficient increase in the sales 
to the United States itself are perhaps more doubtful. A small 
proportion of the vast domestic market in America would make 
all the difference to the non-dollar countries. But it will take a 
great effort to pass far beyond the point at which even the same 
dollars as before are earned with the increased volume now re- 
quired. Much depends on the United States tariffs; and it must 
not be forgotten that, from the point of view of the American 
manufacturer who finds the increased competition of foreign 
goods inconvenient, these goods are coming in with the double 
advantage of lower wage-rates and what he will regard as “ex- 
change dumping.” It is true, as is argued below, that the free 
entry of foreign goods, even on this basis, is to the advantage of 
the American economy as a whole; and the Administration in 
Washington doubtless recognizes this. But the political difficulty 
of giving full effect to pure economic doctrine in these circum- 
stances must be recognized. 

Meantime the devaluing countries will have equal difficulty in 
enforcing the policy required for them to take full advantage of 
the export opportunity offered by devaluation. Internal prices 
both of imported foods and of raw materials required for the 
manufacture of both goods consumed at home and sold abroad 
must rise. If the effect on the standard of living were allowed to 
lead to wage inflation all the initial advantages might be lost. 
The elimination of internal inflation by measures of economy, 
both public and private, is essential. One of the most serious 
consequences of the devaluation is that it introduces a new and 
serious form of inflation. Professor John H. Williams was able 
to point out, in his article in the October issue of this review, that 
the “peak of the postwar inflation has been passed.” * But the 
large increase in the volume of exports required to earn the same 
dollars at the new exchange rates, still more to increase those 
earnings, must result in the withdrawal of goods from the home 
markets (whether they have hitherto been made at home or im- 
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ported from other “deficit” countries). No similarly automatic 
reduction of the public’s spending power results, and the new in- 
flation can be checked only by deliberate new measures of en- 
forced economy. The British Government has introduced a pro- 
gram of economies, including capital and current expenditure, 
both public and private, amounting to something over £250,000,- 
ooo. That is a very substantial total, but in the nature of the case 
the economies will come into operation more slowly than the 
inflation they are required to counter; and it is generally believed 
that much more will be required. The same problem confronts 
all the devaluing countries and will in every case be difficult. 

Of course to the extent to which production per man can be 
increased by greater effort or improved technique, inflation will 
be reduced without corresponding reduction of purchasing 
power; and, as we shall see, any satisfactory solution must include 
measures to secure this. In the case of Great Britain there might 
be one other alleviation. Early in this year Britain’s current for- 
eign trade was in “‘over-all” balance. But a part of the exports 
which contributed to this consisted of “unrequited” exports paid 
for out of the so-called “sterling balances.” These were balances 
acquired by other countries, especially India and Egypt, by the 
provision of goods and services during the war. They amount to 
over 3 billion pounds, and though the drawings on them have been 
controlled, the amounts released annually have recently been at 
the rate of some hundreds of million pounds. These obligations 
were of course incurred by Britain in large measure for the pur- 
pose of waging a war in which the creditors were also interested. 
There is, therefore, some moral claim for a suitable combination 
of funding, scaling down and control of the rate of release. More- 
over, it would be against the interest of the owners of the balances 
that the British economy and sterling should be further weak- 
ened. Nevertheless, when full allowance is made for these con- 
siderations, the owners still have a moral as well as a legal claim 
to draw substantially on the balances, and an urgent need to do 
so for immediate necessities. The releases agreed to by the British 
Government have been those considered necessary on grounds of 
justice and political expediency. The Government has announced 
that, in the present crisis, it will now be compelled to exercise a 
tighter control of these balances. 

It is possible that America might play a useful part in any 
settlement. At the time of the American loan to Britain, the 
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United States Government urged strongly that these balances 
(which were and are still weighing heavily on the British econ- 
omy) should be strictly controlled. I have always thought it re- 
grettable that America was not asked at that time to convene a 
conference to consider the general question of outstanding war 
obligations (other than those of the enemy countries) — a con- 
ference over which she would have presided with the immense 
prestige of her own lend-lease. No comparable arrangement 
could indeed have been expected in the case of the sterling bal- 
ances, many of which represented purchases not directly re- 
quired for the war. But a reasonably satisfactory settlement 
might well have been achieved. Perhaps, in a somewhat different 
form, America could still help in a solution. Indeed, she is in some 
measure contributing to it by some of the loans now being made 
to India by the International Bank (whose resources are mainly 
American) and by the aid now projected under President Tru- 
man’s “fourth point” to underdeveloped countries. 

This description of Britain’s economy under the impact of 
devaluation may be a suitable introduction for a wider survey, 
because many of the factors discussed apply also in the case of 
other “deficit” countries, and because Britain and her sterling 
form the basis of so much of the trade which is actually taking 
place between these countries and which is supplying so many 
necessities to each. It is time now, however, to extend our vision 
over a wider range of countries and economic developments. 


It 


Devaluation is a dramatic reminder of what has been the prin- 
cipal failure of the Allied belligerents in Europe in their efforts 
to restore their economies after the war. They have not, as the 
drain on the reserves has shown, succeeded in balancing their ac- 
counts with the dollar world, even with Marshall Aid. Still less 
have they achieved such progress as to make it likely that they 
will do so when that aid comes to an end. Failure in this respect 
must not, however, be allowed to obscure their remarkable 
achievement in other respects. A recent U.N. bulletin gives an 
index of industrial production which shows, both for the United 
Kingdom and for belligerent Europe as a whole, excluding 
Russia and Germany, an increase of about 20 percent in the first 
half of 1949 as compared with 1938. This represents a more 
rapid recovery than after the first war in spite of the greater 
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devastation and the present division between west and east. Mr. 
Hoffman had reason to congratulate the countries of O.E.E.C., in 
his address to that body on October 31, on the “truly amazing 
progress in restoring industrial and agricultural production.” 
This economic progress has, moreover, been accompanied by a 
steady political improvement in Western Europe since February 
1948. 

It is much, but it is not enough. More production, more inter- 
European trade, and more economical manufacture of the goods 
that have to be exported in return for dollar imports are all re- 
quired. Some of this will depend upon more effective incentives 
to increased enterprise and effort. Much will depend on interna- 
tional arrangements. Mr. Hoffman, in the same address, said that 
the two major tasks were to balance Europe’s dollar accounts, 
and, second, to “move ahead on a far-reaching program to build 
in Western Europe a more dynamic, expanding program — 
nothing less than an integration of the Western European econ- 
omy.” He asked for a concerted program early in 1950. It is 
notorious that O.E.E.C.’s work in this respect has been disap- 
pointing, especially to American observers. It is also obvious that 
this is a very critical stage in the Marshall policy. Funds are now 
being devoted to capital installations, and so far as these are re- 
lated to existing national economies and not to a plan designed to 
achieve greater integration, they will prove additional obstacles 
to progress in the future. Renewed efforts are now being made to 
promote more inter-European trade and to enable the countries 
of Western Europe to supply more of each other’s necessities. It 
is to be hoped that greater success will now be achieved than in 
the past, but if the American people are not to feel seriously disap- 
pointed with the new program (even to the point of endangering 
the future instalments of Marshall Aid) it is important that they 
should realize the immense difficulties of a comprehensive and 
complete economic union. The advantages of a single market like 
that provided by some 150,000,000 in the United States are of 
course immense, as American experience has demonstrated. But 
federation there was facilitated by homogeneity in race, tradition 
and language, and the economic adjustments resulting from free 
competition were made easier by the fact that workers displaced 
in one area could migrate to another. No similar opportunities 
are available in Europe, and a displaced migrant has to find his 
way through a network of security regulations enforced to ex- 
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clude the politically doubtful as well as for other reasons. More- 
Over, a customs or currency union is scarcely possible in any com- 
plete form without a form of political union to which the resist- 
ances of national sovereignties and national loyalties are still very 
strong. These obstacles are probably too great, in spite of the 
powerful impetus given by the present situation, for union to be 
complete within any near future. Some intermediate system is all 
that can be hoped for. An increase in the goods allowed to pass 
freely without “quota” restrictions; reduction without abolition 
of tariffs and other impediments; a general plan for locating 
major industrial and power plants, with little regard for fron- 
tiers, and its assistance by the conditional allocation of Marshall 
funds; the extension of the sterling area (with reénforcement of 
reserves), with free inter-convertibility of currencies and their 
conditional convertibility into dollars; an embryonic common 
government (short of federation) in the shape of a strengthened 
O.E.E.C., for the purpose of securing reasonable similarity of 
domestic policies and of economy in dollar expenditure — these 
may together form the outline of a practicable system. It would 
prepare the way for a more complete union not immediately pos- 
sible. No short-cut by free convertibility or unrestricted multi- 
lateralism or complete customs or currency union is likely to be 
possible. Progress along one line will depend on simultaneous 
progress along the others. If as much as is suggested above is 
achieved, it would be unfair and unwise to regard it as disap- 
pointing. 

Apart from any arrangements between them, the Marshall 
countries all have in varying degree the same task as that de- 
scribed for Britain — the elimination of inflation and the in- 
crease of economical production. What has happened broadly is 
that, in consequence of world shortages and the weakness of na- 
tional currencies caused by the general trade disequilibrium, each 
country has controlled external trade and currency movements. 
Bilateral trade agreements, inflationary conditions and currency 
restrictions have combined to form a market or markets sheltered 
from the full impact of world competition in which trade has de- 
veloped on the basis of relatively high costs and prices. This mat- 
tered little while everything was less important than increased 
production. It mattered comparatively little so long as there 
was a sellers’ market throughout the world. But a minor and 
short-lived American recession last spring and the arrival of the 
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inevitable buyers’ market quickly revealed the underlying weak- 
ness and the reserves fell rapidly. Hence the devaluation crisis, 
and the need for the renewed efforts to encourage more exports 
to dollar markets under conditions of keen competition. So long 
as easy profits and sheltered markets are available, under infla- 
tionary conditions, either at home or in other soft currency coun- 
tries, there will be no sufficient compelling force to secure the 
transfer of enterprise and the redevelopment of labor to the 
export drive. Hence the necessity for disinflation, as the prior 
condition of an increased effort to export, to avert the danger of 
losing the new opportunity offered by devaluation and the threat 
of even lower exchange rates. 


III 


The more we consider the magnitude of the task of adjustment, 
on the new terms of trade now set by devaluation, the more 
plainly we see that no satisfactory solution can be found solely 
in terms of enforced economies and austerity. Disinflation and 
“income freezing” are only an indispensable stage in preparing 
the way for a new creative effort to produce more and more 
economically. The provision of adequate incentives for this pur- 
pose of course raises the main issues between the two major politi- 
cal parties in Great Britain, and indeed between the policies and 
political philosophy of the present British Government and those 
of Western European countries as well as the United States. But 
it is perhaps true to say that there is a growing recognition in 
Britain as elsewhere that policy must be directed more to increas- 
ing the ordinary economic motives of conditional profit and 
loss, of varying wage rates; otherwise the necessary redeployment 
of labor on a sufficient scale to the essential industries and the 
increase in man-year production in those industries will be im- 
possible. Such penal enforcement as is possible in a free society 
cannot be sufficient unless it is reinforced to a greater extent than 
at present by the pervasive and intimate compulsions of personal 
gain and loss. Social progress, as the great Cambridge econo- 
mist Marshall remarked long ago, depends on harnessing to it not 
only the highest but also the strongest forces of human nature. 
Patriotic appeals and personal economic inducements are of 
course both in operation, and will continue to be; but the propor- 
tions need to be changed in favor of the latter. Too often, under 
inflationary conditions, economic incentives have tended to keep 
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enterprise and labor in less essential work rather than to secure 
the transfer and redeployment required. They must be the ally 
instead of the enemy of public policy. The provision of the ap- 
propriate incentives of course depends partly upon government 
policy, partly upon the trade unions and managements rear- 
ranging wage rates, after the first disinflationary wage freezing, 
so as to give a greater reward for increased effort and transfer 
to the most important work. The problems raised are too complex 
and controversial for adequate discussion in this article. But the 
recognition of the need for new disinflationary measures suggests 
a movement in the right direction. 


IV 


The extent of the “dollar gap” can be conveniently seen by con- 
trasting the United States balance of payments in the last com- 
pleted year for which accounts are available, 1948, with the posi- 
tion a decade earlier. In the years 1936-8 the United States ex- 
ported $4.1 billion of goods and services, and imported $3.6 bil- 
lion (including investment income in both cases), leaving only a 
half billion for adjustments through capital operations and gold 
movements. In 1948 the corresponding totals are $16.8 billion 
and $10.3 billion, leaving a surplus of no less than $6.5. This had 
to be abridged by the United States Government aid — $4.6 bil- 
lion (mainly “Marshall”) — by some advances by the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund — and for the rest from the reserves of 
non-dollar countries. This situation was aggravated — to an ex- 
tent which cannot be exactly measured by available statistics — 
by the minor recession last spring which precipitated, though it 
cannot be said to have caused, the actual crisis. 

Last winter O.E.E.C.’s “Interim Report” suggested that as 
events were then developing, and without “drastic changes of 
policy,” there was the likelihood of a deficit of $2 to $3 billion 
when Marshall Aid came to an end in 1952. Subsequent develop- 
ments do not suggest that such an estimate would be too pessi- 
mistic. 

What will happen if nothing effective is done to improve the 
position in the meantime? Since the logic of the balance of pay- 
ments is inexorable, and the plus and minus items (including 
capital movements) of every country are necessarily in balance 
at every moment, the question is, what will be the resulting level 
and pattern of international trade? Policy can only influence the 
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proportions of the constituent items, and so far as deficit countries 
cannot export goods and import capital on a sufficient scale, they 
will necessarily lose imports from the surplus countries. A lower- 
ing of the whole level of dollar trade of course involves loss to 
both seller and buyer, perhaps sufficient to cause or aggravate 
a depression for the first and to cause disastrous impoverishment 
to the second. 

The penalty of failing to increase dollar earnings enough to 
prevent a great further reduction of imports from the dollar 
countries would indeed be very great. It would reduce not only 
food standards but also the rate of mechanization on which in- 
creased productive efficiency depends. Above all, it would prob- 
ably result in such a loss of raw materials as would prevent fac- 
tories running to full capacity, and so start a downward spiral. 
This would also cause large-scale unemployment. And it is im- 
portant to realize that this would be a form of unemployment 
which the remedial measures associated with Lord Keynes could 
not relieve but would only aggravate. Those measures were de- 
signed to increase an inadequate home demand. They could do 
nothing to reduce the unemployment resulting from an inade- 
quacy of imported raw materials. Indeed, they would add to the 
evil by causing new inflation and increasing the costs of export- 
able goods. 


WY 


To the extent that there is a net export of capital from surplus 
countries (in the form of loans, investments or gifts), whether 
to the deficit countries direct or to others to which they can export, 
the change in the level of exports and imports, otherwise inevi- 
table and painful to all concerned, is of course reduced. It is there- 
fore natural and altogether a good thing that active efforts are 
being made to stimulate the export of American capital through 
the Export-Import Bank and the International Bank and the 
projects contained in the President’s “fourth point.” These all 
dispose of money either provided by the American taxpayer or 
raised by public loans carrying a United States guarantee. In each 
case, however, the intention is, by providing funds in this way, to 
pave the way for genuine private investment; and a President’s 
Committee is specially charged with the duty of finding ways to 
encourage the American businessman to invest his money abroad. 

How far is it reasonable to hope that the gap will be bridged 
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in this way when Marshall Aid comes to an end? Undoubtedly 
much can be done. The two Banks are already lending money on 
a not inconsiderable scale. By financing projects in underde- 
veloped countries which will either save or earn dollars, and by 
expanding basic utilities, such as transport and power installa- 
tions, they are improving the conditions required for the kind of 
enterprise which may be attractive to private investors. 

But what is the order of magnitude to be expected? Obviously 
this depends upon the opportunities for productive and reason- 
ably safe investment and upon the extent to which private invest- 
ment can be attracted. A recent study prepared for the National 
Association of Manufacturers has estimated that something like 
$2 billion of American capital a year might be available for for- 
eign investment. If there were in fact annual investment on any- 
thing like this scale the gap might be closed without disastrous 
changes in the level of imports and exports. 

But it would be misleading to count upon any such figure in 
the years immediately ahead. The limiting factor is not the 
amount of capital theoretically available for export but the dis- 
covery of sound and attractive projects. The International Bank 
has already found this in seeking outlets for the comparatively 
modest resources now at its disposal. Sound foreign investment 
requires a combination of economic opportunities for develop- 
ment and of political conditions which give an assurance that 
these opportunities will not be destroyed by administrative in- 
competence, confiscatory policies or armed strife. The regions of 
the world in which both conditions are satisfied are not very 
numerous at the present time. On purely economic criteria there 
may be opportunities for far-reaching development in China 
and Russia, for example, but obviously the political conditions 
in those countries makes them impossible for American capital 
investment. The same is true, in varying degrees, of many other 
countries in every continent. There is indeed one category, the 
“colonial” areas, especially in Africa, where the political condi- 
tion may be satisfied. The International Bank is now negotiating 
loans to these areas on a modest scale, with the metropolitan 
countries; and what it is doing there may ultimately prove of 
great importance in paving the way for private investment on a 
much larger scale. One of the obstacles to the private foreign in- 
vestment in such areas is that arrangements have to be made with 
the metropolitan country to ensure reasonable security for the 
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investor, while the native is protected from exploitation. If suc- 
cessive groups of private investors have to negotiate separately 
one after the other this may well prové an insuperable obstacle to 
otherwise promising projects. But if the International Bank nego- 
tiates, in connection with its own modest loans, a suitable general 
framework of protective rules, this might then be available for 
later private enterprises. Nevertheless, the possibilities of rapid 
and remunerative colonial development are often greatly exag- 
gerated. We must remember, too, that if the capital development 
does not result in extra dollar-saving and dollar-earning equal 
to the return on the loans or the investment, then the “dollar short- 
age,” though relieved for the time being, will soon actually be in- 
creased. 

Moreover, there are now very formidable difficulties in at- 
tracting American private capital to foreign investment. The 
investor remembers the disastrous fate of the loans of the 1924-8 
period. He has opportunities for a higher yield on his capital in 
good domestic securities than foreign investment can usually 
promise him with any certainty. And it is usually difficult or 
impossible for him to be assured that his profits will not be re- 
duced, to an unknown extent, by taxation, or be inconvertible into 
his own currency — even if there is no actual confiscation of the 
capital plant itself. Perhaps the investor may be tempted to take 
some risk if some form of governmental guarantee relieves him 
of part of it. But private foreign investment on any very great 
scale is still remote and hypothetical. Perhaps the principal 
forms it will continue to take for some time are in the establish- 
ment abroad of subsidiaries of American industries, or the pur- 
chase of equities in foreign companies. 

Devaluation may offer an opportunity for some narrowing of 
the “gap” by increasing exports to dollar countries. But at the 
best it is surely indisputable that no American loans and invest- 
ments — governmental, semi-governmental or private — will 
even approach in magnitude the increase in the gap which must 
follow the termination of Marshall Aid. 

One very important conclusion results. It remains true, as I 
argued in the article I wrote for this review before devaluation,” 
that for as many years ahead as we can reasonably foresee, there 
will be a dollar disequilibrium in the sense that America will 
wish to sell, and non-dollar countries wish (and need) to buy, 
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much more than they can pay for with the dollars available to 
them either from earnings or the net import of capital. 

Since the logic of the balance of payments is inexorable, it fol- 
lows necessarily that everything that America does to reduce 
foreigners’ earnings will reduce pro tanto the total value of 
American exports. We commonly hear it said that “if America 
wishes to sell, she must buy.” This formula is inaccurate if it 
means that she must buy as much as she sells, since the export of 
capital may cover a part of the gap. If it means less than this it 
is not sufficiently precise to exercise a compelling influence on 
policy. But if there is to be a continuing “disequilibrium” in the 
sense just defined — and no responsible person will, I think, dis- 
pute this— a much more useful formula results. America’s ex- 
ports will be determined to a dollar by her foreign customers’ 
dollar resources. Thus the extent to which United States Govern- 
mental action reduces foreigners’ earnings, American exports 
will be reduced by exactly the same amount. If a tariff prevents 
foreigners from earning x dollars which they would otherwise 
have earned, the total value of American exports will be x dol- 
lars less than it would otherwise have been. If a subsidy is given 
to shipping or shipbuilding which reduces foreigners’ earnings 
by y dollars, other American exports will suffer to the extent of 
exactly y dollars.® If insistence on “nondiscrimination” prevents 
two deficit countries from making preferential arrangements 
with each other which are not extended to surplus countries, the 
effect must be that the advantage to some American exporters is 
offset by exactly equal disadvantage to others. “Nondiscrimina- 
tion” is not beneficial to a surplus country, so long as there is a 
dollar disequilibrium. Insistence on it (as Professor John H. 
Williams pointed out) merely impedes the removal of the dis- 
equilibrium. And the removal of that disequilibrium is the prior 
condition of fruitful ‘“nondiscrimination,” genuinely multi- 
lateral trade and convertibility. In all the cases I have mentioned, 
governmental action to help one class of industries brings no 
advantage to the American economy as a whole — and leaves a 
net loss where there is a subsidy paid by the taxpayer. 

From what has been said it follows that the maintenance of the 
highest level of international trade depends upon the observance 

3] am not arguing the general question of shipping subsidies, into which of course 
certain noneconomic considerations enter, such as the “security” reason for maintaining 


a mercantile fleet available in case of war; I am pointing out only the purely economic 
effects. 
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of appropriate principles of conduct by “surplus” (or creditor) 
and “deficit” (or debtor) countries respectively. 

Nor is it difficult to see what these principles are. For “deficit” 
countries they are indicated in the description of Britain’s prob- 
lem. Such countries need to eliminate inflation, to produce 
enough at prices which can compete advantageously, and on a 
sufficient scale, at least in neutral hard currency markets. A 
policy designed to secure this is demonstrably in the interest of 
the country itself; but it involves immediate sacrifice for the sake 
of a greater advantage later and is therefore politically difficult. 
Such countries must also restrict to a minimum their export of 
capital and encourage capital imports. So long as there is a 
serious dollar disequilibrium, deficit countries may also help to 
reduce it by preferential arrangements inter se. 

For surplus countries the appropriate policy is, in terms of 
purely economic doctrine, equally clear. They would encourage 
the maximum of sound foreign investment and of foreign imports 
(even when made by lower-paid labor and helped by devalua- 
tion) ; and they would acquiesce in preferential arrangements be- 
tween deficit countries — arrangements which cannot inflict any 
net damage to the general economy of the surplus countries so 
long as the disequilibrium remains. Once the deficit countries 
have made their goods competitive in general world markets, 
where the domestic tariffs of the principal surplus country give 
its exporters no advantage, it is reasonable to regard the respon- 
sibility of securing a satisfactory adjustment as resting on the sur- 
plus country itself. That was the idea underlying Lord Keynes’ 
“bancor” scheme, proposed but not accepted in connection with 
the Bretton Woods negotiations. Its principles perhaps merit 
some reconsideration now. For a surplus country, as for one in 
deficit, the appropriate policy is demonstrably in the interest of 
its own economy as well as in the general world interest. But it 
involves loss to particular industries, which can reasonably claim 
that they are suffering from unfair competition, though this loss 
is offset by the gain to other, exporting, industries. The full appli- 
cation of the policy is again therefore politically difficult. 

I may perhaps set down one general reflection. To achieve 
the highest level of foreign trade, a surplus country and a deficit 
country must each pursue a different policy. Each will be diffi- 
cult in terms of internal politics. The difficulty does not result 
from a conflict of national interest; for the policy which would 
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benefit the world as a whole would benefit the country itself. Nor 
does it result from a conflict of interest between classes — be- 
tween rich and poor, or management and labor. In the case of 
surplus countries the conflict is between industries which look to 
the home market and to foreign markets. In the case of deficit 
countries it is a conflict between immediate and later advantage. 

It is natural to compare, somewhat nostalgically, America’s 
surplus position with that of Britain a little more than half a 
century ago. Britain then followed the policy ideally appropriate 
to a surplus country — free imports without tariff impediments 
and new foreign investment absorbing the whole of any surplus 
of earnings from exports and earlier foreign investments. There 
was then no “sterling gap” as there is now a “dollar gap.” But it 
was immensely easier then for Britain to pursue the policy ap- 
propriate to a surplus country than it is now for America. Her 
trade with her foreign customers was essentially complementary 
rather than competitive. Moreover, political conditions in the 
world were then much more favorable for productive and reason- 
ably safe foreign investment. In contrast, America (with com- 
paratively small exceptions) produces and makes all she needs — 
and in terms of manpower as economically as foreign countries, 
or even more economically; and the obstacles to sound foreign 
investment on an adequate scale are much greater. 

None of this changes the character of the policy which would 
be most beneficial to America as a “surplus” country as well as 
to the rest of the world. But in any forecast of the failure we must 
recognize that the political difficulties of a full adoption of this 
policy are much greater. 

An examination of the difficulties which arise from the dollar 
disequilibrium, and impede its removal, may easily lead to an 
unduly pessimistic view of the future. There has indeed been, 
as Professor Williams has pointed out, a great structural change 
in the whole international position of Western Europe in relation 
to other continents — a change dating from the early years of this 
century but accelerated and aggravated by the two wars. Its rela- 
tive position in the world is, and will be, different. The pattern of 
international trade is changing, and must change, rapidly and 
on a large scale; and the losses and hardships of readjustment 
are very great. But as older opportunities are lost others will ap- 
pear. The recovery in production in all the belligerent countries 
has been rapid and remarkable. If the political dangers of Com- 
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munistic aggression within and without can be mastered —a 
problem outside the scope of this article — the constant improve- 
ments in mechanization and the technique of production will soon 
offset the losses of war devastation and postwar dislocation. For- 
eign trade may not reach the highest level which would be pos- 
sible if all countries pursued the policies ideally appropriate to 
their position; the return to multilateralism, to political condi- 
tions which give the maximum incentive to efficient production, 
to free convertibility of currencies, will be slow and painful. But 
the goal is agreed and progress is being made towards it. 

It is not unlikely that the close of the period of Marshall Aid 
will bring a temporary decline in the standard of living to mil- 
lions of families. But the skill and industry of the European coun- 
tries that were belligerent remain; the methods of production at 
their disposal are continually improving; their recuperative 
powers, though restricted by political difficulties, have already 
been demonstrated. A period of shortages, austerities and restric- 
tion, a long-drawn-out struggle to regain standards of living in 
the face of frustrating circumstances, do not easily evoke an 
intensity of effort like the dramatic crises of a war. But as the 
necessity becomes more evident, as it is likely to do in the daily 
life of every family in the course of the next year, a response simi- 
lar to what we witnessed in the war may be expected. 

If I may conclude by referring again to my own country, Hit- 
ler entertained the same illusion as had obsessed William II a 
quarter of a century before — that Britain was decadent. Our 
friends have sometimes made the same mistake. The British 
people (and not they alone) are slow to recognize ugly facts till 
they are hit in the face; but when they are they react with energy, 
courage and determination. In the next few years these qualities 
will be needed, and they are likely to be evoked as they were in 
1940. Britain and the countries of Europe will not achieve the 
same relative position in the world as in the last century. But the 
steady and unceasing benefits of improving industrial technique 
give them an assurance that, if war is averted, our standards of 
living can be raised, if not relatively to those of other countries, 
at least absolutely. And individual human happiness after all de- 
pends more on absolute than relative standards. 


TITO: A STUDY 
By Fitzroy Maclean 


URING the heavy fighting which took place on the East- 
ern Front in 1915 a regiment of Russian cavalry over- 
ran some Austrian trenches, killing or capturing their 

occupants. Amongst those taken prisoner was a non-commissioned 
officer named Broz, the son of a peasant from Kumrovac in 
Croatia, then aged twenty-three. It was thus that on the outbreak 
of the Bolshevik revolution two years later Josip Broz, later to 
become famous as Marshal Tito of Jugoslavia, found himself a 
prisoner of war in Russia. Having escaped from prison, Broz 
joined the Bolsheviks and spent the next two or three years fight- 
ing on their side in the civil war in Siberia and Central Asia. 

The experiences of these years not unnaturally made a pro- 
found impression on the young Croat. In Russia he found some- 
thing that he had hitherto lacked: a cause which commanded 
his devotion and loyalty. To him, a member of an underprivi- 
leged Slav minority, the Hapsburgs and their crumbling Em- 
pire meant nothing; nor had his early experiences as an industrial 
worker in Zagreb and elsewhere left him with any great liking 
for the capitalist system as he knew it. In the Russians he now 
found fellow Slavs, talking a language so closely akin to his own 
that he could soon speak it fluently, while the historic events in 
which, by chance as much as anything, he had become involved, 
seemed to provide the answer to many of his early doubts and 
questionings. He married a Russian woman, and when he re- 
turned home in 1920 it was as an enthusiastic supporter of the new 
ideas and a loyal servant of the recently formed Communist Inter- 
national. His wife and his infant son Zharko stayed behind in 
Russia. 

Much had happened in southeastern Europe in the five or 
six years which Josip Broz had spent abroad. The Hapsburg 
Empire had ceased to exist, and he now found himself a citizen 
of the new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, shortly 
to be renamed Jugoslavia. But the new state and the new order 
to which he came back were no more to his liking than the old 
had been. Resuming his old calling of metal worker, he soon 
made his mark in the trade-union movement by his energy as a 
strike leader and agitator, and before long rose to be Secretary of 
the Metal Workers’ Union. In 1922, he was also made Secretary 
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of the Zagreb Branch of the newly founded Jugoslav Communist 
Party. e 

It was not long before these activities brought Broz into 
conflict with the authorities. Soon after its foundation, the Jugo- 
slav Communist Party had been declared illegal. After being 
arrested several times and serving various short terms of imprison- 
ment, he was in November 1928 condemned to five years’ hard 
labor. From the account of his trial published in the press at 
that time,’ it appears that he conducted his own defense with 
characteristic defiance and vigor, openly attacking the régime 
and turning the dock into a platform for Communist propaganda. 

His term of imprisonment was served at Maribor in Slovenia, 
at Lepoglava in Croatia, and at Sremska Mitrovica. Up to now 
he had led a life of action. In prison he had the time to read ex- 
tensively and was able to continue and complete the modest early 
education which he had received at the village school at Kum- 
rovac by reading numerous works on political and economic 
subjects. He was also able to keep in touch with other members of 
the Party. At Sremska Mitrovica, one of his fellow prisoners was 
Moshe Pijade, a Belgrade intellectual well versed in the theory 
of Marxism, today one of the two or three high priests of ““Tito- 
ism.” Pijade spent a great part of the years between the wars in 
jail, working out his revolutionary theories and spreading them 
amongst his fellow prisoners, for whom, to quote one of them, 
prison became a kind of Marxist University. A snapshot taken 
at the time shows Broz and Pijade in jail at Sremska Mitrovica 
in 1931: Broz alert and lively looking, Pijade gazing owl-like 
through his spectacles, his thoughts far away in the realms of 
dialectical materialism. 

On his release from prison in 1934, Broz was made a member 
of the Central Committee of the Jugoslav Communist Party, 
and left for Vienna, where the Jugoslav Party at that time had its 
headquarters. Thence he was sent to Moscow to take a course in 
Marxism at the Lenin University, and thus plunge himself anew 
in the cleansing waters of ideological orthodoxy. But he re- 
mained a man of action rather than a theorist. After leaving Mos- 
cow, his life became that of a high-level agent of the Communist 
International: false names, forged papers, hairbreadth escapes 
from the police of half a dozen countries. Two anecdotes he tells 
show the kind of existence he led at this time. 


1 Jutarni List, November 8 and ro, 1928. 
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On one illicit journey he travelled by way of Denmark, using 
a British passport. A Danish policeman, speaking fluent English, 
called on him to give some account of himself. He managed to 
get out a few words of broken English in reply. But the police- 
man was not taken in. Fortunately for Broz, he happened to be 
an easygoing fellow of left wing sympathies. “(Next time you are 
travelling on a false passport,” he said with a wink, “choose a 
country whose language you speak.” Another time he was travel- 
ling from France to Germany. In Paris he had been given a fresh 
set of forged documents. But the last few days had been tiring 
and soon after taking his seat in the train he fell heavily asleep. 
He was wakened by a German frontier guard shaking him and 
asking his name. Only then did he realize that in the hurry of his 
departure he had not looked at his new passport and did not know 
what name it bore. By feigning ignorance of the German lan- 
guage he gained time to glance surreptitiously at his passport 
and thus find the answer to the Nazi official’s question. 

In 1936, after the outbreak of the civil war in Spain, he was 
entrusted with the important task of organizing the secret chan- 
nels by which foreign volunteers reached the Republican forces. 
His headquarters were in Paris, where he came into contact with 
many of the men who were later to serve with him in the moun- 
tains of Jugoslavia and who were now on their way to serve their 
guerrilla apprenticeship in Spain: Bebler, Popovich, Dap- 
chevich and many others. 

In all the tasks entrusted to him, Josip Broz had shown him- 
self reliable, resourceful, a good organizer, and above all strictly 
orthodox. In 1937 he received his reward. For some time past 
the Jugoslav Communist Party had been in a bad way. The en- 
ergetic measures of the active and vigilant police made life in- 
creasingly difficult for those of its members who remained inside 
Jugoslavia, while the absence of the Central Committee of the 
Party in Vienna had a demoralizing effect. Worst of all, the 
Party had fallen into grievous heresies — deviations to left and 
right, Trotskiism and Bukharinism. 

In 1937, the year of the great purge, Corkich, the Secretary 
General, was expelled from the Party by a decision of the Comin- 
tern, and Josip Broz was appointed in his place. He was given 
the special task of reorganizing the Party, purging it of unre- 
liable elements and bringing it back into line. 

The new Secretary General’s first move was characteristic and, 
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in the light of subsequent events, highly significant. He at once 
returned illegally to Jugoslavia, taking the rest of the Central 
Committee with him. A Jugoslay Communist who was in Bel- 
grade at the time has described to me the amazement and delight 
of the rank and file on finding that all the Party leaders were actu- 
ally with them in the country, sharing their dangers and directing 
their activities. The days of remote control were past. For the 
next year or so Broz remained in Jugoslavia, ruthlessly purging 
the Party of undesirable elements, reorganizing the Party ma- 
chine, infusing a new spirit into its members. 

In 1939, he visited Moscow to report and obtain fresh direc- 
tives. With war threatening and the police everywhere on the 
lookout for illicit travellers, the trip was dangerous. In the end 
he returned safely, having travelled home by Constantinople and 
thence by British ship to Salonika. Amongst those who anxiously 
awaited his return was Herta, a young Slovene girl, who had 
become his second wife. Not long afterwards a baby was born 
to them, another son, Misha. 

Henceforward, Broz remained in Jugoslavia. In his under- 
ground army he made new appointments, allotted new tasks and 
established a new discipline. He would send for people and tell 
them what to do. “You,” he said, ‘“‘will do this; and you, this” — 
in Serbo-Croat, “Ti, to; ti, to”. He did this so often that his 
friends began to call him “Tito.” The name stuck and grew to 
be more than a nickname. 

Towards the end of 1940 the Jugoslav Communist Party held 
their Fifth Congress, which was attended by over a hundred 
delegates who had come together secretly from all over the 
country. After it was over, Broz (or “Walter” as he was known 
at this time in Comintern circles) sent from Belgrade a message 
to Dimitrov, then Secretary General of the Comintern in Mos- 
cow, reporting that “complete unanimity” had been achieved. 
The purge had had its effect; the new broom had swept clean. 

Meanwhile the unmistakable German threat to the Balkans 
was bound to cause some uneasiness in Moscow, despite the 
Soviet-German Pact. The pundits of the Kremlin still refused 
to believe in the stories of an impending German attack on the 
Soviet Union, but they could nevertheless scarcely regard with 
pleasure the prospect of an extension of Hitler’s rule to the Slav 
countries of the Balkans, historically a Russian preserve. Else- 
where, Communists continued to denounce the struggle of Great 
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Britain and her allies against Nazi Germany as the “Second Im- 
perialist War.” In Jugoslavia the Communist Party, still under- 
ground, seem to have received different instructions from those 
sent to Communists in most other countries, instructions which 
were not altogether in accordance with the spirit of the Soviet- 
German Pact.? 

In March 1941 when the Regent, Prince Paul, and the Cvet- 
kovich Government sought to come to terms with the Germans, 
they were swept from power and replaced by the young King 
Peter and General Simovich. The German invasion ensued. Even 
before Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union had turned the “Sec- 
ond Imperialist War” into the “Heroic Struggle of Democracy 
against Fascism,” Tito and the Jugoslav Communists started to 
prepare for active resistance to the invader. By the summer of 
1941 the first Partisan detachments were operating in Serbia and 
elsewhere under Tito’s command. They consisted of small groups 
of determined men and women who had taken to the hills and 
forests, armed with cudgels and axes, old sporting guns and 
anything else they could lay hands on. For all further supplies 
they depended on what they could capture from the enemy and 
what the country people would give them. 


I 


At first, Tito conducted operations from Belgrade, whither 
he had moved from Zagreb in May 1941. His distinguished ap- 
pearance and natural easy manner made it simple for him to pass 
as a member of the bourgeoisie. He became Engineer Babich, 
a well dressed, well fed and generally respected citizen, travelling 
up and down the country—by air as often as not—under the very 
noses of the police. In Belgrade under the German occupation 
he lived in a comfortable villa on the outskirts of the city, situ- 
ated, by a strange coincidence, almost opposite the house which he 
occupies today. He also spent much time in the house of Vlado 
Ribnikar, a prosperous Belgrade newspaper owner who was se- 
cretly a member of the Communist Party. Those who met him in 
Madame Ribnikar’s salon recall the fashionable appearance 
and charming manners of this new recruit to Belgrade society. 

Despite the German occupation, the capital for a time pos- 

2 As early as the summer of 1940, after the fall of France, British intelligence officers, 
in search of potential elements of resistance in case of a German invasion of Jugoslavia, 


had been surprised to find the Jugoslavy Communists ready to codperate with them. They 
had the same experience elsewhere in the Balkans. 
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sessed numerous advantages as a site for the secret headquarters 
of the Communists. But, as the Gestapo’s hold on the city 
tightened, existence there became more and more precarious. 
“Marko” Rankovié, one of Tito’s principal lieutenants, was ar- 
rested by the Gestapo and saved from execution only by a daring 
raid on the prison in which he was confined. At the beginning of 
September, Tito decided that the time had come to go into the 
field. With the help of an Orthodox priest, Father Miliutinovich, 
he was smuggled out of Belgrade, and a few hours later reached 
a Partisan detachment that was operating near Valjevo in Cen- 
tral Serbia. His career as a guerrilla leader had begun. From 
now onwards he was to be constantly with his Partisans in the 
mountains and forests. 

This decision was as important in its way as the decision 
which he had taken four years earlier when he had brought the 
Central Committee back to Jugoslavia from Vienna. The ad- 
vice given by Moscow to Communist Parties in Axis-occupied 
countries was to organize sabotage and resistance amongst the 
industrial proletariat in the towns, rather than to attempt wide- 
spread guerrilla operations in the country areas. But Tito, char- 
acteristically, preferred to strike out on a line of his own, a line 
that in the long run was deeply to influence the course of events 
in Eastern Europe. 

When the Partisans first entered the field in the summer of 
1941 they found another resistance movement already in ex- 
istence: the Chetniks, formed round a nucleus of officers and 
men of the Royal Jugoslav Army, under the leadership of 
Colonel Draza Mihailovich. They were in the early days more 
numerous and better equipped than the Partisans. But at no time 
was their discipline so ruthless or their organization so good. 

At first Jugoslavia had been dazed by the suddenness of the 
German attack. Now, when the first shock had passed, there 
returned to her people the fierce spirit of resistance for which 
they have been famous throughout history. The rising which 
took place in Serbia in the summer of 1941 was essentially a 
national rising. In it Partisan and Chetnik bands fought side by 
side. It was astonishingly successful. The Germans were taken 
by surprise. Large areas of the country were liberated, the peas- 
ants flocking to join the resistance. A unified command and a 
united effort against the invader seemed possible, indeed prob- 
able. 

It was in these circumstances that a meeting took place be- 
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tween Tito and Mihailovich. Tito himself has described to me 
the scene in the peasant’s hut in the Ravna Gora. Both parties 
were very much on their guard — he himself, for so many years 
wanted by the Royal police, feeling it strange that he should 
be dealing on equal terms with a representative of the Royal 
Government; Mihailovich, very much the professional staff 
officer, not knowing what to make of this Communist agitator 
turned soldier and half believing him to be a Russian; each 
feeling that the other perhaps had something to offer that was 
worth having. In the end, some kind of provisional arrangement 
seems to have been arrived at, though it was not possible to reach 
full agreement for a unified command. 

But this early codperation was not destined to last. The dif- 
ference of outlook between the two movements was too great 
for that. The Partisans were Communists first and patriots 
second. They were as determined to destroy the old order of 
things as they were to free their country from the Germans. In 
the eyes of the Chetniks, these revolutionary tendencies were a 
menace to all they held most sacred: King, Church and State, 
while they saw in Tito’s presumed allegiance to Moscow an un- 
mistakable threat to Jugoslav independence. 

In the fighting that now followed, both Partisans and Chetniks 
accused the other of treachery, the Partisans claiming, for their 
part, that the Chetniks had betrayed their positions to the 
Germans and joined in the German attack on them. Two further 
meetings between the two leaders led to no better results. There- 
after clash after clash ensued between them. Simultaneously with 
the war of resistance a civil war was in progress. Henceforward 
the elimination of its rival and its own accession to power were 
objectives which neither faction ever let out of sight for one 
moment. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had had time to collect themselves. 
The necessary forces were assembled, the liberated areas re- 
occupied, the guerrillas driven off with heavy losses, and savage 
reprisals undertaken against the civil population. While surviv- 
ing Partisans and Chetniks licked their wounds in the woods 
and mountains, the towns and villages were burned and devas- 
tated and thousands of hostages, men, women and children, 
taken out and shot. To this and subsequent disasters Partisans 
and Chetniks reacted differently. In this difference lies the 
explanation of much that followed later. 

In the eyes of the Chetniks, the results achieved by their 
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operations could not justify the damage and suffering caused to 
the civilian population. Their aim was to preserve rather than 
to destroy. Henceforward they inclined more and more to avoid 
active operations against the Germans; some, indeed, even 
arrived at mutually advantageous accommodations with the 
enemy. It was the beginning of a policy which in the end was to 
lead to their downfall. The equivocal attitude of the Chetnik 
leaders lost them the support of many of their own followers. 
It lost them, in the end, the support of the Allies, though it is 
only fair to recall that the Allied High Command had itself 
consistently encouraged them to lie low, avoid casualties and 
husband their resources. 

Meanwhile, with true Communist ruthlessness the Partisans 
refused to let themselves be deterred by setbacks or reprisals 
from accomplishing the tasks which they had set themselves. 
Their own lives were of no account. As for the civilians, they too 
were in the firing line. The more civilians the Germans shot and 
the more villages they burned, the more enemy convoys the 
Partisans ambushed and the more bridges they destroyed. It was 
a hard policy, but in the end it was justified by results. “In war,” 
Napoleon once said, “it is not men, but the man who counts.” 
Of guerrilla warfare this is truer still. Without determined lead- 
ership and stern discipline, guerrillas, however brave individ- 
ually, can achieve little. 

The failure of the Chetniks was to some extent due to inade- 
quate leadership. Though a brave man and an experienced 
soldier, Mihailovich did not possess many of the characteristics 
necessary in a guerrilla leader. Though personally popular, he 
was unable to control his subordinates or preserve discipline 
in his forces. He lacked (and later generations may count it 
to his credit) the qualities required to weather that “gale of 
the world” that was to sweep him to destruction, while it car- 
ried his rival onwards and upwards to supreme power. 


WI 


When I was dropped in Jugoslavia in 1943, Tito to the out- 
side world was still a shadowy figure. Some said that he was a 
woman, others a Committee, and others that he did not exist at 
all. 

After a journey through wild mountain country, I reached the 
ruined castle where the Partisans had their headquarters high 
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on a hill above the river. A sentry, stepping from the shadows, 
challenged me, and then, on receiving the password, guided me 
through the crumbling walls to an open space where a man was 
sitting under a tree, studying a map by the light of a flickering 
lamp. 

As I entered, Tito came forward to meet me. He was of 
medium height, clean-shaven, with tanned, rather haggard, 
regular features and iron-grey hair. He had a very firm mouth 
and light blue eyes. He was wearing plain dark clothes without 
badges of rank; a neat spotted tie added the only touch of color. 
We shook hands and sat down. A Partisan, his Schmeisser sub- 
machine-gun slung across his back, brought a bottle of plum 
brandy. Soon we were deep in conversation. His eyes, as we 
talked, were very alert. A man, clearly, who missed very little. 
His answers, when I asked him questions or put proposals to him, 
were Clear and to the point. 

I was to spend a year and a half with Tito and his Partisans. 
The war they waged was a strange one. It was savage and bitter. 
Quarter was neither given nor expected. There was no fixed front. 
The Partisans kept constantly on the move, attacking the enemy 
where he least expected it and then fading back into the forests 
and mountains, denying him as far as possible a firm target at 
which he could strike back. If they were to succeed against a 
well armed, well equipped enemy, supported by armor, artillery 
and aircraft, it was essential that they should retain the initiative 
themselves and not let it pass into the hands of their opponents; it 
was essential, too, that they should show themselves no less ruth- 
less than their most ruthless enemy. 

Tito brought to the war of resistance against the Germans the 
same qualities which had already stood him in such good stead 
up to now: courage, realism, ruthless determination and single- 
ness of purpose, resourcefulness, adaptability and plain com- 
mon sense. He imposed on the National Resistance Movement 
the same merciless discipline that he had imposed on the Party 
and he endowed it with the same oracle: the Party line. He 
himself stood head and shoulders above his fellows. When there 
were decisions to be taken, he took them, whether they were 
political or military — took them calmly and collectedly, however 
precarious the situation. He himself possessed, and could inspire 
in others, an absolute devotion to their common cause which 
led them to count as nothing their own lives or the lives of 
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others. By throwing together Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and the 
rest of them in the fight against the common enemy, he caused 
them to forget their old internecine feuds and thus achieve within 
the ranks of the movement a new sense of national unity. 

Tito’s immediate associates were for the most part men with 
the same background as himself, professional revolutionaries, 
who had shared his exiles and his imprisonments, helped him 
to organize workers’ cells and promote strikes, run with him 
the gantlet of police persecution. Edo Kardelj, the expert 
Marxist dialectician, was a schoolmaster from Slovenia, small, 
stocky, pale-skinned, black haired, in his early thirties, with 
steel-rimmed spectacles and a neat little dark moustache. 
“Marko” Rankovich was a peasant’s son from Serbia, with an 
air of conspiracy, who, under Tito’s supervision, operated the 
Party machine and its widespread intelligence organization. 
Djilas, a Montenegrin, was intolerant and good-looking, with 
a shock of hair like a golliwog. Koca Popovich, small and vital, 
was the son of a Belgrade millionaire, once a poet and philos- 
opher and now one of the most dashing of Partisan commanders. 
Nearly all were in their twenties or thirties, an exception being 
Moshe Pijade, the elderly Jewish intellectual who had been 
Tito’s companion in jail at Sremska Mitrovica and now shared 
with Kardelj the distinction of being the Party’s leading theore- 
tician. Then there were the girls, Olga and Zdenka, who took 
turns at working for Tito, keeping his maps and his bundles of 
signals; and his bodyguards, Bosko and Prlja, a formidable pair 
who never left his side. 

Two things struck me about this oddly assorted group over 
whom Tito presided with an air of amused benevolence. First, 
was their devotion to the Old Man, as they called him. Secondly, 
was the fact that all of them, young and old, men and women, 
intellectuals and artisans, Serbs and Croats, had been with him 
in the woods from the early days of the resistance, sharing with 
him hardships and dangers, setbacks and successes. This com- 
mon experience had overcome all differences of race or class 
or temperament and forged between them lasting bonds of loyalty 
and affection. 

My own dealings were with Tito himself. From the first I was 
struck by his readiness to discuss any question on its merits, to 
take a decision there and then. He seemed perfectly sure of him- 
self; he was a principal, not a subordinate. To find such assur- 
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ance, such independence in a Communist was for me a new and 
astonishing experience. There were other unexpected things 
about Tito. There was his surprisingly broad outlook; his never- 
failing sense of humor; his unashamed delight in the minor pleas- 
ures of life; a natural diffidence in human relationships, giving 
way to a natural friendliness and conviviality; a violent temper, 
flaring up in sudden rages; a considerateness and generosity con- 
stantly made manifest in small ways; a surprising readiness to 
see both sides of a question. 

These were human qualities, hard to reconcile with the usual 
conception of a Communist puppet. And yet I knew (and I 
should have been ill-advised to forget it) that this was a man 
whose tenets would justify him in going to any lengths of decep- 
tion or violence to attain his ends, and that these, outside our 
immediate military objectives, were in all probability diamet- 
rically opposed to my own. 

One line of approach, I soon found, carried great weight with 
him: the suggestion, advanced at the psychological moment, that 
this or that line of conduct did or did not befit an honorable and 
civilized nation. He likewise reacted equally strongly to any- 
thing that, by the widest stretch of the imagination, might be re- 
garded as a slight on the national dignity of Jugoslavia. 

He shared this intense national pride with every one of his 
followers, from the highest to the lowest. For the Partisans, the 
outside world did not seem of immediate interest or importance. 
What mattered to them was their war of National Liberation, 
their struggle against the invader, their victories, their sacrifices. 
They were proudest of all of the fact that they owed nothing to 
anyone, that they had got so far without help from outside. 

That they had achieved much was undeniable. By 1943 Tito 
had, without outside help, built up an effective guerrilla force 
of something like 150,000 Partisans, which was now containing 
a dozen or more enemy divisions. Each Partisan formation had 
its own headquarters, and these subordinate headquarters were 
directly or indirectly responsible to Tito’s General Headquarters. 
In the areas temporarily held by them the Partisans set up a pro- 
visional administration, in which the key posts were everywhere 
held by Party members, and policy was in practice dictated by 
them. Already one thing seemed abundantly clear: that Tito and 
his followers would in the long run become the masters of Jugo- 
slavia. 

The Germans and Italians had realized, long before the 
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Allies, that the Partisans constituted a military factor of first- 
rate importance against which a modern army was in many re- 
spects powerless. In three years of war, they launched against 
them no less than seven full-scale offensives, each employing up- 
wards of ten divisions with supporting arms. Once or twice large 
forces of Partisans came near to being surrounded and wiped out; 
Tito himself had more than one narrow escape. But each time 
they succeeded in extricating themselves, fading away, reap- 
pearing elsewhere and attacking the enemy where he least ex- 
pected it. For the Germans, Jugoslavia became a running sore, a 
constant drain on resources that were badly needed elsewhere. 

In September 1944, after a last unsuccessful offensive against 
the Partisans, who were by now receiving substantial assistance 
from the Western Allies, the Germans, heavily attacked by the 
Partisans and the Allied Air Forces, began to withdraw their 
forces from Jugoslavia. Meanwhile, a Soviet Army Group under 
Marshal Tolbukhin was advancing rapidly through Rumania 
towards the Jugoslav frontier. Tito, who a short time before had 
met Mr. Churchill at Naples, now flew to Moscow for the pur- 
pose, as he put it, of “giving the Red Army his permission to 
enter Jugoslavia” and of codrdinating its operations with those 
of his own troops. A few weeks later the Red Army swept across 
the Rumanian frontier into Jugoslavia and, after a fierce battle, 
entered Belgrade at the same time as the Partisans advancing 
from the south. 

With the fall of Belgrade, the guerrilla phase of the war in 
Jugoslavia had come to an end. Bitter fighting was still in prog- 
ress in the north. But the enemy were now in full retreat, and 
within a few weeks Serbia, Macedonia, Montenegro, Herze- 
govina and Dalmatia and some areas of Bosnia and Croatia 
were free. Politically, too, the capture of Belgrade marked the 
beginning of an entirely new phase. Tito and the members of 
his National Council were now safely installed in the capital, 
and it was their business to govern and administer the country 
instead of stirring up trouble, to quell resistance instead of or- 
ganizing it. 

Tito, for so long an outlaw, now lived in one of the Royal 
Palaces. He took to his new surroundings like a duck to water. 
From now onwards his suits and uniforms were made by the best 
tailor in Belgrade; his shirts came from the most fashionable 
shirtmaker; he ate the best food and drank the best wine; the 
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horses he rode were the finest in the country. His official recep- 
tions were on the most lavish scale. But it is only fair to say that, 
amidst all this magnificence, to those of us who had known him 
before he remained as friendly and as simple in his approach as 
ever. Indeed there was nothing he liked better than to collect half 
a dozen friends in a corner of one of the great gilded saloons and 
there, over a glass of rakija, talk of the days in the mountains 
and sing the familiar Partisan songs. Sometimes his son Zharko 
would be there, a tall good-looking young man with blue eyes 
and a mop of golden hair, back from Russia where he had lost 
an arm and won a row of medals fighting in the Red Army. And 
sometimes his younger son, Misha, would be brought in, a cheer- 
ful child of four or five, who, with his mother Herta, had some- 
how been kept out of the clutches of the Gestapo during the war. 
At the insistence of Great Britain, contact had already been 
established between Tito’s National Committee and the Royal 
Jugoslav Government in exile under Dr. Subashich. Negotia- 
tions were now opened between the two with a view to the forma- 
tion of a united government, which the Allies could recognize 
as the legal government of Jugoslavia. The British Government, 
with the knowledge and approval of the United States Govern- 
ment, did what it could to overcome King Peter’s objections 
and ensure that agreement was reached between the two parties. 
In March, 1945, a combined Government was formed under 
Tito’s leadership. All the cards were in Tito’s hand and it would 
have been unlike him not to use them. From the first it was clear 
that, whatever the terms of the agreement, in reality Dr. Suba- 
shich and his friends would play no part in running the 
country. One after another, they were eliminated from the Gov- 
ernment; what remained of a legal opposition was suppressed ; 
the Monarchy declared at an end; and a regular Communist 
régime set up with all the familiar features—a single party sys- 
tem, state controlled industry and commerce, an increasing meas- 
ure of collectivization in agriculture, ceaseless propaganda, 
forced labor, an active and ubiquitous security police. One of the 
first acts of this régime was to hunt down and “liquidate” Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and those of his followers who were still hold- 
ing out in the mountains. 
_ Now that the war was over and Tito established in power, 
there remained one all-important question to be settled: the rela- 
tionship of the new Communist Jugoslavia with the Soviet 
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Union—the Country of the Revolution. “Much,” I had written 
in a report which I sent to Mr. Churchill from German-occupied 
Jugoslavia in 1943, “will depend on Tito, and whether he sees 
himself in his former rdle of Comintern agent or as the potential 
ruler of an independent Jugoslav State.” That, in a nutshell, was 
the problem which now arose in acute form. To what extent was 
Tito going to take his orders from Moscow? 

His background, of course, was that of a Moscow-trained Com- 
munist, a loyal servant of the Communist International. There 
could be no doubt about that. When he had been made Secretary 
General of the Jugoslav Communist Party in 1937, it was be- 
cause he was regarded in Moscow as an absolutely reliable man. 
But human experience shapes human character. The impact of 
events on the individual—even the Communist individual—can- 
not altogether be left out of account. A great deal had happened 
to Tito since 1937. He had undergone the hazards and hardships 
of a savage, bitter war—a war fought against a foreign invader 
for the independence of his country. He had experienced the 
satisfaction of building up from nothing a formidable military 
and political machine, of which he was now the absolute master. 
He had enjoyed the triumph of ultimate victory. And the Ger- 
mans had been driven from his country, not by the Red Army, 
but mainly by his own efforts and by those of his fellow country- 
men. 

Jugoslavia seemed at that time firmly enough fixed in the 
Soviet orbit. In public, the Jugoslavs lost no opportunity of 
demonstrating their solidarity with Russia, and the treaty which 
Tito signed when he visited Moscow in April 1945 (and which 
Moscow has recently denounced with such vehemence) seemed 
to set the seal on their union. But behind this smooth facade, 
ominous cracks had already begun to appear in the basic struc- 
ture of Soviet-Jugoslav friendship. 

Already during the war there seems to have been some friction 
between Tito and the Kremlin. On first establishing formal con- 
tact with him early in 1944, the Russians found him more inde- 
pendent and less docile than they had hoped. The direct connec- 
tion which, independently of them, he had already established 
with the west was in itself disturbing to them and there are in- 
dications that they more than once intervened to prevent the 
establishment of closer relations. But in this they met with only 
limited success. Practical-minded as he was, Tito could see noth- 
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ing but advantage in obtaining such technical and material 
assistance as he could from the west. For him the ideological 
dangers of contact with the capitalist world had no terrors. If 
Stalin would hobnob with Churchill, why shouldn’t he? 

It seems probable, too, that, from the first, Tito’s ideas of his 
future relationship with Moscow did not correspond to those held 
by the Kremlin; that, for all his Moscow training, he envisaged 
a connection allowing him a very considerable measure of inde- 
pendence. Certainly the brutal reality—the complete subserv- 
ience demanded of them by Moscow—seems to have come as a 
disagreeable shock both to him and to his principal lieutenants. 

The Russians misjudged the psychological effect of the war 
not only on Tito but on the Jugoslav people as a whole. After 
what they had been through, Tito and his followers had come 
to believe in working things out for themselves. For them Marx- 
ism-Leninism was not an unalterable dogma, but something to 
be adapted to their own needs. 

There has been much speculation as to the cause of Tito’s 
breach with Moscow. But in reality it is not necessary to go be- 
yond this belief in the possibility of working things out for 
oneself, this refusal to accept the line laid down by the Kremlin 
as dogma. The subject of the dispute was in a way of secondary 
importance. What mattered was that there should be a dispute 
at all. The Soviet system is based first and foremost on authority, 
the supreme authority of the Kremlin. And Tito was challenging 
that authority. 

The key to what has happened already and to what is likely 
to happen in the future must be sought first and foremost in Tito 
himself. Without his leadership, without his ruthless determina- 
tion, without the personal devotion which he inspires in his 
followers, such a rebellion would have had little chance of suc- 
ceeding. But it was no mere accident that such a movement 
should have arisen in Jugoslavia. In Tito the national characteris- 
tics of pride, stubbornness and shrewd pertinacity are highly de- 
veloped. What he and his followers are fighting for is the right 
to run their own country in their own way. And for centuries 
resistance to foreign interference has been a tradition of the 
peoples of Jugoslavia—a tradition that has been favored by their 
country’s geographical position midway between east and west. 

For the past year and a half the Russians have been doing 
everything in their power to retrieve their initial blunder, but 
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so far without success. Soviet political pressure has only served 
to strengthen Tito’s internal position. He has met economic 
pressure by increasing his trade with the west. Assassination, if 
it has been attempted, has failed. There remains only military 
intervention of one kind or another. At the present time the Rus- 
sians must be weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
such a course. 

A principal factor in these calculations must be Tito himself. 
When I first arrived in German-occupied Jugoslavia in 1943, 
the weary, tattered Partisans amongst whom I found myself were 
fighting for their lives against tremendous odds. When I returned 
to Belgrade this past spring, my impression once again was of a 
struggle in which the odds were scarcely less formidable and the 
determination to hold out equally great. But nothing I saw re- 
minded me more forcibly of those wartime days than Tito him- 
self. He is a man who has always been at his best in a crisis, and it 
was clear to me as soon as J saw him that the stresses and strains of 
recent months had brought out all his fighting qualities — the 
ruthless determination and the confidence in himself and his 
followers which in the past have carried him through so many 
seemingly hopeless situations. 

The scene had changed. Except for his wolfhound, Tigger, 
a good deal more sedate than when I first remembered him after 
his capture from the Germans six years ago, and the familiar 
faces of the men around him, there was little in the comfortable 
suburban villa to remind me of the huts and caves which had 
sheltered us in Bosnia. Nor was there anything about the well 
cooked, well served luncheon to which we sat down to recall our 
rough, often scanty wartime fare. But, despite his surroundings, 
despite his smartly cut summer suit and carefully chosen tie, 
there was something about Tito that left no doubt that here was a 
man who knew that he was up against it, but who also had a 


pretty shrewd idea that somehow or other he was going to come 
out on top. 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH IN QUEBEC 
By Blatr Fraser 


NLY 18 months ago the French-Canadian Province of 

Quebec reélected the provincial Premier, Maurice Du- 

plessis, by a huge majority — he won 82 of 92 seats in the 
Legislature. It was a triumph of the extreme Right. Mr. Du- 
plessis is said to have promised, and later did introduce, a labor 
law that made the Taft-Hartley Act look radical. He is an isola- 
tionist not only in world affairs but within Canada—a violent 
champion of “provincial rights’ who often seems to regard 
Ottawa as a foreign if not a hostile capital. Altogether, his is 
probably the only government north of Georgia which not only 
is reactionary but proud of it. 

He was also regarded, in 1948, as the darling of the Quebec 
Catholic clergy. Although Mr. Duplessis has never been noted 
for personal piety, he has cultivated the support of the Church 
with great assiduity and considerable success. The support was 
by no means unanimous; he has always had powerful opponents 
in the Quebec hierarchy, notably the liberal Archbishop of 
Montreal, Monseigneur Joseph Charbonneau. But there is no 
doubt that among the rank and file of parish priests he was a 
popular figure, and that this was a major factor in his sensational 
victory last year. 

On the record, this affinity between Mr. Duplessis and the so- 
called “lower clergy” was not remarkable. Quebec had long been 
famous as the last remaining pool of cheap and docile labor in 
North America, and a friendly curé was often helpful in pre- 
serving the docility. Workers in the smaller industrial towns were 
organized, if at all, into well-behaved unions called the Catholic 
Syndicates. Most of them had originated more as a dike against 
the alien, godless C.I.O. and A.F.L. unions than as a genuine 
labor weapon; until a few years ago the typical syndicate was 
heavily dominated by its chaplain, the parish priest, and the typ- 
ical chaplain was pretty friendly with the management of the 
local mill. There used to be a cynical saying among Quebec em- 
ployers: “Buy a bell for the parish church and you'll never have 
any labor trouble.” 

Signs of change had been cropping up, especially in the post- 
war years. But to friend as well as foe, the Duplessis victory in 
1948 seemed a guarantee that change would be arrested, that 
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Quebec would remain as it had been—if necessary, go back to 
what it had been. Mr. Duplessis may well have shared this view 
himself. At any rate he could hardly have expected the startling 
change that took place within less than a year, as exemplified by 
these events: 

A Catholic Syndicate went through a five-month strike, mili- 
tantly led by a parish priest—this in spite of the fact that the 
strike was illegal under Quebec’s labor law, and had been vio- 
lently denounced by the Duplessis Government. 

By unanimous decision of the Quebec bishops, church-door 
collections in support of the strike were taken each Sunday for 
the last two months of the fight. In cash it brought the strikers 
$167,558, about one-third their total expenditure. In moral sup- 
port it was invaluable. 

Archbishop Charbonneau of Montreal, announcing the strike 
collection from the pulpit of Notre Dame Church, said “There 
is a conspiracy to destroy the working class, and it is the Church’s 
duty to intervene.”’ 

That was unusual enough, from a reigning archbishop, but 
Monseigneur Charbonneau had always been known for liberal 
views. Far more remarkable was the Labor Day sermon of Bishop 
Desranleau of Sherbrooke, in whose diocese the strike had taken 
place. Bishop Desranleau had been regarded as a spokesman of 
the Right. He had last gained notoriety by forbidding his flock 
to join “neutral” service clubs like Rotary and Kiwanis, lest they 
be contaminated by outside influences. He above all, one would 
have supposed, saw the Syndicate movement as a conservative 
and not a radical force. 

On the Sunday before Labor Day, Bishop Desranleau spoke 
to a Syndicate rally, with the strike padre, Father Louis Philippe 
Camirand, sitting on the platform beside him. The Bishop said: 

Capitalism is the cause of all our miseries. We must work against it — not to 
transform it, for it cannot be transformed ; not to correct it, for it is incorrigible; 
but to replace it. The reform of our socio-economic structure will be made through 
Catholic syndicalism, or through revolution, blood and death . . . 

When they tell you our Syndicates are as ill-inspired as the neutral or socialist 


unions, it’s not true. Workers must have a blind confidence in their Syn- 
dicates ... 

Men over 60 have seen two world wars and will perhaps see a third, even more 
unjust, more destructive, between two totalitarian camps — that of the concentra- 
tion camp, and that of the American dollar. It is our task to change this situation 
by implanting the doctrines of the Church. . . 
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The basic cause is not new — Pius XI and Pius XII have proclaimed it for all 
to hear. It is greed. Everyone wants what he has not got. That is why the Popes 
recommend the virtues of moderation. 

But we cannot succeed by the practice of virtue alone, for this is no longer a 
personal but a social evil. We must have reforms of the socio-economic structure, 
and no one has the right to dissociate himself from these reforms. 


What caused this singular transformation? Why did an ac- 
knowledged reactionary, in the strict sense of that misused word, 
thus address his flock in the language of a militant Socialist? 

It was the culmination of a movement that has been going on 
for some years in Quebec. In Bishop Desranleau’s personal case 
the decisive factor was probably the aforementioned strike in his 
own diocese, but the real causes of the change — and of the strike 
itself — go back a long way. 

On the lay side, the character of the Syndicate movement 
altered very materially about five years ago. The 376 Syndicates 
in Quebec and their 82,000 members are organized into the 
Canadian Confederation of Catholic Labor, and until 1945 the 
presidency of the Confederation was held by an ardent Duplessis 
man, a very docile unionist. That year his own secretary, Gérard 
Picard, led a successful revolt and defeated him with a platform 
of militant action. The Syndicates have functioned as real, ag- 
gressive trade unions ever since. 

Instead of regarding C.I.O. and A.F.L. unions as enemies to 
be hated, the Syndicates now treat them as allies. There is close 
and often successful codperation between the Catholic and the 
international federations. Syndicate ranks have been opened to 
workers of all faiths. The accent has shifted from the word 
“Catholic” to the word “labor.” 

This change on the lay side was a major victory for a kindred 
faction within the ranks of the clergy. A small but growing 
minority of Catholic priests had long felt that the Church in 
Quebec interested itself too little and too late in social questions. 
They recalled the words of Pius XI: “The great scandal of the 
nineteenth century was that the Church lost the working class.” 
They believed the Church must regain that support by taking its 
place at the workingman’s side. 

Beside him, not in front of him. These clerics are anticlericals 
of a kind; they oppose and denounce the excessive domination 
of all activities by the clergy which has been so common in Que- 
bec since the days of New France. 
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In a pamphlet a few years ago the Very Rev. P. M. Gaudrault, 
Provincial of the Dominican Order in Quebec, spoke out against 
this ultra-clericalism with astonishing frankness: 

First, it wearies a great many good Catholics, many more than is supposed, who 
in their own secular domain feel themselves encircled, in tutelage, treated like 
minors. They want air... 

Second, it exasperates those other Catholics who are already too much inclined 
to criticize the Church and the clergy. Unhappily the number of such Catholics 
is growing continually. .. . 

Some time ago a Catholic of good education, a man whose work takes him 
among all ranks of society, said to me, “Father, you don’t hear what’s being said 
everywhere, what’s cooking in the pot. But people talk freely before me, and the 
clergy would be frightened if they could hear the talk of some reputedly good 
Catholics. And this is true from top to bottom of society.” 


The minority of priests and thinking laymen who share these 
views have been working for years to change the Quebec picture. 
Laval University’s School of Social Sciences, headed by the 
Dominican Father Georges-Henri Levesque, has been a dis- 
seminating center of liberal thought and action within the Cath- 
olic Church. Its graduates and men whom it has influenced are 
active in the labor movement, the useful codperative movement, 
and in other progressive French-Canadian organizations. 

However, as the 1948 election proved, these Catholic liberals 
were a minority indeed. That is why the 1949 strike at Asbestos, 
Quebec, was such a milestone in the social history of the province. 
There seem to be good grounds for believing that the Asbestos 
strike unified the Quebec clergy in a position somewhat left of 
center — at any rate, well to the left of their traditional ultra- 
conservative line. 

The Asbestos strike was full of paradox. The employer chiefly 
concerned, the Canadian Johns-Manville Company, has a good 
reputation both for wages and working conditions. It pays one of 
the highest basic labor rates in the province, has a pension scheme 
and a good health service, runs the best and healthiest plant in 
the Quebec asbestos industry. When the strike was in its fourth 
month, one of the strikers told me, “This is the best mine I’ve 
ever worked in” — and he was a man of ten years’ experience in 
various parts of Canada. 

Yet the strike was bitter beyond all precedent. It caused the 
worst outbreak of violence in Quebec labor history. Strikers took 
control of the town and for 24 hours held it in a state of siege, 
capturing and manhandling the small detachment of provincial 
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police that tried to maintain order. Next day the police returned 
in force and carried out retaliations, equally brutal and deplor- 
able, against the strikers. 

The reason for the bitterness, and the reason why the bishops’ 
support was unfaltering in spite of the strikers’ violent outbreak, 
was the conviction of workers and clergy alike that this was a 
battle for the survival of the Catholic labor movement. 

To the rank-and-file striker it was partly a bread and butter 
matter. The same man who had such a good word for the Johns- 
Manville mine, when I asked why he remained on strike, said: 
“We're fighting for our union. If we lose, the union is smashed, 
and then we’ll have no protection.” Too many men in Asbestos 
remember the days before the union, when grown men worked 
for as little as 18 cents an hour, and any foreman could fire a 
man for any or no reason. But even to the rank and file it was 
more than a mere wage-and-hour battle, it was a crusade. 

When the strike was about six weeks old, one striker had a 
falling-out with the union leaders and decided to go back to work. 
A day or two later his wife had a visit from a friend. 

“What’s the matter with your husband?” the visitor asked. 
“Has he left the Church?” 

“Certainly not,” said his wife. ““He’s a good Catholic. Why?” 

“But he’s gone back to work!” said her friend. 

That attitude was general in Asbestos. The strike was a holy 
war, a battle for the faith. The man who made it so, in the early 
stages, was Father Louis Philippe Camirand, the parish priest 
and Syndicate chaplain. 

Father Camirand is a short, stout man in his 40’s who looks 
about as radical as Thomas E. Dewey. But he had been a labor 
chaplain before, and in that capacity went through a bitter tex- 
tile strike before the war. He came out of it with a passionate 
conviction that the worker was not getting justice, and that it was 
the Church’s job to help him in his fight for it. At Asbestos, Father 
Camirand was heart and soul on the union’s side, and privy to 
its most secret councils, from the moment the strike broke out. 

Outside the asbestos mining region, the strike got no unusual 
attention in its opening stages. It was a big strike — 5,000 men 
out, in two towns 80 miles apart — and it paralyzed a major ex- 
port industry. That made it front page news in the French lan- 
guage press. But there was none of the fervor, none of the reli- 
gious overtone that it acquired later on. 
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The bishops were not particularly interested in whether or not 
asbestos workers won the 1s-cent increase they were demanding 
— too many plants in Quebec paid far less than the 85 cents an 
hour that unskilled laborers in the asbestos industry were already 
getting. Archbishop Roy of Quebec City and Archbishop Char- 
bonneau of Montreal, who became the moving spirits of clerical 
support in the later stages, were not even in Canada during those 
first weeks; both were in Rome. Had the battle continued on the 
wage issue, interest in it would never have spread. 

But just about the time Monseigneurs Roy and Charbonneau 
got back from Rome, the union decided to surrender. It offered 
to send the men back to work on the same terms they had had 
when they quit (the company had meanwhile given a 10-cent 
wage increase voluntarily). All it required was a guarantee that 
strikers would be re-hired without discrimination, and that 
charges and damage suits arising out of the strike be dropped. 
These guarantees are routine, in a strike settlement, but at As- 
bestos they were refused. The Duplessis Government would not 
agree to drop criminal charges, the company would not agree 
to re-hire all former employees. It was evident (and by some 
spokesmen it was even admitted, privately) that both the Gov- 
ernment and the company had decided on a fight to a finish. 

Syndicate leaders spoke bluntly to the bishops. “If we lose this 
strike,” they said in effect, “the Catholic labor movement is 
finished. Not only will the members desert it for the C.I.O., but 
we'll desert it ourselves — we'll go over to the international 
unions in a body.” 

Meanwhile the Canadian Johns-Manville Company had done 
a very foolish thing. They had had many years’ experience with 
a friendly parish priest, now dead, who was a company share- 
holder and a close personal friend of their president. This may 
have given them a false idea of what should and what should not 
be suggested to the clergy. In any case, company officials saw 
Monseigneurs Roy and Charbonneau soon after their return 
from Rome, and intimated pretty bluntly that the archbishops’ 
immediate duty was to order the strikers back to work. Later, the 
company published full-page advertisements saying that the 
Catholic Syndicates had been organized to combat radicalism, 
and that it was the bishops’ duty to purge and curb radicals now. 
These statements stung the bishops to furious resentment. They 
regarded such talk as a direct affront, a reflection on the Church’s 
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integrity. The net result was a unity among the bishops, from the 
most liberal to the most conservative, which had never existed 
before on an issue of this kind. 

Premier Duplessis, the erstwhile darling of the clergy, found 
himself in an awkward position, but he did not retreat. He had 
already called the Catholic union leaders “saboteurs” and “‘sub- 
versive agents.” As Attorney-General of Quebec he had sent his 
provincial police in to clear away picket lines. 

After the bishops had announced their support of the strikers 
by calling for church-door collections, Premier Duplessis main- 
tained the same attitude as before. Following the outbreak of 
violence (which took place within a week of the bishops’ call 
for help) he arrested a score of strike leaders on conspiracy 
charges and appointed his special “labor judge” to try them. He 
sent a delegation to the Apostolic Delegate in Ottawa, Mon- 
seigneur Antoniutti, to ask that the bishops’ attitude be forbidden. 
Monseigneur Antoniutti gave him no codperation at all, but the 
Quebec clergy were further annoyed. 

It amounted to open collision between the ultra-conservative, 
ultra-clerical Quebec Government, and the solid phalanx of the 
Church. It was a change in the social atmosphere of Quebec that 
might well be called revolutionary. But this is revolution, Que- 
bec style. None of the ordinary clichés apply here — words like 
Left, Right and Center are useless to describe what is going on. 

You could call the Asbestos strike a victory for the Catholic 
Left, as in a sense it is. Yet the president of the local Syndicate 
in Asbestos is a former Fascist, an ex-member of Adrien Arcand’s 
Canadian Fascist Party. His sympathies now lie with the Social 
Credit Party, which in its Quebec wing has a strong dash of 
Fascism. Not long ago the Social Credit weekly, Vers Demain, 
devoted a whole issue to eulogy of General Franco and Fascist 
Spain. The whole Asbestos area voted overwhelmingly for Mau- 
rice Duplessis’ Government only seven months before the strike. 

Communists of Quebec did their best to make capital out of the 
strike and its concomitant discontent, but they failed utterly. 
Even the mildly Socialist C.C.F. (Codperative Commonwealth 
Federation) , Canada’s farmer-labor party, has made no headway 
at all in this section of the Quebec working class, and very little 
anywhere else. The social ferment at work in Quebec is not ex- 
pressed in politics. 

Just this past autumn, the Catholic Syndicate movement 
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formed its own Political Action Committee after the model of 
the C.I.O. But there was no agreement as to which party the 
Catholic P.A.C, should support. It would be against Duplessis — 
that much was agreed. Otherwise, it will work on a purely local 
basis, supporting whatever candidates the syndicate thinks have 
the best chance of winning, or are likely to prove the best personal 
friends of labor. 

The movement derives its emotional voltage not from politics 
but from the traditions of the French-Canadian race. Once again, 
as so often in the past, the French-Canadian feels that he is being 
mobilized in defense of his faith — against the foreign heretics 
who would have crushed the Catholic labor federation. That is a 
call French Canada has never yet failed to answer. In the present 
case it is answered with a new vigor, because the defense of the 
faith coincides with the defense of the humble worker’s own in- 
terests. Even after such a hard and costly trial, the morale of the 
Syndicate movement is said to be higher today than ever before. 

What the long-term effect will be is anybody’s guess. The unity 
of the clergy in support of the labor movement is somewhat 
deceptive, because each faction still hopes to establish that unity 
on its own terms. Some of the priests who backed the strikers are 
men who accept the motto of Abbé Lionel Groulx — “Notre 
maitre, le passé.”’ They are the men who hope and intend that 
Quebec’s colléges classtques shall not cease to follow the curricu- 
lum laid down when the Séminaire de Québec was founded in 
1663. They are the men who built a Chinese Wall around Que- 
bec, and fight every innovation that might breach that wall. 

Allied with them, for the moment, are the men who want to 
bring Quebec into a working, living alliance with the rest of 
Canada, who want to see Catholics and Protestants side by side 
in the fight for social betterment, who want to bring Quebec 
education into the twentieth century and also to make it available 
to the whole people, not merely to the 2% percent who benefit by 
it now. (The colléges classiques are private schools, but are 
the only road to the university; the public schools lead nowhere.) 

Probably neither side will carry its point entirely. Meanwhile, 
each is helping to sway, but at the same time being swayed by, an 
upsurge of popular emotion that is bound to bring change. Just 
what change, in just which direction, it is too soon to tell. But it 
does appear safe to say that Quebec labor, and indeed Quebec 
as a whole, will never be quite the same again. 


THE UNIFYING FORCE FOR EUROPE 
By Paul Reynaud 


ASTERN Europe is, in contrast with Western Europe, 
E a disciplined unit with a plan and a will. Stalin is on top, 
the enslaved peoples on the bottom. 

Russia has made the western borders of the satellite states a 
rampart. Unreliable populations have been transferred and re- 
placed by others. The Bohemian mountains have been fortified ; 
minefields and other defenses have been installed in the Czecho- 
slovak countryside to a depth of six miles. The troops guarding 
the frontier separating Rumania and Hungary from Jugoslavia 
have been reinforced. The armies of the satellite nations have 
been unified under Russian leadership. Act I, suspect officers are 
purged. Act II, Russia seizes control of the military administra- 
tive services and transportation system. Act III, the army is 
strengthened and rearmament gets under way. In the last ten 
months a great effort to equip these armies with modern weapons 
has been made. The Czechs are using the Skoda works to the 
full. The Hungarian and Bulgarian armies recently received 
light armored vehicles, medium tanks and anti-tank weapons. 
It is rumored that the Russians intend to increase the military 
power of the satellites by 25 to 30 percent before the end of 1950 
—a total of 900,000, though somewhat lacking in officer cadres, 
of course, because of the purges. 

Finally, last November, Stalin raised the curtain on Act IV. 
He sent one of his Marshals to Warsaw—and what a Marshal! 
This was the Soviet general who had halted his troops before 
Warsaw near the end of the last war in order to give the Wehr- 
macht an opportunity to massacre the members of the Polish 
Resistance Movement who had started an insurrection in ex- 
pectation of help from the approaching Red Army. Today, this 
Russian general is head of the Polish Army and Minister of 
National Defense of Poland, which is to say that he speaks as 
master at the seat of government and commands the armed forces. 
Anyone who knows the hatred of the Poles for the Russians can 
measure the scope of this stroke. 

Russia herself can put 500 divisions into the field in wartime. 
Her Army is said to possess a large number of self-propelled 
guns. She will soon have a stockpile of atomic bombs, and ac- 
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cording to a British aviation magazine now has planes capable 
of carrying them to America. Her munitions industry is widely 
scattered for protection, and many of the plants are hidden like 
the factories the Germans built during the last war near Berlin 
and in the neighborhood of the Krupp works. 

The economic unification of Eastern Europe has also reached 
an advanced stage. At the head of this effort is the Russian Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs, aided by a Council of Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance. Under its direction the countries of the Eastern 
bloc have signed trade treaties. This organization has Russia’s 
gold at its disposal; and the Russian output of gold undoubtedly 
has increased while that of the rest of the world was falling from 
$1.3 billion in 1940 to $795,000,000 in 1948. The exchange rates 
of the satellite currencies are fixed in Moscow. As a result of all 
these measures, the index of trade among the East European 
countries rose from 100 in 1938 to 288 in 1948, while the index 
of east-west trade fell from 100 to 42. 

Thus the Russian giant kneads and molds the clay of Eastern 
Europe with his powerful hands. His sway extends from Goethe’s 
Weimar to the Pacific. And he cares very little if in order to 
maintain his grip he must sometimes strangle with the hangman’s 
rope a satellite minister guilty of “nationalist deviation.” 

The picture presented by the disunited states of Western Eu- 
rope is very different. Here there are no ministers hanging at the 
ends of ropes, no trials at which the accused begs for the death 
penalty with such ardor that the presiding judge of the “‘people’s 
court” has to calm him by assuring him that he will get what he 
wants. But there is not much efficiency here, either. 

Behind Western Europe stands America with her mammoth 
factories, modern laboratories, incomparable technicians, atomic 
bombs and jet planes. But between Western Europe and America 
lies an ocean. This is the great weakness of the democratic camp. 
And east of the ocean there is no army which can be compared 
to Russia’s 210 peacetime divisions and her 500 divisions for 
war. Western Europe has men, but she has not the means to arm 
them adequately and the American aid she is receiving will not 
for some years enable her to stem a Red invasion. German par- 
ticipation in this common defense would certainly be of value; 
but there are wounds which have not yet been healed by time and 
a repugnance which has not yet been overcome. Such is, at least, 
the position of the French Government. 
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Today war has taken on an entirely new meaning for Western 
Europe. The stakes are higher than ever before. Formerly when 
a country lost a war the victor seized one or two provinces from the 
vanquished — Alsace and Lorraine, for instance. This was a 
source of bitter grief for the conquered nation but, nonetheless, 
outside this territory life resumed its old course. In such wars, 
civilization survived. But today if the Russians invaded Western 
Europe they would bring the Communists to power everywhere, 
destroy free speech and the free press, end the independent judi- 
ciary, shoot or starve to death the educated classes, wipe out 
individual ownership of land — in sum, destroy western civiliza- 
tion. That is what will happen if war breaks out before Western 
Europe has been armed. 

Against this peril fifty divisions must be created. Europe can- 
not do this alone. If American aid continues at the present pace, 
many years will pass before Europe can defend herself. Will war 
waite Are we not tempting the enemy? The problem of preserving 
the oldest, most varied, most precious and most characteristic 
elements of western civilization is an Atlantic problem. And 
where the power to solve it lies, there lies the responsibility. 

Contemplating this spectacle one cannot help thinking of the 
I.0.U.’s, which the democracies gave each other between the two 
wars, those paper defenses called Locarno and the Little Entente. 
All Hitler had to do in order to destroy them was to blow on 
them. Baldwin said in the House of Commons on November 12, 
1936: “A democracy is always two years behind a dictatorship.” 
Are delay and inefficiency the law of democracy, even when the 
question is one of life or death? By now the democracies should 
be tired of playing the good fellow whose grandiloquence and 
naiveté make simpletons applaud while the enemy who is se- 
cretly preparing to attack and destroy him smiles satirically. 


I 


So much for security. But, at least, are not the democracies 
more successful in preserving the economy and social order of 
Western Europe? Are not the development of free enterprise 
and the production of wealth their specialtyr 

American aid to Western Europe has certainly borne fruit. 
Communism is losing ground, as was proved by the recent gen- 
eral elections in Belgium, Germany, Austria and Norway. It is 
losing ground because production is now 25 percent higher than 
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before the war, making possible a relative stabilization of prices 
and control of inflation. These results would by themselves justify 
the generous aid of Americans to their far-off motherlands. But 
the aim of this assistance, as its authors conceived it, was to enable 
Europe to get along without the United States after June 30, 
1952, when the Marshall Plan is scheduled to come to an end. 
This objective will not be achieved, nor was it ever possible. 

Western Europe is now paying for her imprudence in permit- 
ting the growth of a population almost double that of the United 
States on a territory only half as large and lacking raw materials. 
Two world wars, unleashed one after the other, have destroyed 
the mechanisms which enabled Western Europe to exist. The 
gold of her banks of issue, the income on the foreign bonds held 
by her nationals, the financing, transporting and insuring of the 
raw materials produced in almost every part of the globe outside 
the dollar zone — the whole delicate spider’s web that the Euro- 
peans patiently wove over the surface of the earth — all this is 
now dislocated or demolished. For example, Great Britain used 
to owe the Continent every year a sum in sterling that was the 
equivalent of half a billion dollars. The pound at that time could 
be converted into dollars. It can no longer be so converted. This 
means that the continental countries have lost an important means 
of making purchases in the dollar zone. The authors of the 
Marshall Plan do not seem to have realized the full scope of the 
damage resulting from the two world wars. The invisible injury 
is even more serious than the destroyed bridges, factories, mines, 
railroads and houses. 

If she is to repair this damage, Western Europe must sell large 
quantities of goods to the United States; but the Americans still 
have their old mentality of a debtor nation, their tendency to close 
their doors against the articles which are Europe’s only means 
of acquiring dollars. During the war, moreover, American in- 
dustry increased both its output and its productive capacity, while 
Europe’s factories suffered destruction and pillage. As a result, 
European goods are often more expensive than their American 
equivalents, although the wages of the European worker are only 
a third or a fourth as high as those of Americans in the same 
industry. It will be a long-term task for Europe to market in 
America enough exports to give her the dollars she needs to buy 
her raw materials from the dollar zone. It cannot be accom- 
plished in two and a half years. 
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The task is made more difficult by the fact that the European 
masses, who suffered so cruelly during the war, now believe that 
they have a moral right to demand compensations; and these 
all result in increased production costs. In France, for example, 
the workers have been given generous social insurance against 
all risks, with the result that the total value of wages plus social 
security allowances is today equivalent to the volume of wages 
before the war. But the effects of the war must still be reckoned 
with, and the other social classes are far below their prewar 
standard of living. Moreover, the distribution of wages is dif- 
ferent than before the war. Women workers and workers who 
support a family receive more than in the past, while the unmar- 
ried worker, that is to say, the most active and sometimes the 
most troublesome element in the trade unions, receives less. At 
the same time, Socialist ideology has worked havoc. Nationaliza- 
tions have placed additional heavy burdens on the shoulders of 
a state already weakened by war and occupation. These burdens 
are not only financial but psychological and social; for the state, 
having lost its position as arbiter between the employers and 
workers, has in the nationalized enterprises become the most 
hated of bosses. The insurrectional strikes which afflicted France 
in the fall of 1947 and 1948 took place in the nationalized coal 
mines. Let it be added that excessive taxation has weakened the 
willingness to take risks and the taste for free enterprise which 
are among the main incentives of the capitalist system. 

By pretending that what was desirable was also possible, the 
European countries have put themselves in a position where they 
must compete with American industry, and they cannot com- 
pete. They have thus committed an enormous blunder, for it 
seems most unlikely that, when June 30, 1952, comes, they will 
be able to secure the dollars they need for their supplies of raw 
materials without further American aid. This has led to the 
American demand for the unification of European economy. 
How else, indeed, can countries ranging from 8,000,000 to 49,- 
000,000 inhabitants compete with America, which has 150,- 
000,000 inhabitants and a purchasing power equal to that of 
500,000,000 Europeans? Obviously, between the two giants, Rus- 
sia and the United States, there is room for Europe — but not 
for a mosaic of European states. Obviously, also, it is more dif- 
ficult to federate countries each of which has a language, a litera- 
ture, a long and often glorious history, than it was to federate 
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the 13 colonies on the Atlantic coast. But Europe’s need to unify 
herself economically, and hence politically, is nonetheless press- 
ing. The urgency was apparent in 1948, when the beneficiaries 
of the Marshall Plan were asked to describe the means whereby 
they intended to reach solvency by 1952, for the irreconcilable 
plans which they outlined created nothing but confusion. 

It is clear that, because of the decrease in America’s national 
income during 1949 and the budgetary deficit due to military 
expenditures, Congress will make substantial reductions in 
Marshall Plan appropriations unless Western Europe, in return 
for the sacrifices demanded of American taxpayers, takes a de- 
cisive step toward unification. Many Europeans, particularly 
on the Continent itself, have understood the need to build a 
united Europe. Following my return from captivity, in 1945, 
I, for one, went to see Sir Alfred Duff Cooper, then British Am- 
bassador to France, and told him that this was one of the con- 
clusions I had reached during the years of meditation that I 
owed to Adolf Hitler. The 1948 Congress of Europe at The 
Hague, of which Winston Churchill was the moving spirit and 
in which nationals of all the Western European countries par- 
ticipated except Germany, Spain and Portugal, gave powerful 
expression to the desire of Europeans of every party except the 
Communist to build a single Europe. The Governments were 
obliged as a result to create a Committee of Five, in which 
France, Great Britain and the Benelux nations were represented, 
to study the question. This Committee, of which I was amember, 
met in Paris in December 1948 and January 1949 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Herriot. The British Government instructed its 
representatives in such a fashion that it was impossible to reach 
agreement, and the Committee had to submit to the respective 
Governments the resolution of the British delegation on the one 
hand and that of all the other delegations on the other. The 
British resolution stipulated that the Consultative Assembly 
should consist of only 40 members and that each delegation 
should have as its chief a minister empowered to cast the vote 
of the whole delegation. Mr. Churchill, for example, would thus 
have to allow Mr. Morrison to vote in his, Mr. Churchill’s, name 
against one of Mr. Churchill’s own motions. 

The Governments did reach agreement on May 5, 1949, upon 
a statute similar to that originally opposed by the British. With 
the addition of the Scandinavian countries, Ireland, Italy, Greece 
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and Turkey, the Consultative Assembly now has 101 members 
belonging to 12 nations, and each member has the right to vote 
as he pleases. The members are appointed either by the parlia- 
ments, as is the case in France and Italy, or by the Governments, 
as is the case in Great Britain and Belgium. The only right en- 
joyed by this assembly is that of discussion. Here too it is limited. 
For the present it may debate only such subjects as have been 
accepted for the agenda by the Committee of Foreign Ministers. 
It may not encroach upon the functions of existing agencies such 
as the O.E.E.C. nor concern itself with problems related to na- 
tional defense. It can merely submit recommendations to the 
Committee of Foreign Ministers which, in turn, submits them to 
the respective Governments. The latter are free to accept or 
reject them. 

As we have seen, Great Britain agreed to the creation of the 
Council of Europe with extreme distrust. Under these circum- 
stances and with these very limited powers the Assembly met at 
Strasbourg for a month, from August 10 to September 9, 1949. 
At the time, Léon Blum expressed surprise that no Mirabeau 
rose up in the Assembly to demand extension of its powers. Mira- 
beau was able to say to the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies who came in the name of the King, with 
his hat on his head, to invite the Assembly to disband: “We are 
here by the will of the people and we shall not leave except at 
the point of the bayonet.” Léon Blum forgot that this was be- 
cause Mirabeau had been elected by the people. If Mr. Churchill 
had spoken in such terms, his opponent, Mr. Morrison, would 
have answered: “Why no, Mr. Churchill, you are here by the 
will of Mr. Attlee.” The weakness of this Assembly lies in the 
method by which its members are chosen. 

At the Congress at The Hague I pointed out how difficult it 
would be to make the interest of Europe prevail over the selfish 
interests of each nation, and declared that the only chance of 
success was to shock public opinion in all countries. I said that 
we must therefore appeal to the peoples through the democratic 
mechanism of elections. I proposed that the Assembly should 
be elected by universal suffrage, with one deputy for each million 
inhabitants voting not as Englishmen, Frenchmen or Italians but 
as Europeans. This proposal was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. A Conservative British M.P. objected with the old 
French proverb: “Make haste slowly.” To which I retorted that 
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this was strange advice to give to a drowning man trying to grasp 
a branch. A French Socialist, former Premier Paul Ramadier, 
accused me of being “‘ahead of the times.” I accepted his criti- 
cism in good part, remembering what price my country and the 
world had paid for the mistakes of those who, before the war, 
were behind the times. Today a current of opinion is forming 
in favor of repairing this initial error; but it seems unlikely that 
the British Government will allow itself to be convinced. 

On the economic level, the advantage of a united Europe is 
that it would make possible a great single market and, conse- 
quently, a redistribution of labor, with each country henceforth 
producing what it can best produce. It would also give a strong 
impulse to the necessary organization of Africa, Europe’s pro- 
longation to the south. This process of redistributing industry 
and labor would result in a lowering of European production 
costs. It would be a painful process because it implies the trans- 
fer of manpower from one industry to another, after a period of 
adaptation during which the least favored industries may be 
stricken by unemployment. This is the inevitable disadvantage 
of the plan — the present evil for the sake of the future good. 
Several Labor representatives at Strasbourg expressed the view 
that one of them summed up in these terms: “If in creating a 
united Europe you create unemployment, we workers will say 
to you: ‘Go to the devil with your Council of Europe and give 
us back our jobs and our wages!’” To which I answered that 
these workers seemed to believe that the choice lay between the 
status quo and the reconstruction of Europe, while the truth was 
that the status quo cannot last, since it is possible thanks only to 
American aid which must soon come to an end. I added that, 
as I listened to these speakers, I could not help thinking of 
Bismarck’s phrase that Germany’s unity would be forged only 
by blood and iron, and also of the formula of our own French 
historian, Jacques Bainville: “In order to build a federation 
there must be a federating state.” There is such a state in Eastern 
Europe. Are we in Western Europe incapable, I asked, of achiev- 
ing by an act of our own will what, in another part of the world, is 
imposed by a dictator? 


HI 


I am afraid that the answer must be in the affirmative. Com- 
petition with countries whose production is less heavily bur- 
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dened by wages, social security and taxes implies a temporary 
lowering of the living standards of the privileged nations. The 
authority of a democratic state is too weak to force the people 
to accept this. Only economic constraint is strong enough. When 
a democratic state says: “Let me first bring about a levelling of 
prices by levelling costs and tax burdens, then we will build 
Europe,” it is really saying: “Let me first do something impos- 
sible.” It seems unlikely that, in order to build a united Europe, 
the countries whose costs are now lower than others will agree 
to raise them, thus putting their own exports at a disadvantage 
and engendering a rise in living costs that might lead to social un- 
rest. And the countries whose costs are higher will find it very 
difficult to lower them. The internal policy of each country is at 
stake — that is to say, the electoral platform of the parliamentary 
majority and the government which stems from that majority. 
Only competition brings down prices by forcing down costs, and 
no government, even if made up of the best men, will open up 
the national borders and oblige its citizens to meet foreign com- 
petition unless outside pressure forces it to do so. 

But this outside pressure does in fact exist. It is the threat of 
the withdrawal, or substantial reduction, of Marshall Plan 
credits. I am aware of the scruples which Americans feel at the 
thought of interfering in the internal affairs of European coun- 
tries, but a purpose as lofty as this requires that this delicacy 
be overcome. Last October, at the meeting of the O.E.E.C. Coun- 
cil, Mr. Paul Hoffman stated the argument in favor of unifica- 
tion in terms of refined courtesy, but the argument was 
nonetheless compelling. It is true that the results achieved after 
the speech were limited. The resolution adopted by the O.E.E.C. 
Council was ambitious in its preamble but modest in its con- 
clusions. To eliminate 50 percent of the quotas on imports in 
private trade was a wise decision, but one step only toward a 
return to the state of affairs that existed before the 1929 economic 
crisis. It represents a very slight effort on the part of the British 
since, because of state trading and various restrictions, it applies 
only to about 10 percent of Britain’s total imports. 

As for the rest, there was merely a promise to “‘study the ques- 
tion.” True, there was talk in the lobbies of a “Fritalux,” to in- 
clude France, Italy and Benelux. (The latter has not yet achieved 
its objective, principally because of the conflict between Hol- 
land’s managed economy, on the British pattern, and Belgium’s 
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liberalism.) There is no doubt that a “Fritalux” would be far 
superior to a Franco-Italian customs union, which is so limited 
that it offers the disadvantages of unification without its ad- 
vantages. But is it wise to exclude Germany from such an enter- 
prise? Is “Europe” conceivable without Germany? If we exclude 
her will we not goad her to turn toward the east? It would seem 
that a Franco-German discussion of the eventual creation of a 
Western European coal-and-iron-ore pool as well as the problem 
of dual prices (Ruhr coal costs the French manufacturer five 
dollars more per ton than the German manufacturer) is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the building of a continental bloc. 
Furthermore, I am not one of those who accept Great Britain’s 
present attitude. In a unified Europe, France and England to- 
gether could balance Germany’s economic power. And if a single 
Europe is to be created, it would be better to subject Germany 
to one effort of adaptation than to a series of crises. The British 
delegates to the Strasbourg Assembly seemed to favor the ob- 
jective in principle when they proposed to extend to the Conti- 
nent their agreements with the Commonwealth; for the Com- 
monwealth countries would be friendly to the plan because of the 
influence wielded in most of them by the United States. On the 
other hand, the devaluation of the pound in September, which 
was followed by a wave of panic on the Continent, seemed a 
defiance of the very idea of a united Europe. Yet it is unwise 
to harbor resentment in politics. No matter how difficult Britain’s 
managed economy makes European economic union, the project 
must be pursued with determination. There can be no “Europe” 
without a close understanding between France and England. 
America’s contribution should be to help create this. If she 
brought the British and French together, and then encouraged 
them both to reach agreement with Germany for the creation of 
a great, single market, the other countries of Western Europe 
would inevitably follow the lead. Such a great and sustained 
effort to aid in the creation of a new Europe would be not only 
sound politics but a fresh claim to glory for the American people. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMANY TODAY 
By Edgar Salin 


N the “Cahiers” of the French philosopher Montesquieu we 
find the pensive lines: “One has to know the prejudices of 
one’s century, in order neither to offend nor follow them too 

much.” If Montesquieu had lived recently he most likely would 
not only have pointed to the prejudices of one’s time as constitut- 
ing a great political danger but would have added a warning 
against collective judgments and might have suggested a way to 
avoid them in the sociological ideas which he himself put for- 
ward. In the following reflections I shall try not to overlook the 
fact that the politician and diplomat as well as the historian 
must utilize collective terms like ‘““Germany” or “the Germans;” 
but I want to warn my readers not to confuse collective concep- 
tions and terminology with reality. For the reality is not a firm 
element but a strange agglomeration which to some extent is on 
the point of genuine development and to some extent is about to 
dissolve. 

I might illustrate what is to me the political meaning of this 
situation by an example from history. One can have strong doubts 
as to whether Germany really has ever been correctly referred to 
as “a nation of poets and thinkers.” But it is not open to doubt 
that belief in this general conception has for years prevented the 
world from making an accurate and understanding appraisal of 
Nazi crimes and Nazi criminals. This was true, moreover, not 
only of the outside world but also of Germany herself. Today it 
is equally dangerous to regard Germany or Western Germany 
as a state like the United States or any country of Europe and to 
imagine that the Germans form a nation either in disposition or 
structure similar to the western democracies. The reality about 
Germany becomes evident only through a sociological analysis 
which reveals the unique evolution of this fateful European 
country since 1914 — an evolution in which the years of Nazi 
terror were only a ghastly interlude. 


I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Whereas the other European countries had already gotten rid 
of the remnants of the preceding feudal era — either by revolu- 
tion as in France, or by evolution as in England — Germany was 
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the only one of the great western industrial Powers that entered 
the twentieth century with a social structure in which the old 
feudal class was still of considerable importance — not on ac- 
count of its strength in numbers but because of its power. The 
influence of the Junkers has often been overestimated outside 
Germany. Actually they played a minor réle in the German 
economy, and no réle whatsoever in German intellectual life. 
However, apart from representing a conspicuous abnormality 
in the eyes of capitalist society, they held essential key positions 
in the Army and Government and maintained their place as an 
established caste of the old order alongside the modern classes: 
the bourgeoisie and the working class. In addition, the bour- 
geoisie itself still contained remnants from the feudal era; for it 
must not be forgotten that originally the so-called middle class 
included influential Junker elements among its officials and 
representatives of the old guilds among its tradespeople. Also, 
within the peasant class the feudal peasant of the old order was 
more strongly represented than the modern capitalist landowner. 
Upon this sociological system of rank the First World War 
and the so-called revolution of 1918 had comparatively little 
influence. The representatives of power, of course, changed 
places. Thus the government departments formerly controlled 
by members of the aristocracy, both old and new, were taken over 
by members of the bourgeoisie and the working class, and the 
officer corps in the new Reichswehr had a somewhat smaller 
percentage of members from the aristocracy than had been the 
case in the old Army. However, the “revolution” left feudal 
property almost untouched, and thus — precisely because the 
owners of this property now moved only rarely into powerful 
public positions — created a dangerous discrepancy between the 
social and economic groundwork and the political superstruc- 
ture. An actual change in the social structure was of course 
brought about by the great inflation of 1919-23 — but this caused 
a disintegration of the old system without forming a new one. 
Every inflation is disadvantageous to creditors and those who 
own funds, advantageous to debtors and those who own real 
values. Every inflation is disadvantageous to recipients of regu- 
lar wages and salaries (which as a rule are raised only after a 
time-lag following the devaluation of the currency), advan- 
tageous to shopkeepers, middlemen and industrialists who can 
increase their prices as the currency falls and who may even profit 
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from it. A process like the German inflation, which with true 
German thoroughness was carried right to the verge of making 
the old money completely worthless, necessarily produced all 
these consequences in an extreme degree never before seen in 
history. 

The result was that when the new Reichsmark was created in 
1924, the old feudal class and a large part of the peasant class had 
almost no debts, though they felt the lack of working capital. 
Likewise, the upper middle class (including the industrial class 
grouped around the heavy industries of the Rhineland and West- 
phalia and the big chemical industries) had emerged from the 
inflation not only without losses but with increased power. On 
the other hand, the lower middle class had been severely hit. Its 
savings were rarely invested in stocks, but mostly in loans and 
saving accounts; these (except for minor remnants) disappeared. 
Contrary to the predictions of Karl Marx, however, this im- 
poverished middle class was by no means willing to join the ranks 
of the old proletariat, either spiritually or politically. Thus there 
existed a wide, romantically-minded and reactionary mass which 
was ready to listen to any appeal for a rightist revolution. Mean- 
while, social unrest had also increased within the working class. 
The old cadres of the social democratic system were still intact, 
but they did not receive reinforcements from the younger genera- 
tion, who realized the failures of their “revolutionary” elders 
and, viewing the decomposition of the old society, inclined 
toward parties which like the Communist on the one hand or Na- 
tional Socialist on the other promised them a “new order.” 

Unless one has a clear perception of this preceding disintegra- 
tion it is impossible to understand the rise of National Socialism. 
It was unscrupulous enough to promise each class what it wanted 
— to the aristocracy, national grandeur and posts in the Army; 
to industry, capacity orders and the smashing of the unions; to 
the middle class and the peasants, freedom from capitalist tyr- 
anny; to the workers, full employment and Socialism. Thus it 
came to exercise a wide and enormous attraction. The combined 
efforts of the officials and the workers were able to crush the 
forces of reaction which were behind the “Kapp Putsch.” But 
the inflation deprived the officials and intellectuals of their mate- 
rial strength; and its progress from 1929 to 1933 resulted in 
increasing unemployment, which in turn deprived social democ- 
racy of its most effective weapon — the general strike. 
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The National Socialist “new order” did not really create a 
new social structure, but continued the process of disintegrating 
the old social structure to the utmost limit. Gletchschaltung (co- 
ordination) meant the end of the old political parties. The Storm 
Troopers, the S.S. and the Reichswehr disoriented the whole 
nation — uprooted the peasants, “purged” the middle class, and 
deprived the working classes of their rights. As for the aristoc- 
racy and the moguls of heavy industry, though they were able to 
set down in their books a few temporary profits, they also earned 
— a well-deserved reward for their stupidity — the final loss of 
their power. The “new order” which frightened and later almost 
subjugated the world was not a living social body, developing 
and subsisting on the successful codperation of individuals, but a 
machine in which millions of robots were moved in accordance 
with the cool decisions of a ruling clique of criminals. 


Il. THE NEW NOMADS 


Nomadism — history shows — very often marks not only the 
beginning but also the end of large empires and eras. When 
roaming tribes settle, states begin to form. Then the migration of 
the countryfolk into the towns and the growth of population of 
the cities creates a new type of people, and clears the countryside 
for other wandering peoples. Toward the end of the Roman 
Empire the great Caesars combated this process and actually suc- 
ceeded in suppressing it for centuries. In the Third Reich, such 
a development was encouraged by the rulers of the state for the 
first time in history, and was designed to be spread destructively 
over a whole continent. 

The diverse social body of the German nation was transformed 
into what might be termed a marching organization. This was the 
first step in the nomadizing process. The second step was the 
displacement and resettlement of millions of Volksdeutsche, as 
the German minorities in border-countries, especially in Eastern 
Europe, were called. Whatever ingenious ideas may have been in 
the minds of the German authorities when they recklessly 
brought the South Tyrolese “home into the Reich” and shifted 
the Volga Germans to areas which had been cleared in western 
Poland, the actual results were two: first, all those people were 
deprived of their homes; later — today — they have been fun- 
nelled into already overcrowded Western Germany. Nor did the 
men in charge of German destinies at that time foresee that hun- 
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dreds of thousands of the foreign workers who were driven to 
Germany as slave labor would never find their way back. These 
are the Displaced Persons — the third category of nomads. Be- 
sides these deliberate acts of policy, war forced involuntary acts 
on the German people. Air warfare made millions of Germans 
nomads in the most literal sense of the word, and even though 
the majority of these evacuées who were dispersed all over Ger- 
many have returned to their former places of residence, the cel- 
lars and tumble-down rooms in which many of them have to 
exist cannot be called homes. Even the most deplorable slums of 
the big cities provided better shelter in the old days. 

One more category of nomads developed during the last 
months of the war when the Russians flooded over East Prussia 
and West Prussia, Pomerania and Brandenburg, sending long 
columns of refugees streaming westward. These were followed 
by further millions when the Germans from the Sudeten and 
Hungary had to leave their homes. Thus, if we include the people 
who lost their homes through bombing, at least one-fifth of the 
population of Western Germany today are nomads. (In Eastern 
Germany this ratio is likely to be higher.) Even if we exclude 
the Displaced Persons, the territory between the line of the 
Oder-Neisse and the west German border holds 11,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 refugees and expellees (7,000,000 of them living in 
Western Germany). Furthermore, 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 of 
the total Western German population of 45,000,000 have been 
nomadized by evacuation from the bombed cities or by migra- 
tion from the Soviet zone. The number fleeing from the Soviets 
increases from day to day. Thus, an overcrowded country with 
a currency which was virtually useless had to admit more peo- 
ple in the course of three years than entered the United States 
in the decade from 1go1 to 1910 when immigration was at its 
height. 

The number of refugees and expellees varies considerably 
within the different zones and areas of Western Germany. There 
are comparatively few in the French zone, but Bavaria has one 
refugee for every three residents and Schleswig-Holstein one 
refugee per resident; and there are areas where the refugees con- 
siderably outnumber the residents. Some refugees have been 
moved out of Schleswig-Holstein, and the French zone has re- 
cently been opened to others, but such measures cannot solve the 
problem. Those who are thus shifted about are no more welcome 
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in the new location than in the old and tend to aggravate condi- 
tions in districts relatively better off. 

Possibly the refugees could have been assimilated if the social 
structure had been intact, as the Huguenots once were absorbed, 
though in smaller numbers, in Switzerland, Italy and Prussia. 
But in Germany the middle classes had supported the Fascist 
revolution because they expected that it would break the process 
of “proletarianization” to which they already felt themselves 
subjected, and as a result millions more of them were uprooted, 
spiritually no less than physically. These people, desperately 
clinging to the memories of past glory and lost wealth, refuse to 
take their place in the real life of the present. No matter to which 
party they give their votes, they cannot be dependable elements 
in the state. 

It is particularly relevant to note that the once reigning Junker 
class must be included in this “nomad” category. Their estates 
east of the Elbe River have been flooded by the Russian tide. 
Some of the Junkers who succeeded in escaping to the west may 
have found an adequate existence with relatives; others may find 
an outlet for their energy and ability as tenants of estates in the 
west or as managers of stock farms owned by wealthy western in- 
dustrialists. But the remnants of German feudalism have been 
eliminated; the class that always exerted a particular influence 
for stability in the state, which sought to preserve the old social 
structure, and which, despite its political mistakes, still possessed 
a background of political and diplomatic knowledge and man- 
ners, must now share the fate of the “have-nots.” As in similar 
cases in the past, some very strong individuals will be able to 
avoid the fate of their class, but these exceptions make the destruc- 
tion of the class as a whole only more apparent and more final. 

Are there, however, any forces within the German social struc- 
ture which, when examined from the point of view that I have 
expressed here, may be regarded as sound? In the first place there 
is that part of the agricultural class that was not detached from 
the soil. It is not very numerous, especially as peasant families 
suffered many casualties in the war. A good many members of 
the industrial middle class also seem to have survived in fairly 
good shape. They are to be found in the small and medium indus- 
tries rather than in the big ones, since these have been more af- 
fected by dismantling and decartelization. These two groups 
form the nucleus and supply the strength of the Christian Demo- 
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crat Union. There are, furthermore, the remains of the middle- 
class artisans — the bakers, the butchers, shoemakers, owners 
of garages and small machine shops, etc., who work with their 
hands. Finally, and above all, there is the bulk of the Socialisti- 
cally trained working class. Even though this group was by no 
means immune to National Socialism, it was the one that best kept 
its identity and social consciousness — the important qualities in 
periods of social decomposition. It was the most effective bulwark 
against Communism before 1933, and in many eyes seems the 
most reliable cornerstone on which democracy can be built in 
Germany. That the Communists treat the Socialists as their 
primary enemies in Germany today is relevant evidence in this 
regard. 


III. NOMADISM AND DEMOCRACY 


The classical form of democracy has been bourgeois. Democ- 
racy was won by the bourgeoisie in a fight against absolutism 
and feudalism, and was maintained by them. The idea of this 
democracy (combined with the ancient elements of a peasant 
democracy) is still realized in Switzerland; and in spite of cer- 
tain changes in form it still represents the political ideal in the 
United States. In Germany it failed at the time of the Weimar 
Republic. 

One would certainly be incorrect to assume that the German 
national character makes democracy impossible. Toward the end 
of the Middle Ages the German boroughs had a genuine and 
flourishing democracy which the authoritarian state defeated 
only after a severe struggle. Since the time of Luther and the 
Peasant War, however —1.e. for more than 400 years — demo- 
cratic institutions in Germany have deteriorated, except perhaps 
in Swabia-Wurttemberg; and when toward the end of the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries a new his- 
torical hour struck for democracy, the German middle class had 
neither the strength nor the boldness to take command of the 
state and establish a democratic system. The catastrophe of 1918 
gave the German bourgeoisie another chance. But the oppor- 
tunity was all too literally “given,” and those to whom power is 
offered as a gift seldom know how to use it. If, as seems to have 
been the case, the objective preliminary conditions of bourgeois 
democracy were missing in Germany at that time, can they be 
present now when the process of disintegration has gone so much 
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further? If not, the only possible democracy in Germany seems 
to be a social democracy. 

A realistic view of the social forces in Germany today sug- 
gests that we would be mistaken to think of the Christian Demo- 
crat Union as a kind of “Third Force” in Germany and a bulwark 
against totalitarianism, as many Americans seem to do. To avoid 
misunderstandings, I take pains to say that I do not entertain any 
doubts whatever as to the democratic intentions of the Christian 
Democrat leaders. There are no better democrats or Europeans 
than Dr. Adenauer and Dr. Kogon, to mention only two names. 
However, a very considerable number of the votes that won a 
majority for this party came from political chaff which drifted 
together mainly because it feared “international” Socialism and 
as yet had no opportunity to give its vote to a new Fascist party. 
I use the word ‘“‘Fascist” intentionally, as a term which includes 
National Socialism and every neo-Nazi movement. If the Fas- 
cisms of the twenties and thirties are to be understood — socio- 
logically and politically —as revolutions of the dispossessed 
middle classes, then we must conclude that the military defeat of 
Nazi Germany has increased the number of those who have a 
vital interest in either a restoration of Nazism or a new revolu- 
tion motivated by resentment. 

The fighting spirit of the old German bourgeoisie was feeble, 
compared to that of the middle classes in England, the United 
States and France, and now the absence of the former strong 
Jewish element adds to this weakness. Reactionary quarters in 
Germany frequently denounced the liberal and democratic par- 
ties as ““Judaized,” and the attack was by no means irrational, for 
German middle-class Jews, who had had to hold their ground in 
the face of prejudice and discrimination in the Army and in pub- 
lic life, had developed the very fighting spirit so sadly lacking 
in their Christian fellow citizens. They were not submissive, and 
from Ludwig Bamberger up to Walter Rathenau had provided 
opposition to absolutism. By expelling the Jewish élite and by 
killing the masses of the German Jews, the Nazis eliminated a 
factor of strength within the German middle class. 

The cadres of the C.D.U. were recruited from the Catholic 
ranks, and to a certain extent the Catholic tradition and the 
power of the Church may be able to provide a substitute for this 
lost element of strength. But Catholic influence should not be 
overestimated. For one thing, Western Germany does not have 
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a Catholic majority; for another, the Roman Catholic Church 
has never committed itself to moving in one political direction 
only. German Catholicism does not possess that innate humanism 
which is to be found in France and Italy as a result of the Roman 
heritage. Above all — though this comes as a shock to anyone 
who did not set foot in Germany after 1933 — the Nazi régime 
succeeded in its 12 years of power in estranging many Germans 
from the Christian religion. True, a considerable number of 
voters in Bavaria and the Rhineland will continue to cast their 
ballots according to the advice of the local priest, but this does 
not provide sufficient foundation for a modern political party. 
There is strength in the politically active and fairly large section 
of the party which is recruited from the Catholic unions. But we 
should note that this group is nearer to the Socialists than to the 
C.D.U. leadership on many matters of policy, and it is no secret 
that Catholic labor would have welcomed a coalition with the 
Social Democrats in the present government. 

In his excellent book, ‘Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy,” 
Professor Schumpeter points out that everywhere, with the ex- 
ception of Switzerland, democracy has reached a stage in which 
its essential difference from totalitarian forms of government is 
that it permits competition for political leadership. In short, it 
permits free elections. The German working class, which has in 
so many respects taken over the heritage of the bourgeoisie, now 
has a chance to acquire power under such a system. And its ex- 
perience in the Nazi years made it understand better than any 
other group, I think, how much it has to gain from freedom. Both 
factors might be expected to recommend to the workers a “demo- 
cratic solution” to their problems. It may be appropriate, at this 
juncture, to point out that the writer is not and never has been a 
Socialist. But the conclusion seems inescapable that the success 
of democracy within the disintegrated German social structure 
depends upon whether the working class can be won to support 
a democratic system and will remain steadfast to it. Since a good 
part of the German intelligentsia is aware of this, the Social 
Democrats have received considerable reinforcements from intel- 
lectuals, notably Professor Carlo Schmid, one of the most cap- 
able of German postwar politicians, and Alfred Weber, a gifted 
teacher of prewar days. 

It is to be hoped, then, that any American aversion to Socialism 
will not weaken Allied relations with Socialist quarters. That 
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would not only separate the Allies from strong forces in Germany 
but would make it easy for the opponents of democracy to de- 
nounce the Allies as supporters of “reaction.” The democratic 
idea can be effectively promoted only if political and economic 
support is given to all genuine German democrats, no matter to 
which class or to which party they belong. To fail to do so is to 
risk repeating the mistakes of the twenties, when everything that 
had been denied to democracy was thrown into the lap of the 
Nazis. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALISM 


Observers agree with no little alarm that nationalism is on the 
upsurge everywhere in Germany. Perhaps if this problem is 
viewed in perspective it can be made more manageable. The 
world looks upon German nationalism as a threatening, over- 
bearing and aggressive force, whereas patriotism in most other 
nations is taken to be welcome evidence of inner soundness. The 
main reason that German national consciousness is such an undis- 
ciplined force is that German patriotism developed only as a re- 
action to the Napoleonic conquest, and not, as in countries al- 
ready consolidated, in connection with the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. The failure of the revolution of 1848 marked the 
failure of the democratic idea to fuse with the idea of patriotism 
in Germany. Thus German nationalism failed to find roots in 
domestic policy and found expression only in the field of foreign 
policy. Bismarck deliberately used national feeling, fanned 
through foreign wars, to frustrate democratization within the 
country — that is to say, he used “national liberalism” to defraud 
the middle classes of liberalism in the same way that Hitler used 
National Socialism to defraud the working class of Socialism. 
Both used the satisfaction of national desires as a drug — and 
now, as after 1918, the German people, bereft of these satisfac- 
tions of an exaggerated nationalism, show the erratic behavior 
of an addict suddenly deprived of his stimulant. 

Moreover, every foreign occupation, even the wisest and most 
considerate (and wisdom and forbearance are rare qualities in a 
period of occupation), is bound in the long run to arouse resist- 
ance. The first step in dealing with the problem, therefore, is for 
occupation Powers who are planning for the long term to dis- 
tinguish between patriotic national consciousness, with which 
their own citizens are imbued and which they should respect and 
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even welcome in others, and nationalism which is running amok. 
Neither one kind of nationalism nor the other is the possession 
of any particular social class. Obviously, however, those whom 
[ have called the nomads are the least secure and the most easily 
swept off their feet by blind passions; a good deal of the shrillness 
of the recent electoral campaign in Germany resulted from at- 
tempts to compete for the vote of this group, which either major 
party needs to gain a majority. And any German government 
which hopes to stay in power must build up a life worth living 
for all those millions of displaced and impoverished people, with 
the support of the social forces that are still intact. The process 
will take many years and can succeed only with help from abroad. 

It is dangerous to believe that the experiences which Germans 
have had with the Russian occupation will cause them to turn to 
the west under any and all circumstances. When D. H. Lawrence 
visited Germany in 1924 he wrote: “The great leaning of the 
German spirit is eastward towards Russia, towards Tartary.” 
There is even more need to remember this today. Not only the 
German Communists, but millions of refugees have their eyes 
fixed toward the east. Many of them are ready for a new war if 
that is the only way they can regain their old homes. And never 
in history has there been a war in which hired soldiers have not 
been found to fight for the party which promised the greater 
profit. The payment desired in this case cannot be made by the 
west. It might be taken in alliance with the west; but it may be 
freely promised by the east as a reward of service, at the expense 
of Poland. How willing and able the Soviet Union may become 
to destroy her system of satellite states in Eastern Europe — 
which is what the policy suggested would amount to — is, of 
course, another question. Few men will offer a confident answer 
to a situation so obscure and so fluid. But we can be sure that ex- 
pediency will be the determining factor in any Soviet decision. 

However this may be, we must, I think, conclude that the 
first phase of the occupation policy has ended badly. The policy 
of “denazification” has not “denazified” Germany. The Nurem- 
berg trials did not appeal to the German sense of justice. The cur- 
rency reform succeeded in its objective of increasing production, 
but it squeezed savings and now unemployment is mounting and 
prices are rising. In short, the prestige of the occupation Powers 
is low. The Allied “democratization” policy has tried to do what 
can in fact be accomplished only by the Germans themselves 
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through the gradual construction of a German democracy. Un- 
fortunately, every attempt at “democratizing”’ Germany from 
outside has a result opposite to that intended. Reéducation of 
adults has always been an insoluble problem, and when attempted 
by foreigners or emigrants is bound to arouse distrust that will 
destroy all chances of success. 

Yet if the problem is correctly diagnosed, the situation does not 
seem hopeless. A clarification of Allied policy toward Germany 
is certain to come, since even though Western Germany has not 
been admitted to the Atlantic Pact as a junior partner, it consti- 
tutes an advance position of vital importance for Western Eu- 
rope, and, no doubt, for the entire western world. 

There are three ways, at the moment, in which it seems to me 
that the growth of German democracy may best be aided. In 
devising means to follow any of them it is essential to remember 
that German democratic leaders must not be exposed to the 
charge of “collaboration” — that is, must not in appearance or 
in fact be made the puppets of foreign rulers. Most urgently, eco- 
nomic support is needed. Americans are being blamed for the un- 
desirable consequences of the currency reform, and a rapid re- 
laxation of the tight credit situation is in the American interest 
as well as in the German interest. I will not attempt to discuss the 
solutions that might be found. German industry might be aided 
by private capital investments, or it might be more useful to in- 
crease credit in Western Germany by a revival of the so-called 
shadow-accounts. It matters less which method is chosen than 
that action be prompt and vigorous. Incidentally, the release of 
the frozen German foreign assets seems overdue. 

Next is the need for measures to advance the social consolida- 
tion of the country, using as the nucleus the social forces that are 
still intact, in particular the working class. Above all it is essen- 
tial that the process of nomadization — actual and potential — 
as described above, be checked. The fate of the European Conti- 
nent may depend upon whether, gradually, a solution is found for 
the refugee problem. Those who are really aware of the situation 
— as are the representatives of the Church — realize that it can- 
not be mended by German strength alone and probably not in 
Western Germany alone. In this connection we may compare 
the calming effect of the free immigration and emigration of the 
nineteenth century with the results of autarchy and isolationism 
in the twentieth. Those who regard the immigrant just as an un- 
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desirable competitor might be reminded of the wise words of 
Adam Smith, that labor is the source of wealth. 

But the success or failure of the second phase of Allied policy 
in Germany will not be decided in the economic field nor the so- 
cial field, but by politics. The third and most important way to 
aid democracy in Germany is by promoting the consolidation of 
Europe. The fact that this is essential for the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan is better understood in the United States than in most 
European countries. The need for this broader consolidation 
should be the decisive factor in charting economic policy. The 
further Western Germany recovers economically, the more un- 
willing Germans will be to accept measures which they think — 
perhaps unjustly — are motivated by hatred, whether in regard 
to the application of the Ruhr Statute, against the revival of 
heavy industry or the chemical industries, or in questions of for- 
eign trade. But the wider the aims of the Allies, the more readily 
the Germans will codperate. Successful steps toward the integra- 
tion of Europe would furnish the most effective kind of support 
for German democracy. 


THE RACE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
REFORM IN IRAN 


By T. Cuyler Young 


OHAMMED REZA SHAHN’S recent good-will visit to 
M the United States has again drawn American attention 
to his strategically important country. Iran is due to 
receive a small amount of aid under the Foreign Arms Aid Bill 
passed in the last session of Congress; and the initiation of a 
Seven-Year Plan of Iranian self-development and improvement 
in codperation with western, especially American, technical aid 
and advice has recently been announced. These events call for an 
appraisal of the present situation and future possibilities in Iran, 
and of American foreign policy there. 

The first skirmish in the struggle between Russia and the 
west in the Security Council of the United Nations took place 
over Iran. The Soviet Union failed to withdraw Soviet troops 
from Iran by March 2, 1946, as she was pledged to do under 
the Tripartite Treaty of 1942, and when Iran, with a notable 
display of nerve and coolness carried the matter to the Council, 
the pressure of western diplomacy and of world opinion focused 
in the United Nations forced the Soviets to climb down. It was 
not until the close of 1946, however, that the Azerbaijan rebellion 
was liquidated and the integrity of Iranian territory reéstab- 
lished. Iranian independence of choice and action was proved in 
practice in the fall of 1947 when the Iranian Parliament rejected 
the Soviet-backed oil agreement between the two countries. This 
was possible because Iran received the diplomatic support of the 
Western Powers, under vigorous American leadership, and felt 
confident that the United Nations would support her if the 
U.S.S.R. resorted to aggression. 

Iran is accustomed to the policy of adroitly balancing opposing 
Powers against each other, but during the last two years she has 
been increasingly forced into open alliance with the west by the 
Kremlin’s machinations. The Soviets have continued to create 
tension and friction within the country, have perpetrated an- 
noying border incidents and persisted in radio and press attacks 
upon the government. Most serious of all is the constant attempt 
by the Soviets to build up a case for armed intervention on the 
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basis of the variously interpreted Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 
Friendship of 1921. To this end they accuse Iran of connivance 
with the United States in building airfields and military bases as 
a threat to the U.S.S.R., whose oil fields are vulnerably close to 
the Iranian border. The response of the Iranian Government to 
all this pressure has been resistance, if not indeed defiance: a 
bold procedure for a country so weak and so close to the Russian 
colossus. 

Though still sincerely protesting her desire to live at peace and 
in friendship with her great northern neighbor, she has turned 
to Western Powers for help. The réle of Soviet satellite she 
resolutely rejects. What are her chances to remain independent 
and free? 


It 


The answer will depend upon Iran’s ability to carry forward 
her modern social revolution and to apply the program of polit- 
ical and economic reform which she has drawn up; and her 
ability to succeed in this will in turn depend to a considerable 
extent upon the accuracy with which the United States appraises 
the realities of the Iranian internal situation. Since the abdica- 
tion of Reza Shah in 1941, his son and successor, Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi, has tried to rule as a constitutional sovereign. 
Those who know him find him sincere, intelligent and devoted 
to the best interests of his country; but his task is very difficult. 
The young ruler is under the necessity of prodding a reluctant 
government into constructive action, and is constantly blocked 
by its lethargy and shortsightedness. 

The majority of the people favor the monarchy and trust the 
present ruler. But they deeply distrust the ruling class of Iran, 
which dominates the Majlis, or National Assembly, and the 
Government, that is, the Cabinet and ministries. This landed and 
mercantile aristocracy manages to control elections of deputies 
in most of the provinces, and in general dictates the reshuffling 
of Cabinet ministers in the successive administrations. The people 
look to the Shah for leadership in ending this sterile situation 
and bringing new men into the Government. Thus far the re- 
sponse of the Majlis to the effort to pull the nation together in 
the face of Russian efforts to disrupt it has been even more futile 
than that of the executive branch of government, which, although 
parliamentary in form, resembles the United States system in 
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that the members of the Cabinet do not hold seats in the As- 
sembly. The inherent atomistic individualism of Iranian society 
has intensified this aristocratic futility. During the dictatorship 
of Reza Shah there could be no training in constructive parlia- 
mentary politics, with its necessary compromises and coalitions. 
This has contributed to the inability of Iranian politicians to 
develop the kind of party alignments essential for effective 
legislative action in a constitutional government. But the frac- 
tional and unstable character of the association of deputies in 
recent parliaments, with personalities rather than policies and 
programs the determining factors, is caused primarily by the 
lack of any real connection between the deputies and the elec- 
torate. 

The franchise is widely held, but a large majority of the 
people are illiterate and are the easy prey of wealthy and power- 
ful politicians. The Shah and his Government have tried to 
create a more realistic democratic base by limiting the vote to 
the literate, while simultaneously pressing a campaign to imple- 
ment the existing law which specifies that elementary education 
be universal and compulsory. The members of the Majlis, how- 
ever, have shown no disposition to favor the limitation of their 
present power which would be inherent in such a reform. The 
consequence is that an increasing number of Iranians are con- 
vinced that the only hope for concerted and constructive action 
lies in the leadership of the Shah, who alone can supply the 
unifying force which will put the nation on the road to stability 
and progress. This movement is the most significant development 
of recent years in Iran, and it was immeasurably strengthened by 
the unsuccessful attempt upon the Shah’s life last February. The 
Government described this as part of a far-flung plot of the leftist 
Tudeh (Masses) Party, whose record of subservience to Moscow 
was demonstrated in 1945-47, and most Iranians accepted that 
explanation. The people reacted by closing ranks behind the 
Government when it outlawed the Party, and by rallying behind 
the leadership of the Shah. 

Even the Majlis responded to the popular pressure and gave 
to the Shah some of the increased powers for which he had been 
asking for more than a year. In May a Constituent Assembly 
amended the constitution, empowering the Shah to dissolve Par- 
liament when it rejected or refused to act upon major govern- 
mental proposals and to carry the issue to the electorate for a new 
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mandate. Mindful of the abrogation of the constitution by the 
present Shah’s father, the delegates hedged this new grant of 
power with the provision that the Shah could dissolve Parliament 
once only on the same issue. Another decision calculated to give 
stability to the Government and to enhance the prestige of the 
Shah was the implementation, at last, of the constitutional pro- 
vision which calls for an upper legislative chamber, or Senate, 
to be composed of 30 members, half of them elected by the 
people and half appointed by the Shah. These elections have 
recently been held and the 16th Majlis will be the first bi- 
cameral legislature. 

No one can tell just how the movement will develop, for in the 
last analysis it depends upon the character of the young ruler. 
The relationship between the military and civilian leaders of 
the country is a point of tension. The generals were more privi- 
leged and more powerful under the dictatorship, and there are 
those among them who would be glad to induce the present 
Shah to desert his constitutional réle. The recent decision of the 
Government to reincorporate in the Army most of the national 
gendarmerie, heretofore under the command of the Ministry of 
Interior, was contrary to the desire of the majority in the Majlis 
and increased the concern of those who fear the ambitions of the 
military. Suspicion is not directed at the Shah so much as at the 
generals who would like to use his popularity and prestige to 
increase their own power. And in any case, public concern was 
considerably reassured by the Shah’s subsequent order forbidding 
Army officers to interfere in any way with civil affairs and in 
particular with the impending elections. Theoretically, the Army 
is responsible to the Cabinet through the Minister of War. But 
this official is almost invariably an appointee of the Palace; and 
in any major issue between the Premier and the Palace the al- 
legiance of the Army is given first to its royal commander. But 
the question is not likely to arise in serious form unless there 
is basic distrust between the Premier and the Shah, such as existed 
during the incumbency of Ahmad Qavam, who resigned on 
December 10, 1947, after a vote of lack of confidence. 

The present codperation between the Shah and the Govern- 
ment is predicated upon mutual trust and a sincere acceptance 
by the monarch of a constitutional role. The enhancement of the 
Shah’s influence is welcomed by the majority of the people and 
their leaders. There is hostile opposition, but it is that of the 
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extreme Left, especially that part of it under Soviet influence, 
and an extreme Right led by the conservative clerics. The as- 
sassination last November of Hazhir, Minister of Court, by a 
young fanatic who had been protected by clerics in 1946 after he 
murdered a brilliant and popular reformer shows how real is 
the danger from the Right. 


Ill 


In the face of such internal tensions, the réle of a friendly 
Great Power such as the United States is delicate and difficult. 
We wish to respect Iran’s own independence of action, and to 
pursue the traditional American policy of noninterference in 
another nation’s domestic affairs. Yet if we did not place our 
prestige and strength behind those groups and programs that 
make for democracy and the extension of the welfare of the 
people we would in fact exercise our power blindly and irre- 
sponsibly. Justifiably or not, the United States has acquired the 
reputation of supporting the status quo everywhere in the Middle 
East. In Iran there is desperate need of basic reform, and many 
of the ruling class oppose it. The United States must devise means 
to develop Iran for the benefit of all its people. We cannot 
dictate economic methods, and certainly not forms of govern- 
ment, but American aid can and should be plainly contingent 
upon agreements on goals that promote the welfare of the nation 
as a whole and not that of some privileged class or group only. 
Broad humanitarian conditions may properly be attached to help 
freely asked. 

American help to Iran has not been lacking since the war. In 
addition to advisory missions to the Army and the gendarmerie, 
there has been a $10,000,000 loan to secure war surplus many 
times that in value, and special legislation by Congress to provide 
a loan to cover the cost of transporting these supplies. This ma- 
terial has been used by Iran to reéquip her police and military 
forces. Some Iranians are inclined to think that American funds 
are theirs as of right, and to key their demands accordingly. For 
United States administrators to disillusion those who take this 
attitude is necessary for the welfare of all concerned. 

On the other hand, there does seem to be justification for those 
Iranian critics who point out that their country has received 
relatively less than her share of help as compared to Turkey and 
Greece. Iran is by no means a military investment comparable in 
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importance to Turkey, and though the United States does well 
not to listen to all the requests of expansive generals in Teheran, 
we should remember that no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link and that the need for economic aid is constant if Iran is to 
have the will and the means to resist Soviet tyranny. Moreover, 
the United States might well be more alert to the possibility of 
making some small grants in aid for which no Congressional 
appropriation is needed and which would be practical and 
psychologically helpful. For example, it seems inexplicable that 
our Government should have curtly dismissed Iran’s recent re- 
quest for grain to meet near famine conditions in some areas with 
the observation that there was plenty of wheat to be bought on 
the world market. A small gift would have strengthened the 
Iranian Government’s hand, especially with recalcitrant hoard- 
ers of grain, and would have brought much good-will to the 
United States among the hungry people. 

The relationship of British and American policy in Iran offers 
a rather difficult problem of public relations, since many 
Iranians assume that the United States has simply taken over the 
role that Britain played there in the nineteenth century, and that 
the British are angrily trying to resist the American attempt to 
replace them in this sphere. Of course the Soviets do their best 
to foster this interpretation. Soviet propaganda, aiming to present 
the British and ourselves as the most brutal of imperialists, talks 
unceasingly of the bitter rivalry between the British and Amer- 
ican Embassies. Quite the opposite would appear to be true. 
Certainly at the high policy level there is agreement between 
London and Washington on [Iranian policy. But this is not be- 
cause the United States has taken on the nineteenth century im- 
perialism of Britain, but because the present Labor Government 
perceives the bankruptcy of that policy in Asia. An almost 
pathological anti-British feeling exists in Iran, and most Ira- 
nians cannot credit Britain with any good intentions toward their 
country. The fact of British and American friendship can per- 
haps best be demonstrated by actions rather than words — and, 
after all, actions are the only convincing demonstration of Ameri- 
can intentions toward Iran, though full and accurate information 
about those activities of course has a very necessary place. 

A negative stand against the Soviets in support of Iranian 
independence is not sufficient, particularly since (to return to 
the central problem) such a policy takes the form of buttressing 
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the ruling class. It is imperative that we perceive the danger in 
this. Some means must be found to support those dynamic forces 
that are demanding new leadership and a liberal program in 
behalf of the people as a whole. The recent elections for the 16th 
Majlis in Teheran — where at least elections have been com- 
paratively free — trumpet this warning. Although at this writing 
all the count is not yet in, it would appear that those candidates 
who have been bold enough to stand in vigorous opposition to the 
Government have been supported by large majorities. As this re- 
port appears in print, the new Majlis will be initiating its session. 
We shall see whether it is an improvement on its predecessors. 
Even if there is new blood, one should not be too sanguine. The 
fifteenth parliament yielded to the popular pressure which made 
itself felt during the spring and early summer in support of the 
Shah; but before it adjourned the old atomistic Iranian individ- 
ualism seemed to have returned. Basic change comes slowly in 
such a country. 

Yet there is no question that new forces are emerging, espe- 
cially among the younger educated citizens, and that they will 
not long be denied a share in shaping the country’s destiny. 
The Tudeh Party is outlawed, and discredited by its prostitution 
by Moscow; but the patriotism which was perverted in that body 
is still alive, and is searching for a leader of stature and integrity. 
The Shah could fill this rdle, and probably would attempt it if 
he were assured of American support. There seems to be a grow- 
ing realization in Washington that only a more positive program 
can build solidly and well in Iran. 


IV 


The core of the problem, therefore, is economic. What the 
people ask is bread, and a lightening of the burdens of everyday 
existence. This is what the Soviets promise them, and the only 
answer to it is a rising standard of living in Iran. It is significant 
that the people are revising their estimate of Reza Shah’s dic- 
tatorship; at least, they say, he provided some bread and some 
hope, and what good are freedom and democracy, unless they 
can do likewise? During his régime, Iran was started on the 
road to economic improvement by the development of motorized 
communications, light industry and technical education, and 
by the expansion of trade. Top-heavy centralization, neglect 
of the basic industry of agriculture, and the repercussions of the 
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world depression slowed this development. Then came the war, 
Allied “occupation” and a 1,000 percent inflation which brought 
confusion and eventually dislocated the economy completely. 
No one has yet struck a balance of the gains and losses which 
the war brought to Iran, but the unfortunate fact seems to be 
that the gains, such as they were, accrued to a small percentage 
— the ruling aristocracy and the new rich — while the masses 
bore the brunt of the inflation and the results of the economic 
dislocation. 

Since the war Iran has been struggling to meet this situation. 
New labor laws of an advanced and liberal character have at 
least been put on the books. State industries have been reorganized 
and more opportunities opened to profitable investment of private 
capital. Pest and malaria control has been instituted in various 
test areas of considerable size. The highway system has deterio- 
rated, but the interrupted prewar effort to provide a rail network 
has been resumed. A new agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company for the exploitation of their oil concession in the 
southwest has been worked out, but the last Majlis refused to 
ratify it on the ground that it is not favorable enough to Iranian 
interests; unfortunately Soviet political ambitions have to date 
prevented Iran from capitalizing on her other petroleum re- 
sources. Not least has been the flow of students abroad to secure 
the necessary technical training to take part in this new national 
development; at present, more than 700 are studying in the 
United States, the majority of them meeting their expenses on 
their own resources. 

The most important and comprehensive effort of Iran to meet 
the postwar situation is her projected $650,000,000 Seven Year 
Plan for development of her human and material resources, due 
to get under way in 1950. The plan is indeed ambitious, since 
the most recent annual budget of the Iranian Government is only 
approximately $250,000,000. Studies were initiated in 1946, and 
some of the best American engineering advice has been sought. 
A preliminary survey cost Iran a quarter of a million dollars, 
and a more detailed and definitive report cost more than twice 
that. The plan will be administered by a Supreme Planning 
Board, which, except for its dependence upon the Majlis for 
appropriations, is autonomous and independent of the Govern- 
ment. The Chairman of this Board is the executive director of 
the plan. He will be a powerful figure in the country, and, along 
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with his colleagues, the target of considerable pressure in de- 
cisions which will greatly affect individuals and groups. 

The Shah will of course exert much influence in the formula- 
tion of policy and choice of personnel. His American-trained 
younger brother, Abd al-Reza, has been his usual means of 
liaison with the Board, though sometimes the Shah’s contacts 
are direct, as when he recently agreed to the replacement of the 
Chairman of the Board without the knowledge of his brother, a 
good friend of the ousted official. Considerable expert personnel 
will be required for the implementation of the plan. All admin- 
istration will be in the hands of Iranians, and it should be 
possible to find a sufficient number of qualified administrators 
among the men trained abroad since 1930. Foreigners will 
advise only. Some advisers will be supplied by private firms in 
the United States, and some will be drawn from other countries. 
After the passage of the “Point Four” legislation, which is ex- 
pected in the next session of Congress, it will also be possible 
to assign government experts employed by the United States to 
advisory positions, as has already been requested by the Iranian 
Government. 

The character of this advisory personnel will be of primary 
importance. The United States Government can naturally expect 
to play no part in the choice of non-American advisers. Perhaps 

it can properly be consulted in the selection of private American 
advisers, though it cannot make the decision. But it can and must 
take great care in the selection of its own experts loaned to Iran. 
After the rather unfortunate experience in regard to some of the 
personnel of the Millspaugh economic and financial mission 
during 1943-45, there appears to be a disposition in Washington 
to screen recommendations very carefully and to retain the check 
of recall on all advisers loaned by the United States Government. 
With foreigners employed only as advisers, not as administrators, 
some of the difficulties which were created for the Millspaugh 
mission will be eliminated. But Iran has a record of paying high 
prices for advice and then disregarding it, and it is well to be 
aware that personnel problems will become acute. It is difficult 
to retain high caliber advisers and to maintain morale when 
disinterested advice is constantly disregarded. 

The plan is to be financed by Iranian oil royalties and by 
capital funds (two-thirds) and foreign loans (one-third), the 
latter probably from the World Bank and Monetary Fund. Al- 
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though to date Iran has done no more than file notice of ap- 
plication for such a loan, Bank and Fund officials have visited 
Iran and are reported as well disposed toward such a request. 
There is considerable difference of opinion in responsible Iranian 
circles as to the present need for a loan. A. H. Ebtehaj, Governor 
of the National Bank and a member of the Supreme Planning 
Board, insists that for the first two years Iran can finance the 
program herself by oil royalties (a substantial portion of which 
are, by agreement with the British, available in dollars), by loans 
from the National Bank, by sale of government property, by 
private capital and by a so percent devaluation of Iranian cur- 
rency. This devaluation would be achieved by reducing to that 
extent the present 100 percent backing of the Iranian rial by 
gold, foreign exchange reserves in both sterling and dollars, and 
the treasury of the Crown. No other country in the world has 
such complete coverage for its currency, and Mr. Ebtehaj argues 
that if it were cut in half Iran’s currency would still be better 
protected than that of most nations. It is not surprising, however, 
that many Iranians, including the Shah, fear to put this theory 
to the test. Monetary stability rests on the confidence of the peo- 
ple in their currency, and the maintenance of confidence is of 
double importance in the Middle Fast. 

The program will in any case require foreign financing even- 
tually; but foreign funds would be much easier to obtain if Iran 
showed that she could get the plan under way on her own re- 
sources. It is generally agreed that the project is sound and will 
make for increased productivity; and the oil royalties, estimated 
to carry about 35 percent of the financing of the plan, will con- 
tinue to bring money into the Treasury. Iran is in an advan- 
tageous position to finance such a plan of self-development. 
There is no doubt that the program would be inflationary, but 
the rate of expenditure can be controlled and the increase in the 
production of the country ought to take care of this necessary 
risk. Some experts believe that Iran cannot efficiently spend the 
annual sums designated in the early stages of the plan; and, if so, 
a reduction in initial expenditures would correspondingly reduce 
the inflationary effect. 


Vv 


The program calls for correlated and progressively productive 
projects — the expansion of main and subsidiary communications 
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to increase the flow of local goods and tap undeveloped areas and 
resources; the increase of the size and yield of cultivatable land 
by dams, irrigation, and such small scale mechanization as is 
practicable; the expansion of the light industry needed to supply 
the materials and tools for these projects and to process certain 
exportable products; the development of the oil resources of the 
country outside the Anglo-Iranian concession (although this is 
so expensive that only a beginning can be made with the small 
amounts of capital available) ; the extension of public health 
projects such as control of malaria and tuberculosis and the 
provision of pure drinking water and modern sanitation that 
will increase and raise the efficiency of the country’s labor sup- 
ply; and, finally, the spread of educational opportunities, es- 
pecially at the elementary level and in village and rural areas. 

If this plan can be developed as projected, the living standard 
of the Iranian people should before long begin to rise, and there 
should be hope for the future. This would inevitably have a 
quieting and steadying effect upon the political situation; and 
in such an atmosphere the liberal and progressive elements might 
find an opportunity to make themselves felt. But for this very 
reason, we should be aware that the landed and mercantile 
classes are likely to perceive in the plan a threat to their present 
supremacy. To be sure, this plan does not call for any radical 
alteration of the present land-holding system, which must even- 
tually come. But the success of the plan will in practice be a 
movement in that direction, and it is altogether probable that 
among these privileged classes there will be many who will strive 
to sabotage the whole effort. 

These supporters of the status quo will be abetted by the 
conservative clerics who fear this program of industrialization 
and modernization as a threat to the Islamic religion, way of 
life and social structure. Too many of them fail not only to 
perceive the opportunity for utilizing modern technology in the 
building of a dynamic society dedicated to the best in Islam, 
but also to realize that the alternative is revolution and Com- 
munism. If Iran became a Soviet satellite they would be liqui- 
dated without ceremony. 

Finally, we must expect the Soviets to use every means to 
ruin the whole effort. They cannot afford to see it succeed. By 
every device of unscrupulous propaganda they will brand it a 
diabolical enslavement of Iran by United States capitalistic 
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imperialism. “Exploitation” in the old sense of the word is, in 
fact, impossible within the framework of the plan, and American 
information services have an extremely important task to per- 
form in making the Iranian people understand what is being 
done, as has been noted above. It is fair to report that officials in 
Washington are aware of these matters. 

The chance of success for the plan is, of course, predicated on 
the assumption that Iran has a few years of peace in which to get 
her feet planted on the road to recovery and reform. Whether 
the Politburo will grant them to her, no man can say. An out- 
break of war anywhere would probably quickly involve Iran, 
with the Red Army striking for the Persian Gulf in order to 
make Soviet petroleum resources secure and if possible to ap- 
propriate those of the Near East. For a country so vulnerable, 
Iran has shown courage in standing up so stoutly to Soviet 
intimidation. Her stand is founded on knowledge of American 
support. The pressure will be intensified if Iran shows success 
in her effort of self-development. Only the certainty that the 
violation of her territory would not go unchallenged by the 
United States and the United Nations can give her people the 
breathing space they need. 


THEORIES OF SOCIALIST IMPERIALISM 
By Lenore O’Boyle 


for obvious reasons, as to why Marx never developed a 

theory of Socialist imperialism. Proverbially, the revolu- 
tion was to usher in the era of “to each according to his needs” 
and make power politics, old style, no longer necessary. But we 
have been learning that Socialists can be imperialists. Russia has 
been upsetting the Marxist equation. 

Before the First World War there were some German So- 
cialists who had quite a well-defined theory of imperialism. Not 
a great deal of attention has been paid to them, but there are in- 
teresting parallels (and differences) between their policies and 
those of the Communists today. The theory of this Socialist group, 
known as the Imperialists, was never officially approved ; but the 
group was never expelled from the Party, the reason probably 
being that the Majority group (not the Independents, who were 
genuinely liberal and anti-imperialist) were in any case of pretty 
much the same mind in foreign policy.* The Imperialists, who 
centered about the periodical, Die Soztalistische Monatshefte, 
contained a heavy representation of trade union men: Max 
Schippel, Ludwig Quessel, Max Cohen and Wolfgang Heine. 
In addition they included a few highly articulate individuals 
who operated more on their own: Heinrich Cunow, Konrad 
Haenisch and Paul Lensch, the last being probably the most in- 
teresting of them all. It is somewhat artificial to treat these men 
as a separate group, for half the time they were only making the 
Majority’s implied beliefs explicit and what new elements they 
added to Socialist theory were not too difficult to fit onto the Ma- 
jority scheme. Yet they did have some ideas which the Majority, 
even though sympathetic, could never have accepted, and which 
are worth examining in the light of current developments in 
Socialist theory and practice. 

These Imperialists of the old German Socialist Party wanted 
what the Russians seem to want today, but they had a harder 
time in justifying their position. The Russians can point to the 
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1The German Socialists during the First World War split into three groups. The 
Spartacists were the nucleus of the later Communist Party; the Majority group supported 
the Government; the Independents went into opposition in 1916. After 1918 the Inde- 
pendents broke up, some returning to the Majority, some joining the Communists. 
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revolution, and they can make out a case of sorts for being a 
Socialist country. Russia and Marx being synonymous, the Rus- 
sians never conquer; they only spread the revolution. In Ger- 
many in 1914 it was all too obvious that the classless society was 
a long way off. The Imperialists therefore could only argue that 
though Germany was not yet a Socialist state it was becoming 
one very fast. To make this argument, though, they had to resort 
to some fairly elaborate explanations about the nature of the state. 
Marx said that the state is always a class state, that is, it can never 
represent the interests of society as a whole, as democrats hold, 
but has to represent the interests of a class, and in fact is merely 
the instrument used by one dominant class to oppress all other 
classes. There can be a proletarian as well as a middle-class state, 
of course, but the proletariat cannot simply take over the middle- 
class state and expect it to function for proletarian purposes. The 
workers have to smash the state and rebuild it to serve their own 
purposes, which is why Communists claim that violent revolu- 
tion is a necessity and condemn anything like the New Deal or 
the present Labor Government of England. Now if the Imperial- 
ists in Germany were anxious for conquest and neither wanted 
nor expected a proletarian revolution (as they did not), then 
they had to abolish the Marxist state idea or recognize their own 
government as purely middle-class. Their state could be bour- 
geois or proletarian, but it could not be half one and half the 
other. 

Actually, though, the Imperialists adopted just that conception. 
They said that absolute classes and absolute class states did not 
exist, that there were only concrete states, and that these could be 
more or less under the control of the proletariat. The German 
state, for example, was controlled by the capitalists, but also by 
the proletariat. It was quite obvious that the proletariat was well 
organized in the Socialist Party and the trade unions, and had 
some real weight. This being the case, the proletariat had an in- 
terest in defending the state. 

So far, the theory solved only the problem of the German 
worker. He might be hurt by Germany’s defeat, but that was not 
the same thing as saying that his defeat would be bad for Socialism 
as a world movement. So the Imperialists went a step further, and 
made German capitalism practically equivalent to Socialism. 
They argued that Socialism would come first to the most ad- 
vanced capitalist country. It had to, since only a mature capital- 
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ism could pass over into Socialism. The system had to provide its 
own gravediggers, and Socialism could grow only out of ad- 
vanced capitalism just as capitalism could have come out of 
nothing but high feudalism. The whole point of Marx’s inter- 
pretation of history was that things develop inevitably according 
to the laws of their own being: a system develops itself to the 
point where it has to pass over into something else or break down, 
and it passes most easily into the order which it has itself pre- 
pared. Thus capitalism produces the proletariat, mass methods, 
centralization of ownership and production, which make So- 
cialism inevitable, and without which Socialism is inconceivable. 

This led to the point where the Imperialists could argue that 
because Germany had the most advanced capitalism it was the 
country nearest to Socialism economically. And they could 
argue that because the state could change hands without violent 
revolution, and the proletariat was gaining more and more po- 
litical power, Germany was nearest to Socialism politically. Thus 
it was that Germany, being in their eyes almost a Socialist state, 
and certainly the nearest to one in Europe, embodied the cause 
of international Socialism. “To endanger the future of German 
capitalism, and with it the future of the German working move- 
ment, is also to endanger the cause of international Socialism!” ” 
It was one thing for a Frenchman to defend his government, 
which was middle-class; it was quite another thing for a German 
to defend his. 

In other words, German Socialists could not only support their 
government in its foreign policy but could coéperate with it in 
internal affairs. All kinds of arguments could be found for co- 
operating with other parties, joining a coalition government, vot- 
ing the budget. Every time the German state interfered a little 
more in economic life the Imperialists saw a new victory for 
Socialism. The Independents thought that the German war econ- 
omy was state interference for the benefit of the capitalists; but 
by the time the Imperialists were through with their explana- 
tions they had convinced themselves that it was an expression of 
Socialism, since they saw in it a partially proletarian state taking 
over from the capitalists. Similarly, the Imperialists were gentler 
in their criticism of the Army’s rule over civilians, wartime cen- 
sorship, rationing and such. In general, they were careful not to 
make any demands which they thought would hurt capitalism, 


2“Krieg und Sozialdemokratie,” by K. Haenisch. Hamburg, 1915, p. 9. 
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on the theory that the stronger it was the nearer the state came 
to Socialism. 

As for foreign policy, the Imperialists found the appropriate 
quotations from Marx to prove that he had really been in favor 
of the great nations taking over the small. Incidentally, Marx’s 
attitude toward the Slavs made this not too difficult. The Im- 
perialists reasoned that the more mature capitalism became, the 
larger its necessary field of operations. In other words, capitalism 
had outgrown national boundaries. Progressive capitalism called 
for supra-national units. This did not mean that small nations 
would have no rights at all, simply that their rights would not 
extend beyond the needs of cultural autonomy. This to them 
represented historical progress, similar to that represented by the 
breakdown of the independent artisan economy. “Even a certain 
forceful annexation or impoverishment of small ‘crippled’ na- 
tions by the great nations of civilization was held by Marx and 
Engels justified under certain conditions. . . .’” 

According to this theory, also, colonies could be justified for 
the first time. The traditional line of the Second International 
had always been that colonies were evil and only provided a 
means for capitalists to exploit more human beings. Now any- 
thing that benefited Germany was ipso facto good, and as Ger- 
many needed raw materials the proletariat should favor the pos- 
session of colonies. Outright demands were not often made for 
new colonies, but emphasis was laid on the fact that Germany 
had to keep all her old colonies, and the general impression was 
given that if Germany had a chance to obtain others she should 
make no bones about taking them. Cunow, less hesitant than the 
rest, said frankly that Germany should take the Portugese col- 
onies. 

Much stress was laid on the hatred of other countries for Ger- 
many. Russians today see Russia being plotted against by the 
capitalist states because as the great Socialist state she represents 
the cause of progress; the Imperialists of the Socialist Party saw 
Germany being plotted against because she was the most ad- 
vanced capitalist state. According to the Imperialists, the war of 
1914-1918 was economic in origin, basically an attempt of the 
old capitalist states to crush the German economic threat. They 
developed a standardized picture of what would happen to Ger- 


8 “Partei-Zusammenbruch? Ein offenes Wort zum inneren Parteistreit,” by H. Cunow. 
Berlin, 1915, p. 36. - 
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many if she lost the war — dismemberment among the Allies, and 
economic serfdom. England was their particular enemy. Paul 
Lensch worked out a very sweeping analysis to prove that the war 
was in reality a world revolution on the part of progressive cap- 
italism, represented by Germany, against the reactionary prin- 
ciple of laissez-faire capitalism, represented by England. Since 
a German victory would save the most advanced form of capital- 
ism, it would be a victory of Socialism. Carrying his concept of 
Socialism to fantastic lengths, Lensch identified whole nations 
with classes, and interpreted the war as a struggle between a 
world-wide exploiting class, made up chiefly of the English 
capitalists and proletariat combined, and a world-wide exploited 
class, composed chiefly of the German capitalists and proletariat 
combined. 

Lensch and other Imperialists advocated the old idea of a con- 
tinental bloc against England. Their talk of economic infiltra- 
tion and exploitation did not differ greatly from what the Rus- 
sians say about the Marshall Plan and the American design for 
turning Europe into a colony. The double standard, of course, 
came in here again. If Germany dominated Central Europe eco- 
nomically, then the Imperialists approved it as a victory of 
Socialism; but if England did the same, then it was imperialism, 
and hateful. In short, Imperialist theory was hardly more than 
window dressing for traditional German nationalism, plus a 
strong trade union sentiment. When the war came, the Imperial- 
ists wanted Germany to win in every possible respect just as the 
Conservatives did. But since the Imperialists were Socialists, 
and for any number of obvious reasons wanted to stay in the 
Party, they had to resort to the tortuous ingenuity described 
above. 

Certain features of the German state could be made to seem 
Socialistic. The very fact that the German state was so reactionary 
was in a sense an asset, since this meant that there was no place for 
the ideal of laissez-faire individualism. Here lay the decisive 
difference between the Imperialists and the Majority Socialists. 
The Majority did stand, even though with reservations, for the 
western liberal tradition — rule by parliament, civil liberties, in- 
dividual freedom; they carried on what was left in Germany of 
the liberal middle-class tradition after Bismarck. The anti-liberal, 
anti-middle-class Imperialists actually were returning to the ideas 
of Lassalle. Lassalle had been a Hegelian, and consequently wrote 
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a good deal of nonsense about the state as the repository of the 
Divine and the instrument through which the Divine manifested 
itself in history. This, since it implied that in practice the state 
was always good no matter who controlled it, was far from 
Marx’s idea of the state as the executive of the ruling class. Its 
purpose of revealing the Divine to man could, of course, be per- 
verted, but there need be no talk about smashing the state. All that 
would be necessary would be to reform the state. 

Actually, Lassalle would have been as pleased with a Social- 
istically-minded absolute monarchy as with anything else, and he 
tried to persuade Bismarck to bypass the liberals by granting 
universal suffrage and winning the proletariat’s support for the 
monarchy. He never disliked the reactionaries. His hatred was 
reserved for the liberals. ‘Though in practice they fought for many 
of his demands, nevertheless they represented the liberal Man- 
chester school of thought that would have weakened the state. 
Instead of the traditional Marxist tactic — a proletarian alliance 
with the middle class against feudalism first, and only later a 
struggle between proletariat and middle class — Lassalle advo- 
cated an alliance of feudalism and the proletariat against the 
middle class. In 1914 Lensch and others did much the same 
thing. They wanted the proletariat to join with feudalism and the 
great capitalists against the lower middle class, codperate in an 
aggressive foreign policy, and then divide the spoils. Noske, for 
example, advocated an alliance between the proletariat and the 
German officer class. 

In insisting on the need for a strong state, the Imperialists 
could have the best of both worlds — they could be good Social- 
ists and good Germans at the same time. German Conservatives 
saw, rightly, that a strong state was a necessary instrument for 
power politics. Hence their theories that the nation was an organ- 
ism instead of the mere sum of its members and that freedom 
consisted in the willing subordination of the individual to the 
state. The Imperialists favored the same methods, the difference 
being in aim: Socialism demands mass organization and indi- 
vidual subordination for the good of the whole. Since Germany 
had always been distinguished by precisely these characteristics, 
it followed that Germany had a natural affinity for Socialism, 
and indeed had always been at least partially Socialistic without 
knowing it. 

Where they found difficulty in identifying certain Marxist con- 
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cepts with the nationalist scheme of things the Imperialists 
changed Marxism. The class struggle, for example, they inter- 
preted as a kind of good-natured rivalry among different groups 
to see which could contribute most to the national good. Capital- 
ism fought so that Germany could have a strong industry, the 
worker fought so that Germany could have an educated and 
physically fit proletariat, and whichever won, Germany was also 
the winner. In particular, Socialism also helped Germany by 
making the worker nationalistic, since it brought the blessings 
of universal suffrage, universal education and universal military 
service, all of which made the worker conscious of his citizenship. 

In fact neither in Germany before the First World War nor in 
Russia afterwards have Marxists ever faced realistically the 
problem of a Socialist brand of imperialism. They have always 
taken it for granted that no kind of imperialism would exist under 
Socialism since in theory there would be no need for it. There 
would be no capitalists wanting to make profits, there could be 
unrestricted production; there would be enough of everything, 
therefore, to go around. From each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his needs. But what happens if material re- 
sources are not unlimited, and productivity is not that high? In 
fact nationalist rivalries are as strong as ever. 

It is interesting to compare the rationalizations of these Ger- 
man Socialists with those of the Russian Communists, who today 
have the same desire to be good Russians and good Socialists 
simultaneously. Russian nationalism seems to have been amalga- 
mated with pride in the peculiar brand of Marxism that Lenin 
and Stalin have developed; and the end product, whatever it is 
called, is nothing so simple as what we mean by the word nation- 
alism in its nineteenth century sense. There is no doubt that the 
Russians have a supra-national ideology. German Socialists had 
little real interest in international Socialism. They were inter- 
ested in German greatness and trade unions, and to the degree 
that they accepted Socialism they did so because it supplied a con- 
venient ideology and organization for a trade union movement. 

The Russians ignore the problem. They content themselves by 
saying that they are a Socialist state, and that world Socialism is 
inevitable. When their armies enter a country, the people are 
given an opportunity for the first time to express their wishes 
freely, and it is only natural that they should elect a Socialist 
government. There is no question of coercion. And since the 
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people’s governments have no capitalists to restrict production, to 
put up tariff barriers and to exploit the workers, they codperate 
freely. When a dispute like that between the Cominform and Tito 
arises, the Russians cannot admit that it is a quarrel among So- 
cialist states. They must say that Tito has sold out to the Anglo- 
American imperialists and repudiated Marxism. And Tito as a 
Marxist must say that the difficulty has arisen because the Rus- 
sians treat Jugoslavia as a colony, restrict her to the production 
of raw materials which they need and keep her poor so that they 
can be rich. In other words, they say, there is not enough to go 
around in Central and Eastern Europe, Russia is taking the 
lion’s share, and that makes her an imperialist instead of a So- 
cialist Power. 

The Germans came closer to the problem, perhaps, but they 
never thought it through. Their theory had to be more elaborate 
than that of the Communists because they could neither claim 
that they had a Socialist government nor that the governments set 
up by the German armies in occupied territories were Socialist. 
At the same time they had to justify German conquests as a boon 
to humanity. Since big business and the traditional nationalist 
elements stood behind Pan-German peace plans, the Imperialists 
had to claim these forces as their own. German capitalism was 
almost Socialism, therefore the proletariat should support it; 
German business needed new territory, therefore the German 
proletariat should support the government’s foreign policy. They 
took it for granted that there was too little to satisfy everyone. 
They never said that scarcity would prevail once all Europe or 
the world went Socialist; they talked only about the Europe of 
their day which was being fought over by the capitalist Powers, 
and argued that since Germany was the best of these Powers she 
should gain the most. Presumably the problem of division would 
not arise in a Socialist world, since England would no longer have 
need to hurt the German economy and Germany no need to de- 
fend herself. 

Nationalism, which makes the theory held by the Imperialists 
in the old German Socialist Party seem so different from that of 
the Russian Communists, was probably less important as a meas- 
uring rod than it appears to be at first. The Russians simply find 
nationalism unnecessary for their theory. The Germans had to 
pretend that nationalism was the same thing as Socialism. In the 
process they produced a kind of theory very much like National 
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Socialism, even down to terminology. It would probably be go- 
ing too far to say that the Imperialists were Nazis, or would have 
become Nazis under Hitler; and in any event, the leaders — 
Lensch, Heine and Quessel — were dead by Hitler’s time. They 
were good trade union men, though, and in many ways excellent 
practical leaders. In fact, reading through Die Soztalistische 
Monatshefte, one is rather impressed by their realism and good 
sense in questions of practical economic policy. But when ques- 
tions of German patriotism were involved they took refuge in the 
catchwords and pseudo-metaphysical gibberish of the Hegelian 
and anti-individualistic nationalists. We should not place too 
much stress on this, perhaps, since it distracts from the other as- 
pects of Imperialist thinking. And while the Russians use more 
rational terms for argument, still they have a mystique just as 
hard to cope with on rational terms as German nationalism, as 
witness their claim to have a special Communist physical science. 

In practice, the results of Russian policy are much the same 
as the results of German policy would probably have been had 
the Imperialists ever come into control of the German Govern- 
ment. In each case, a national cause is identified with a supra- 
national cause. The Communists justify their actions by saying 
that anything that strengthens Russia is good because Russia is 
the great Socialist Power. The Imperialists said that anything 
that benefited Germany was good because the Germans, due to 
their peculiar character, were the nearest thing to a Socialist 
Power that existed in Europe. The logic of the two positions is 
the same. Dimitrov’s main point at the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern in 1935 was that the way to judge the character of any 
country is to examine its attitude toward Russia, and this is still 
the argument of the Cominform in its dispute with Jugoslavia: 
“The touchstone of a man’s progressiveness is his attitude toward 
the Soviet Union.” 


PAKISTAN’S CLAIM TO KASHMIR 
By Sir William Barton 


OW that the Kuomintang has been overthrown and the 
Chinese Communist armies are sweeping toward Tibet 
and Burma, with a consequent threat to the Middle East 

as well as to southern Asia, there is need for a realistic appraisal 
of the dangers inherent in the conflict between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir. The Indian sub-continent is the strategic place at 
which Communism in Asia will either be contained or will irrupt 
east, west and south with consequences almost surely fatal to the 
peace of the world. Both the American and British Governments 
are inclined to look to Pandit Nehru to take the leadership in the 
Opposition to Communism. But Pandit Nehru’s India is only a 
part of the India of old days. The new India cannot by herself 
play the rdle of the defender of southern Asia against the Krem- 
lin’s ambitions; she must have her neighbor, the new Dominion 
of Pakistan, at her side. 

Pakistan is at the moment responsible for Kashmir, which ad- 
joins northern Pakistan on the east. On the northeast frontier of 
Kashmir, the Chinese province of Sinkiang has opted for the 
Communist Republic, thus forming a new Communist front. To 
the northwest, in Afghanistan, the Soviet Embassy in Kabul is 
intriguing with the border tribes, and especially with the Fakir 
of Ipi, a declared enemy of the Pakistan Government. And north 
and northwest of Afghanistan, the Uzbeks, Tadzhiks and Turk- 
men who, like their neighbors the Hazaras further south, have 
no love for their Afghan masters, are exposed to the infiltration 
of Communism from the Soviet Republic of Uzbek just beyond 
the Oxus. There is also an eastern wing of Pakistan, between 
India and Burma (not shown on map). This is exposed to Com- 
munist irruption from Burma and Malaya. Should there be war 
between Pakistan and India, Soviet intervention on the side of 
Pakistan seems likely. 

In population, as well as geographically, Kashmir is logically 
a part of Pakistan; 85 percent of the people of Kashmir are Mos- 
lems. However, at the time of partition the state was under Hindu 
rule. This came about through a much-regretted act of British 
policy. About a hundred years ago, after the first Sikh War, 
Kashmir was ceded to the British by the Sikh Government. At 
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that time Gulab Singh, the ruler of Jammu, a small Hindu- 
Dogra principality, agreed to liquidate the indemnity of £750,- 
000 which the Sikh Darbar had promised to pay the British, and 
in return the British gave him Kashmir with its overwhelming 
majority of Moslems. They have never been happy under Hindu 
rule. 

Before partition there had been a Congress movement for self- 
government in the state led by a Moslem, Sheikh Abdullah, who 
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enjoyed the support of Pandit Nehru even when he was a Min- 
ister of the Government of India. Sheikh Abdullah went too far 
and was imprisoned by the Maharajah’s Government despite 
Nehru’s protests. After the British withdrawal, a section of the 
Moslem community, influenced by rumors that the Maharajah 
intended to accede to India, started a revolutionary movement. 
It was savagely dealt with by the Maharajah’s Hindu and Dogra 
troops. News of the oppression of their coreligionists spread 
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among the fanatical Afghan tribes of the Pakistan border, with 
the result that thousands of them swept into Kashmir on what 
they regarded as a holy war. They drove back the Maharajah’s 
troops, sacked Baramula, a town at the entrance to the Vale of 
Kashmir, and would have seized the capital, Srinagar, had they 
not moved in other directions to loot. 

The Maharajah appealed for help to Pandit Nehru, and aid 
was promised on condition that the Maharajah acceded to India 
and placed Nehru’s protégé at the head of the administration. 
The Maharajah agreed. The approach to the Vale through Jam- 
mu, the southern capital of the state, is feasible only through the 
Pakistan town of Sialot — hence the only possibility was to send 
in troops by air. This was done. The tribal attack was held, 
Srinagar was saved, and the tribesmen were driven halfway 
down the Jhelum valley, where with reénforcements they held 
the Indian advance. Desultory fighting went on for several 
months, but meanwhile Indian engineers built a road from 
Pathankot in Indian territory through the foothills of Chamba, 
a Hindu state that had acceded to India. This made strong re- 
enforcements possible and the tribesmen were pushed back; but 
finally, at a critical stage, Pakistan sent in her regular troops and 
checked the Indian forces. Thereupon Nehru appealed to the 
United Nations and a commission was sent to investigate. 

India pointed out that Kashmir had acceded to India, that 
Pakistan had no right to intervene on the side of the revolution- 
aries, and that instead of holding back the tribesmen, as was her 
duty, she had permitted many of the tribal contingents to move 
across the districts she administered and had helped them in 
many ways. India charged further that Pakistan, by finally send- 
ing in her regular troops, had brought on what was in fact an 
undeclared war. 

The Commission succeeded in the beginning of 1949 in induc- 
ing the two Dominions to agree to a cease-fire and a truce, with 
the respective forces occupying the territory in their hands at the 
time the truce was accepted. Thus Pakistan controlled a large 
slice of the hill province of Punch adjoining Jammu, a thin strip 
on the west, the tribal country of Astor, Chilas and Gilgit, and 
most of the north and northwest mountain country adjacent to 
Sinkiang. In this territory an Azad, or free government, had been 
set up supported by a force of 35 battalions recruited from the 
men of Punch who had fought for their country in the last war. 
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Both sides had all along agreed to abide by the result of a plebis- 
cite; the Commission proceeded to consider the necessary condi- 
tions for carrying it out. Meanwhile the Pakistan Government 
had induced the tribesmen to withdraw, but had maintained its 
own troops in their positions as well as the 35 battalions. 

Pandit Nehru’s attitude has been ambiguous. On several occa- 
sions in public speeches he has declared that Kashmir is part and 
parcel of India and will never be given up, though he has also 
said that if the people vote against Indian citizenship he will 
accept their verdict. The extension of representation to Kashmir 
in the Indian Constituent Assembly has also created difficulties. 
Not unnaturally, it was felt in Pakistan that this meant that 
Pandit Nehru intended that the plebescite should be carried out 
by his adherent, Sheikh Abdullah, and, if so, that a verdict in 
India’s favor would be a foregone conclusion. That this view of 
the situation was not entirely fanciful was shown by Nehru’s in- 
sistence that, as a preliminary to the plebescite, the Azad bat- 
talions should be disbanded and the country now administered by 
the Azad government be handed over to Sheikh Abdullah. 

Pakistan would not agree to these conditions; nor was the Com- 
mission prepared to go to such lengths. In the end the Commis- 
sion proposed that the questions at issue be settled by arbitration. 
Pakistan agreed, but India refused. Letters from the British 
Prime Minister and President Truman to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
the Pakistan Prime Minister, and Pandit Nehru, urging them 
to come to a friendly settlement, have left the position unchanged. 
Pakistan welcomed the intervention; Pandit Nehru apparently 
regarded it as uncalled for. The next move is up to the United 
Nations, and meanwhile the tension grows. The Pakistan frontier 
tribes are urging the Pakistan Government to permit them to 
move into Kashmir. It will not be easy for the Government to 
prevent an explosion of fanaticism, which would make civil war 
inevitable. 


II 


As already noted, the vast majority of the people of Kashmir 
are Moslems. Of these, the men of Punch and the Jhelum valley 
are of the same breed as the Punjab Moslems — good military 
material. The tribes of the frontier hinterland — Astor, Chilas, 
Gilgit, Hunza and Nagar — are also of the hardy hillman type. 
This group of Moslems, one might say, would almost to a man 
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vote for Pakistan. They have never accepted Dogra-Hindu rule 
and now their detestation of Sikhs and Hindus has been raised 
to fever heat by the atrocities committed on their people and the 
wholesale expulsion of Moslems from the Jammu province. On 
the other hand, the majority of the Moslems of the Vale of Kash- 
mir are a listless, apathetic lot, submissive to a heavy-handed 
bureaucracy. Even so, Pakistanis are quite convinced that, left to 
themselves, most of them would vote for Pakistan. 

One wonders whether the Indian Government has considered 
the military implications of the retention of Kashmir in India. 
With half or more of the population hostile, especially in the 
frontier hinterland, it would have to maintain an army of occu- 
pation in the country. This would be all the more necessary be- 
cause Hindu rule in Kashmir would be a standing affront to the 
tribes of the Afghan borderland; there would be constant raids, 
since the tribes can enter Kashmir without crossing territory ad- 
ministered by the Pakistan Government. Ten thousand Pathans 
from Swat moved into Kashmir in this way in the winter of 
1947-48. Admittedly it is the obligation of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment to prevent such aggression by their tribesmen, but to do this 
Pakistan would be compelled to maintain at least a division in 
the border territory of Swat. Such a measure would excite the 
bitter hostility of the tribes, thus creating a new and difficult 
problem for Pakistan. Could India fairly expect Pakistan to 
incur such risks? 

Much has been made of the culpability of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment in not preventing the tribal people from entering Kash- 
mir in the winter of 1947-48. If an attempt had been made to 
drive them back, the whole border from Chitral south to Quetta 
would have burst into flame, and at that time Pakistan forces 
were still disorganized and largely unequipped, thanks to India’s 
refusal to hand over Pakistan’s share of the military supplies left 
by the British. They could not have held down a tribal rising 
and might have been driven across the Indus. This would have 
given the Afghans an opportunity of taking territory as far as the 
Indus, which they look on as Afghanistan irredenta. In such an 
event Pakistan would either have been absorbed in India, or have 
become a satellite of that country. But would Hindus view with 
complaisance the establishment of a militant Islam on the Indus 
even with the Moslem West Punjab as a buffer state? Surely not. 

It may seem on a cursory view that Pakistan was utterly in the 
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wrong in moving regular troops into Kashmir in the summer of 
1948. However, there is something to be said in extenuation. Pun- 
jab opinion was dangerously excited at the rumors that Dogra 
troops were driving thousands of Moslems out of Punch into 
Pakistan, and action to hold up the Indian advance seemed the 
only possible answer. Opinion in Pakistan would say in further 
justification that, in any case, India had no right to be in Kashmir 
at all. 

The two Dominions are at variance on other matters. Thus, for 
example, there is a dispute over the waters of the Sutlej, a tribu- 
tary of the Indus, which are essential for irrigation in the West 
Punjab. Trouble has also developed over the settlement of claims 
to evacuate property; and now economic relations have been 
further distorted by the refusal of the Pakistan Government to 
devalue her rupee, thus creating complications in the supply of 
Pakistan jute essential for the Calcutta textile industries. Pakistan 
is in a strong position as regards foreign trade, and took this 
occasion to strengthen it. Whether this will be to her advantage 
in the long run is a matter of conjecture. In the economic sphere 
the two countries are complementary, and must work together 
to prosper. 

The Indian budget is unbalanced. This is partly because more 
than half of her expenditures are for defense, and also because 
her huge imports of food produce a heavy adverse balance of 
trade. The ruling Congress Party is weakened by internal dis- 
putes and is meeting considerable opposition from left-wing ele- 
ments, including Communists. There is trouble with the Sikhs, a 
militant group strongly represented in the Army, who demand a 
separate province in the East Punjab in association with the Sikh 
state of Patiala. Another militant group, the Rashtriya Sevak 
Sangh, or R.S.S.— an offshoot of the great orthodox party of 
the caste Hindus, the Hindu Mahasabha — whose object is to 
' absorb Pakistan, has of late been asserting itself. Pandit Nehru 
is said to regard it as almost as dangerous as the Communists. 
Moreover, the administration, both central and provincial, seems 
to be progressively deteriorating; young and inexperienced of- 
ficials occupy high positions to which they are unsuited. The fact 
that every man in a Gandhi cap considers himself a ruler is a 
standing embarrassment to officialdom. Democracy is breathing 
heavily. Even the General Secretary of the Congress Party went 
so far the other day as to express the view that Congress might go 
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the way of the Kuomintang; a movement to the left would, he 
said, mean a dictatorship. And only a month or two ago Sardar 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, told the popular Congress Min- 
istries he had set up in the states that if they would not stop their 
squabbles he would administer the states from Delhi. 

Congress is indeed fighting for survival. Moderate opinion is, 
however, on its side and it is generally felt that only the Congress 
Party can for the next few years hold the country together. The 
Indian political horizon would undoubtedly clear once a lasting 
peace had been established with Pakistan. 


Hil 


India was more fortunate than Pakistan in inheriting a central 
government as a going concern. Pakistan had to start from 
scratch, and this involved many complicated problems. Yet de- 
spite a shortage of senior officers and many other difficulties a 
sound and balanced government has been set up. 

The economy of Pakistan is based on agriculture. There are 
practically no organized industries, and the lack of ordnance 
factories has, incidentally, been a serious handicap in the building 
up of adequate military forces. But as against this the country 
has a flourishing agriculture, which in normal years not only 
gives the country an adequate food supply, but also leaves some- 
thing for export. Pakistan jute is the most important item sent 
abroad from the whole sub-continent; but much of it is consumed 
in Indian mills in Calcutta. The enhanced price of jute arising 
from the refusal of Pakistan to devalue her currency has held 
up supplies to India to the detriment of the grower and of the 
Calcutta mills. The Pakistan Government had pledged itself to 
indemnify the growers, and a way will doubtless be found to 
dispose of the crop at a reasonable price. West Punjab also pro- 
duces high grade cotton, most of which goes to India or overseas; 
and hides and wool are also exported. 

The Pakistan Government is trying to utilize its raw materials 
to the greatest extent possible; three jute mills, for example, are 
to be set up in Chittagong, a port in East Bengal. There is a lack 
of coal suitable for use in industries, but the Government is en- 
deavoring to supply the deficiency by developing hydroelectric 
power on a large scale both in East and West Pakistan. Lack of 
capital is a difficulty. People with money, including the merchant 
class, have not shown much initiative in investing in industries. 
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The financial position is, however, on the whole sound ; the budget 
is balanced, and there is a favorable balance of trade. There is 
money in the country and it will come into the open when peace 
is established. Rural debt has disappeared with the flight of the 
Hindu money lender. It is hardly necessary to say that the posi- 
tion would quickly improve if the major part of the budget, as in 
India, did not have to be spent on defense. 

Politically Pakistan is in smoother waters than her great 
neighbor. The men of the stormy borderland who might have 
made control of the North-West Frontier impossible have thrown 
in their lot with her. There is no left-wing element, no militant 
group like the R.S.S. or the Sikhs. Still there has been trouble. 
The administration of the West Punjab had at one time threat- 
ened to dissolve into chaos due to the incompetence and cor- 
ruption of the popular ministry. Equilibrium was restored only 
when the Governor General dismissed the ministry and placed 
the administration in the hands of the Governor. In Sind, two 
Premiers were involved in charges of corrupt practices. Both 
were convicted in the lower courts but were acquitted on appeal. 

In external affairs the attitude of Afghanistan has been a 
cause of anxiety to the Pakistan Government. On the withdrawal 
of the British, the Kabul authorities put forward a claim to 
Afghanistan irredenta, 1.e., the country between the international 
boundary (the so-called Durand line) and the Indus. It had for 
50 years or more from the middle of the eighteenth century been 
a part of the then Afghan Empire. Pakistan could not, however, 
consider any such claim, whereupon the Afghan Government 
demanded control of the tribal belt between the Durand line 
and the administrative boundary at the foothills. This claim had 
no real basis; the tribes concerned have no desire to associate 
themselves with Kabul. 

The Afghan authorities, rebuffed, continue to pour abuse on 
Pakistan in their official press and radio. Attempts are being 
made, so far without success, to influence the Pathan tribes on 
the Pakistan border in favor of the Kabul policy. It is one of 
Pakistan’s grievances against India that she seems to support the 
Afghan attitude: the Delhi newspapers reproduce the out- 
pourings of the Afghan press and there are rumors of an Indian 
loan to Afghanistan. The only explanation that occurs to Pakistan 
is that India is anxious to create embarrassment for her on the 
Afghan frontier, to distract her attention from Kashmir. 
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IV 


The attitude of Pakistan toward His Majesty’s Government 
unfortunately lacks cordiality. For this several reasons are given. 
Pakistan feels that very little has been done by the British to 
assist her in the field of economic development and it is generally 
felt that it was the duty of the Britain, as leader of the Common- 
wealth, to intervene in the Kashmir trouble, which the British 
Government definitely refused to do. Another count in the indict- 
ment is the failure of the British Government to support Hydera- 
bad against the power politics of India. But perhaps the strongest 
criticism is directed against the acceptance in London of Prime 
Minister Nehru’s conditions for remaining in the Common- 
wealth. It was expected in Pakistan that such conditions would 
be refused, since they confer,on India all the advantages of 
Commonwealth membership without any of its obligations. That 
the British Government seemed to assume that Pakistan would 
stay in the Commonwealth under any conditions was much re- 
sented. 

There is a widespread belief in Pakistan that India is only 
waiting for an opportunity to attack her. Pakistanis feel that if 
war broke out over Kashmir neither the United States nor Britain 
would intervene, because they rely on the Nehru Government to 
save middle Asia from Communism, and that India would be 
allowed to overwhelm her weaker neighbor if she could, and re- 
unite the two Indias. In support of the view that both Britain 
and the United States are partial to India, Pakistanis comment 
on their advocacy of India’s claim to a seat in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, which to Pakistan seems a demand by 
the delinquent to sit on the body that is to judge his conduct. The 
claim, however, has been conceded. 

The clouds on the political horizon in Pakistan seemed to lift 
when her Prime Minister was invited to Moscow. “Russia is on 
our side,” was a headline in most of the newspapers. People 
generally were almost hysterical with delight. The significance 
of the episode was doubtless exaggerated, and the visit has since 
been delayed; but it is practically certain that Pakistan as a 
whole would prefer to be a satellite of Russia than submit to 
Hindu domination. This does not mean that Pakistan is attracted 
by Russia’s ideology; Islamic principles are opposed to Com- 
munism. It is hardly necessary to say that in a war with India 
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Pakistan would have at her back half a million well-armed 
tribesmen of the border hinterland reénforced probably by an- 
other half a million from Afghanistan. India would stand up 
_ against them only by dint of superiority in modern armament. 

It should not be overlooked that the Moslem countries of the 
Middle East are watching with interest the course of the Kashmir 
quarrel, and that a decision adverse to Pakistan would un- 
doubtedly be resented there. There is real need for efforts to 
dissipate the distrust and suspicion of the west which prevail 
in Pakistan. As Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, observed the other day in a public address, “If strength- 
ened, the Moslem belt in the Middle East would be a barrier to 
Communism.” Today oil counts for much strategically; without 
Moslem support the oil supplies in the Middle East may well fall 
into Communist hands. 

Something also might be done to bring the Afghan Govern- 
ment into a more reasonable frame of mind, for its endeavors to 
incite the border tribes against Pakistan could lead to trouble 
on that explosive frontier. Afghanistan is in the grip of an acute 
economic crisis and needs outside help. Pakistan is probably 
prepared to forget the past and codperate with her, especially if 
economic support is given by the west. 

Recognition by the western Powers of the immensely im- 
portant role Pakistan is destined to play in Middle Eastern poli- 
tics should help to induce Pandit Nehru and his Government to 
be less uncompromising. International opinion is beginning to 
realize that no American efforts can revivify India’s economy 
unless there is a mutually acceptable settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute. An impartial plebiscite is almost impossible unless the 
United Nations takes over the administration of the whole coun- 
try, a scheme not easy to carry out. The best decision would be a 
compromise which gave the predominantly Moslem regions to 
Pakistan, leaving that part of the Jammu province lying south 
of the Chenab to India as a Hindu enclave. This would prac- 
tically restore the boundaries as they existed before the tragic 
blunder of the British a century earlier. The record of Hindu 
rule since then can hardly constitute a claim to anything more 
than the original Hindu state. Recent reports from Washington 
seemed to indicate that Pandit Nehru is thinking of mediation as 
a possible means of settlement. Here perhaps is a new and fruit- 
ful approach. 


THE BATTLE FOR MOSCOW, 
TURNING POINT OF THE WAR 


By Vice Admiral Kurt Assmann 


NTIL the summer of 1941 the German Wehrmacht had gone from success 
to success; all of the operations which it had launched were brilliant in 
conception and execution. Poland, Norway, France and the Balkans were the 
scenes of great triumphs. It is true that Hitler had cast longing eyes across the 
English Channel and had directed preparations for an invasion of England. 
Yet the fact that this was not attempted appeared to confirm that the German 
High Command knew the measure of the attainable and weighed carefully the 
chances of victory. Then like a bombshell came the news on June 22, 1941, 
that Germany had launched a surprise assault on her treaty partner, the Soviet 
Union. 

All long-range preparations for this campaign, which had received the code 
name Barbarossa, had been made for a target date in the middle of May 1941. 
This time for launching the operation remained unchanged during the winter 
1940-41 while the German Balkan campaign (Marita) was planned. Marita 
was limited originally to the occupation of northern Greece, to support the 
bogged-down Italian offensive in Albania; and in accordance with the Adolf 
Hitler directive of March 17, the forces provided for it were not to be con- 
sidered in the deployment against Russia. Moreover, the opening date for 
Barbarossa suffered no postponement when, on Hitler’s order of March 22, the 
Balkan campaign was extended, as a result of the British landings in Greece, 
to include all of Greece inclusive of the Peloponnesus. The widely accepted 
belief that the British intervention in Greece resulted in a postponement of 
the opening date of Barbarossa is not valid. 

Events in Jugoslavia did delay it, however. The Jugoslay Government which 
had joined the Three Power Pact on March 25 fell as a result of a coup d’état 
in Belgrade two days later. Hitler at once decided on the campaign against 
Jugoslavia. The forces earmarked for the Baikan campaign had now to be in- 
creased considerably and nine of the support divisions provided for Barbarossa 
were taken for this purpose. On April 3, three days before the beginning of the 
Balkan campaign, the Armed Forces High Command concluded: “The open- 
ing date for Barbarossa will be delayed at least four weeks as a result of the 
Balkan operations.” A further postponement of about ten days ensued when the 
German deployment was delayed by unusually heavy rains during May. Even so, 
certain of the forces employed in the Balkan campaign, among others the air 
forces which participated in the capture of the island of Crete, were late in ar- 
riving on the Russian front. There can be no doubt that the loss of almost six 
weeks of precious summer weather had a decisive and ominous effect on the out- 
come of the eastern campaign. 

A fundamental difference in the concept of the German General Staff and 
that of Hitler came to light early in the operational planning for the Russian 
campaign. The General Staff planned the disposition of two large operational 
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groups, one of which was to advance in the direction of Kiev, the other toward 
Moscow. The Chief of the General Staff, General Halder, considered the con- 
quest of the Baltic states, in the northerly direction, as only a secondary operation 
which must in no wise infringe on the assault on Moscow. On the other hand, 
Hitler explained to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Field Marshal von 
Brauchitsch, on December 5, 1940, that “Moscow is not very important,” and 
on March 17, 1941, that it was “entirely immaterial” to him. Corresponding to 
this concept which Hitler held from the beginning, the first directive issued by 
the Armed Forces High Command for Barbarossa on December 18, 1940, the 
secondary nature of the attack on Moscow came clearly to light. It provided for 
two army groups to be employed north of the Pripet Marshes to destroy the 
enemy forces in White Russia and the Baltic states; their primary objective was 
to be the conquest of the Baltic states and the occupation of Leningrad and 
Kronstadt. A third army group was to advance south of the Pripet Marshes 
with Kiev and the area downstream of the Dnieper River as its objective. Only 
after the battles had been fought on both sides of the Pripet area would the ob- 
jective of Moscow and the occupation of the Donets basin — east of the bend of 
the Dnieper — be undertaken “in the course of the pursuit.” 

The contrary concepts of Hitler and the Army High Command resulted from 
two different points of view. Hitler sought political and economic objectives 
in his plan of campaign: in the north he wished to join forces with the Finns as 
soon as possible, in the south he sought to gain the granary of the Ukraine and 
the Russian industrial area in the bend of the Dnieper. However, the primary 
concern of the Army High Command was to destroy the military might of the 
enemy as quickly as possible. This objective could be realized most surely on the 
way to Moscow. At all other places the defending forces could retire before the 
onslaught of the invaders, but they had to make a stand before Moscow. A 
glance at the map will suffice to indicate the extraordinary importance of Mos- 
cow as a focal railroad point. It is the great center of power of European Russia, 
and was the one city the Russians had to defend. 

Field Marshal von Brauchitsch postponed a clarification of the question until 
the Russian deployment had been broken in the border battles. Then a decision 
for the further course of operations had to be made, and the Army High Com- 
mand began the effort to sway Adolf Hitler’s will. Had this question been 
fought out before the beginning of the campaign the Army might have suc- 
ceeded, because Hitler’s directive of December 18, 1940, had described the gen- 
eral objective of operations as “to destroy the Russian forces deployed in the 
west and to prevent their escape into the wide open spaces of Russia.” More- 
over, on July 13, 1941, after the dual battle of Bialystok-Minsk, Hitler 
declared to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army: “It is of less importance 
to advance rapidly to the eastward than to destroy the living forces of the 
enemy.” - : 

In accordance with the Barbarossa directive of December 18, 1940, the 
German deployment was consummated in three large groups, for which 142 
formations, including the Rumanian divisions, were provided, of which 19 were 
armored divisions with about 3,000 tanks, and 14 were motorized divisions. These 
were constituted as follows: 


(a) Army Group South (Field Marshal von Rundstedt); the 11th, 17th, 
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and 6th Armies with Armored Group 1 (von Kleist), 37 divisions, of which 
five were armored, three motorized. 

(b) Army Group Center (Field Marshal von Bock); the 4th Army with 
Armored Group 2 (Guderian); and the 9th Army with Armored Group 3 
(Hoth), 51 divisions, of which nine were armored, seven motorized. 

(c) Army Group North (Field Marshal von Leeb); the 16th and 18th 
Armies with Armored Group 4 (Hoeppner), 30 divisions, of which three were 
armored, three motorized. 

In addition there were available the Armed Forces High Command Reserves, 
consisting of 24 divisions, of which two were armored and one motorized. The 
reserves of the Army Groups are included in the above figures; they were rated 
very weak. The German forces in northern Finland (four divisions) and the 
Finnish formations are not included in the deployment. 

The relation of German strength to that of the Russians was not at all satis- 
factory. The General Staff estimated that Russia had available at the com- 
mencement of hostilities 213 divisions, of which ten were armored divisions and 
37 motorized brigades. Only meager information was available as to the number 
of tanks the Russians had at their disposal. The General Staff reckoned with 
about 10,000, which would mean a considerable superiority in numbers for the 
Russian Army. As to fighting capacity, it was assumed that the German troops 
and officers were more battle-wise, that German leadership was superior to the 
Russian, and that the latter was definitely inferior in making quick decisions in a 
war of movement. However, the good fighting qualities of the Russian soldier, 
particularly on the defense, were not underestimated. If Hitler was of the opinion 
that the Russian armed forces, possibly also the Soviet régime, would collapse 
under the first heavy blows, this was a hypothesis which did not enter the calcula- 
tions of the General Staff. oy 


II 


The Russian strategic principles, which were developed under Stalin’s régime, 
were based on the assumption that the Russian armed forces must oppose an army 
equipped with modern weapons by utilizing time and space, by fighting a delaying 
action, and by striving to wear down gradually the strength of the enemy by 
means of offensive and defensive actions. During this phase of the conflict their 
own reserves were to be greatly increased with utmost mechanization of the 
army, so that in the second half of the war they could meet the enemy with su- 
perior forces and go over to an annihilating general offensive. Stalin’s personal 
opinion was that, in view of the great depth of space in Russia which permitted 
the gaining of time by giving up space, and the tremendous supply difficulties, 
even the offensive of a fully motorized attacking army must gradually exhaust it- 
self. 

These command principles emphasized that it was necessary for the attacking 
forces to prevent the enemy from retreating, and to make him fight. Against an 
opponent who could and would utilize space as a decisive factor, the German 
Army suffered under a very severe disadvantage in that it could make available 
only a small number of motorized infantry formations because of lack of material 
and fuel. Under these circumstances the timely support of infantry for the rapidly 
advancing armored divisions presented the High Command with a problem which 
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could not always be solved despite the marching performance of the troops, which 
exceeded all expectations. 

A question on which differences of opinion existed in the German High Com- 
mand was whether the Russian deployment which had been in progress since the 
summer of 1940 was accomplished with a view to an attack on Germany, or 
whether it was only a defensive countermeasure to the German deployment. In 
a conference on the Brenner Pass on October 15, 1940, Adolf Hitler said to the 
Duce: “Russia will not attack; the men who rule Russia have good sense.” But 
did he actually mean it? German authoritative opinion inclined to the view that 
the Russian troop concentrations provided for a deployment with the objective of 
an offensive in the general direction of Warsaw. The Chief of the General Staff 
said of the situation of April 7, 1941, that “the Russian organization would 
permit them to go over quickly to the attack; it might be extremely inconvenient.” 
On the other hand, German generals who led their corps to the attack in the 
border battles declared to the author that they had struck right into the middle of 
a Russian defensive deployment, and that it was still in progress when the Ger- 
man troops crossed the border. 

The strength and disposition of the Russian Army as obtained by the German 
intelligence service indicated that there were two primary Russian concentrations, 
one in the Ukraine with about 70 large formations, the other in White Russia 
around and west of Minsk with about 60 large formations. In the Baltic states 
there were apparently only about 30 formations. In accordance with its estimate 
of the situation the Army High Command considered the northern theater of war, 
north of the Pripet area, of decisive military importance. Here the German armed 
forces could strike to the heart of the enemy by an attack on Moscow. On the 
other hand, from a military point of view, the southern theater of war — where 
the enemy could retreat without serious sacrifice and seek to stop the assault behind 
the Dnieper — was of lesser importance. 

In view of the tremendous extent of the front it was impossible to attack every- 
where. The procedure was to establish focal points, to cut off strong Russian 
forces in deep penetrations at the decisive places, and to force them into battles 
with reversed front. Only a partial envelopment of the Russian group in the south 
was possible by attacking along the line of the primary road, Lublin-Lutsk-Rovno- 
Kiev, and then moving downstream along the Dnieper in the direction of Dnepro- 
petrovsk. An envelopment from both sides by a simultaneous advance of a southern 
pincer arm from Rumania was not possible because the Rumanian forces were 
too weak to effect a breakthrough and strong German forces could not be trans- 
ported to Rumania for lack of railroad facilities. The situation was more favor- 
able in the north where the deep westerly bend of the border at Bialystok invited 
a two-sided envelopment by wedges driven from the two areas around Brest-Litovsk 
and around Suwalki. The enemy forces to the north in the adjacent Baltic states 
could be cut off by an attack in the direction of Leningrad via Kaunas, Dvinsk 
(Daugavpils) and Pskov, and forced toward the Baltic Sea. Thus the first opera- 
tional objectives were laid down to about the line, Dnieper-Orsha-Leningrad. 
The further plans hinged on the development of this first phase of the war. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army hoped to effect a timely agreement concerning 
the differences between Hitler and himself for the further conduct of operations 
against the Soviet Union. 
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Ill 


When the German armed forces advanced to the attack on June 22 they 
achieved tactical surprise. The Russians were in part startled out of their billets: 
in many cases their leaders stood helpless in the face of the attack, but the 
troops recovered quickly from the shock and offered tough local resistance. The 
conduct of the enemy created an impression on June 23 that he sought to with- 
draw. However, on the day following, General Halder noted: “The Russians 
have no intention of retreating ; they are throwing in everything they have to stop 
the breakthrough.” It came as an unpleasant surprise to the High Command when 
the front reported the appearance of Russian tanks with 15 cm. (5.9 in.) guns, 

Up to June 30 the situation had developed as follows: on the front of Amny 
Group South the 6th Army with Armored Group 1 had fought its way through 
to east of Rovno, but the 17th Army attacking to the southward thereof did not 
get any farther than Lemberg. The fighting was hard and was repeatedly marked 
by Russian counterattacks. The situation was not entirely satisfactory. On the 
front of Army Group Center the designed envelopment of the enemy in the area 
between Bialystok and Minsk had succeeded; Armored Groups 2 and 3 had joined 
forces as planned at Minsk, which fell into German hands on June 28. The sur- 
rounded Russian forces attempted to break out of the ring singly and in broken 
formations. After the battle the German forces reported the capture of 290,000 
prisoners with 2,585 tanks and 1,449 guns. Army Group North captured Dvinsk 
on June 26 and forced a crossing of the Dvina River. It was considered that 
12-15 enemy divisions had been destroyed west of the Dvina in Lithuania and 
Latvia. 

In general the Army High Command could feel fully satisfied with the results 
of the first ten days of operations. The Chief of the German General Staff ad- 
judged the situation on July 3 very favorably: “It is probably not an exaggeration 
when I contend that the campaign against Russia has been won in 14 days.” How- 
ever, Hitler was concerned for Army Group South, fearing enemy flank attacks 
on it from the north and south. General Halder remarked: “The Supreme Com- 
mander places no trust in the commands in the field, or in the education and 
training of the senior officers!” 

After the border battles had been successfully concluded, the question of the 
advance on Moscow had to be settled for the two northern army groups. Army 
Group South had only minor interest therein, since its objectives lay in Kiev and 
the bend of the Dnieper. However, the farther it advanced to the eastward the 
greater became the danger to its two flanks, as Hitler had previously feared, 
and more and more forces had to be withdrawn from the spearhead for flank 
protection. This was particularly the case on the northern flank where the 5th 
Russian Army was concentrated in the Pripet area. The 11th Army had to be 
thrown in to relieve the danger to the southern flank, and in its further advance 
to Odessa it had to carry along the Rumanian divisions. By July 19 the 11th - 
Army had reached the Dniester River, the 17th Army Vinnitsa, and the 6th 
Army the area west of Kiev. 

Up to this day the progress of Army Group Center in the direction of Moscow 
was very gratifying. In conformity with the objectives of the Army High Com- 
mand, it had been possible, despite tough resistance, to seize the passage between 
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the Dvina and Dnieper Rivers and to secure the triangle Orsha-Smolensk-Vitebsk 
as a base for a further advance on Moscow. Strong enemy forces were cut off 
at Smolensk; another 180,000 Russians were made prisoner, 2,000 tanks and 
1,900 guns were captured. As early as July 13, the Commander of this Army 
Group, Field Marshal von Bock, who was always one to press on with all his 
might, viewed the prospects of a “breakthrough of tank spearheads on Moscow” 
as very favorable. However, strong enemy pressure from the 21st, 4th, and 13th 
Russian Armies now began to be felt on the southern flank of the Army Group. 

Armored Group 4 of Army Group North, cutting between Lakes Peipus and 
IIlmen, was engaged in a bold advance on Leningrad; the 16th and 18th Armies 
had fought their way through to Lake Peipus-Velikie Luki. Unfortunately the 
situation led to a separation of Armored Group 4; one part advanced toward 
Narva in order to assault Leningrad from the westward, while the other part was 
directed against Novgorod on Lake Ilmen with a view subsequently to cutting 
off Leningrad from the eastward. This division of forces was entirely unwelcome 
to the Army High Command; for the time being it desired to cut off that city 
from the eastward and to join forces with the Finns at Lake Ladoga. 

This was the general situation when Adolf Hitler’s directive number 33 of 
July 19 was issued. It contemplated a turning movement of strong forces, in 
particular fast formations, of Army Group Center to the southeastward and south- 
ward in order to annihilate, in codperation with Army Group South, the Russian 
sth Army and the enemy forces which had been shifted to the east bank of the 
Dnieper. Other motorized forces of the Army Group were to advance north- 
easterly, cut the line of communication Moscow-Leningrad, and cover the right 
flank of Army Group North in its assault on Leningrad. Army Group Center 
was to continue the advance on Moscow with infantry alone. Thus began a turning 
point in the war, incomprehensible to the Russians—~ “Marne miracle” as a 
Russian general called it — which was to save Moscow just as Paris was relieved 
in 1914, 

However, the time had not yet arrived when directive number 33 had to be 
acted upon. The troops were still engaged on all fronts in concluding the opera- 
tions then in progress. Consequently the Army High Command did not at once 
enter the lists with Hitler for the continuation of the attack on Moscow. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army advanced the argument that the fast forces 
of Army Group Center to which Hitler had assigned objectives urgently needed 
a 10-14 day rest period to restore their combat effectiveness. General Halder. 
made this note of the conference with the Fuehrer on July 23: “At present the 
Fuehrer is not at all interested in Moscow, only in Leningrad. Therefore Bock 
must release his armored forces and move on Moscow with only his infantry.” 
After another conference with the Fuehrer on July 25, Halder viewed the new 
directive as a “bogging down of the current stirring operations ;” a reference to the 
importance of Moscow was “summarily rejected” by Hitler. On July 28 the 
former added: ‘““The operations ordered by the Fuehrer will lead to a scattering 
of forces and to stagnation in the decisive direction, Moscow. Bock will be so 
weak that he will not be able to attack.” 

Nevertheless, the representations of Field Marshal von Brauchitsch about the 
directive of July 19 were not without their effect on Hitler. He admitted that the 
armored forces, Army Group Center, needed time for rest and refitting, and 
directed them to delay execution of the newly assigned tasks. Army Group Center 
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was to go over to the defense temporarily and make attacks only with limited 
objectives which might improve its positions for subsequent operations. In view 
of this interpretation of the directive, nothing was lost for the time being and 
one could hope for the future. 

At the end of July Armored Group 1 of Army Group South finally succeeded 
in breaking through to Pervomaisk from the north, so that an encirclement of 
strong enemy forces around Uman was indicated; but in the Pripet area and 
before Kiev the 6th Army was still being held by the Russian 5th Army. Army 
Group Center was still employed in mopping up the encirclement at Smolensk; 
its armored forces started their rest period. The enemy worked hard to establish 
a new front and drew on Moscow continuously for fresh forces. The southerm 
wing of Army Group North advanced as far as Kholm; the infantry divisions were 
moving toward Narva and Novgorod to support the armored spearheads. The 
enemy was working feverishly to defend Leningrad. 

The further development of the situation to August 20 was not entirely satis- 
factory for Army Group South. To be sure it had been possible to cut off con- 
siderable Russian forces at Uman, and almost the entire bend of the Dnieper 
downstream from Kiev had been cleared of the enemy, but the 6th Army still 
remained tied down before Kiev. Like a dread specter, the Russian 5th Army 
continued to threaten the deep inner flanks of Army Groups South and Center. 
Moreover, strong Russian counterattacks in the vicinity of Kiev several times led 
to serious local crises, and continued bad weather hampered the operations of 
Army Group South. During the first week of August Army Group Center sus- 
tained bitter enemy counterattacks, some of which were warded off only with 
difficulty. These indicated that the enemy was preparing a defensive line west of 
Bryansk-Vyazma-Rzhev. On August 15, against the advice of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, Hitler now directed Armored Group 3 which had just 
finished its rest period to turn over one armored corps to Army Group North. A 
strong Russian penetration at Staraya Russa had occasioned a local crisis and 
Hitler seized the opportunity to take a tactical measure which was entirely in 
consonance with his plan of operations. 

On August 10 Army Group North began its attack on Leningrad, both from 
the southward and the westward. Even before this offensive had begun, the break- 
through to the Gulf of Finland at Kunda, halfway between Tallinn (Reval) and 
Narva, was accomplished on August 7. The German Naval Staff was particularly 
interested in this phase and constantly urged on the Supreme Command the early 
occupation of Leningrad. From its point of view this was more important than the 
capture of Moscow, for if Moscow fell, the war in the east would not end then 
and there. However, if Leningrad-and Kronstadt were captured, then the Russians 
would lose their last Baltic naval base. This would end naval warfare in the Baltic 
Sea, and all forces of the Navy wou!d become available for their primary task — 
the war against the United Kingdom. 

On August 17 Narva was taken. However, the attack in the direction of Lenin- 
grad met tough resistance and made very slow progress. The previously mentioned 
crisis at Staraya Russa took place. A pessimistic note suddenly appears in Halder’s 
war diary: “We underestimated Russia, we reckoned with 200 divisions and now 
have already counted 360. Our front on this broad expanse is too thin, it has no 
depth. In consequence the enemy attacks often meet with success.” 
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The contest between the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Hitler over 
the operational decision continued during the entire first half of August and 
reached its height at this time. The notes of the Chief of the General Staff pic- 
ture clearly this drawn-out conflict; here and there, they also show that the stand 
of Field Marshal von Brauchitsch was not always firm enough. Again and again 
Hitler emphasized his previously announced objectives: first Leningrad, then 
eastern Ukraine, and thirdly Moscow. The Army High Command reiterated 
that the Russian armed forces could be crushed only by striking for Moscow, 
where the enemy had gradually concentrated 70 divisions. 

In addition to personal conferences with Hitler, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army also had a lengthy discussion with the Chief of the Armed Forces Com- 
mand Staff, General Jodl, with a view to winning over the Fuehrer. Jodl was 
strongly impressed and promised to use his influence with Hitler. On August 18 
the Commander-in-Chief gave him his estimate of the situation in a detailed 
memorandum. 

On August 21 Adolf Hitler issued a new directive. It began with these words: 
“The Army proposal of August 18 is rejected.” The directive made plain that 
the most important objective was not the occupation of Moscow but the seizure 
of the Crimea and the industrial area in the Donets basin, the severing of the 
Russian oil supply from the Caucasus, and cutting off of Leningrad and joining 
forces with the Finns. Thus Hitler continued to follow his original plan of opera- 
tions; the contest which the Army High Command had waged against it was in 
vain. In particular the directive provided for a concentric operation with the inner 
flanks of Army Groups Center and South which should dispose of the Russian 
5th Army, and in the north for a close siege of Leningrad. Army Group Center 
was to make available the necessary forces. Only after the attainment of these 
objectives would it be possible for this Army Group to resume its offensive against 
Moscow. 

In the light of later events, it is apparent that with this directive the course 
of the entire eastern campaign was fatally determined. In the south this strategy 
led to the great encirclement of Kiev. In the north Leningrad was cut off, but a 
junction of forces with the Finns was not effected. However, in the decisive 
direction of Moscow, valuable time was lost to an enemy who was fighting for 
time, and who did all in his power to utilize it to build up his defenses. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army made a last attempt to get Adolf Hitler to change 
his course when he arranged for a personal interview between General Guderian, 
Commander of Armored Group 2, and the Fuehrer; it failed when Guderian 


yielded to Hitler’s views. 
IV 


The Chief of the General Staff thought that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army could not take the responsibility for the course set by Hitler, and, moreover, 
the Fuehrer had personally charged Field Marshal von Brauchitsch with allowing 
the Army Groups too much latitude in advancing their particular interests. Hence 
General Halder asked the Commander-in-Chief to request that both of them be 
relieved of office. Brauchitsch declined: ‘Since a relief of office would not, in fact, 
eventuate, the situation would remain unchanged.” The ill-feeling between Hitler 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army was alleviated a few days later when 
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Hitler declared in a conversation that “He did not mean it that way.” But nothing 
essential was changed thereby. 

It was in such a mood of depression that the Army High Command received 2 
report from Field Marshal von Bock on August 28 stating that in view of the 
projected withdrawal of forces from Army Group Center “he could foresee the 
end of his Army Group’s ability to hold out.” At the beginning of September 
Marshal Timoshenko, Bock’s Russian opponent in the middle of the eastern front, 
launched a powerful surprise counteroffensive against the 4th Army in the bend 
of the Desna. According to Russian accounts, the Germans suffered the loss of 
eight divisions; the bend of the Desna had to be given up on September 5. 

The Russian front, like the German, was divided into three great areas of com- __ 
mand. Voroshiloy commanded in the north, Budenny in the south, and Timoshenko 
in the center. The latter was one of the most interesting personalities in the Rus- 
sian High Command. He was born in 1895, the son of a landless peasant in Bes- 
sarabia, grew up as a farm laborer and received scarcely any education in his 
youth. In 1915 he was drafted for service in the Tsarist army. He distinguished 
himself in the chaotic fighting after the Russian Revolution to such a degree that — 
he was given command of the 6th Red Cavalry Division at the age of 23 and ~ 
attracted the attention of both Stalin and Lenin. It was said that he could not. 
read or write when he was a division commander. At the War Academy, under 
Frunze and Tukhachevsky, he had a chance to make up for what he had missed 
in his youth. From 1925-30 he was both Commander and Political Commissar 
of the 3rd Cavalry Corps. He was in command of the military district of Kiev 
when the war with Poland broke out in 1939. His loyalty to the Stalin régime 
was considered so staunch that he was untouched while heads were rolling all 
around him in the great purge of the armed forces in 1937, even though he con- 
tinued Tukhachevsky’s fight to do away with political commissars in the army. 
After the poor showing of the Russian troops in the first phase of the war with 
Finland, Stalin appointed him Commander-in-Chief at the end of December 1940. 
After 2 month’s preparation Timoshenko took the offensive, and his complete suc- 
cess in breaking through the Mannerheim Line won him the title of “Hero of the 
Soviet Union,” appointment as Defense Commissar, and membership in the Su- 
preme War Council. Timoshenko had “arrived.” Within the army he sought to 
introduce titles of rank for officers and the military salute; these were ordered by 
Stalin in 1944. His primary concerns were the mechanization of the army and the 
establishment of a salutary relationship between the officers and men. Timoshenko 
was a bachelor; an army song had the refrain: “He treats his soldiers as his 
sonseis'- se 

At the beginning of the war Timoshenko had command of the Russian center 
and fell heir to the most important task — the defense of Moscow. From the 
Russian point of view, the great sacrifices of the battles at Bialystok-Minsk and 
at Smolensk had not been in vain: they had intercepted and delayed the German 
assault. When the German High Command broke off the offensive against Moscow 
after Smolensk, Timoshenko gained time to consolidate his forces before Moscow. 
The prewar Russian strategic concepts were ingrained in him; he was the born 
“defensive fighter.” When the Russians went over to large-scale offensive action 
in the later years of the war, he stepped down in favor of younger generals, whom 
the war itself had developed. 

At the beginning of September the first indications of a sudden change in Adolf 
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Hitler’s strategy were noted. In the north the isolation of Leningrad was immi- 
nent; between Lakes Ladoga and Ilmen the 18th Army was gradually pushing its 
way into the Volkhov River sector; south of Lake Iimen the 16th Army had 
reached the area west of Valdai Hills. In the south the movements ordered by 
Hitler to effect an encirclement of Kiev were progressing favorably. On September 
6 — this time in agreement with the proposals of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army — Hitler issued directive number 35, which ordered a rapid build-up of 
Army Group Center to launching a decisive offensive. Its stated purpose was to 
annihilate Timoshenko’s Army Group which was “committed to action” in the 
center, “in the available time allowed prior to the onset of winter weather.” This 
was the first reference to the approaching dread winter! 

Army Group Center was to commence this operation at the end of September, 
with the objective of destroying the enemy forces eastward of Smolensk by a pincer 
movement in direction of Vyazma, and thereafter to reach Moscow in the course 
of the pursuit. Army Groups South and North were directed to make strong forces 
available to Army Group Center, especially fast formations, for this new opera- 
tion, as soon as the situation around Kiey and Leningrad permitted. In this con- 
nection it was thought that Armored Group 2 would be in an excellent position to 
support the pursuit in the direction of Moscow by an advance toward Orel-Tula. 
Moreover, Army Group South was to aid the attack of Army Group Center by 
an advance of the 17th Army in the direction of Poltava-Kharkov, while to the 
south the 11th Army, supported by an advance of Armored Group 1 to the east- 
ward, was to continue the attack on the Crimea. For the further course of the 
operations against Moscow, Army Groups South and North were to cover the ad- 
jacent flanks of Army Group Center. 

When Adolf Hitler issued the directive of September 6, he desired to com- 
mence the new offensive on Moscow in eight or ten days, that is, by the middle of 
September. However, this proved to be impossible; the troops were still engaged in 
carrying out the operations of the directive of August 21, and then had to be re- 
grouped for the new assignments. Thus the advance on Moscow was interrupted 
not only for two weeks, between the dates of the two directives, but also by addi- 
tional time needed to prepare the forces to take up anew the original campaign 
plan of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

The great pincer action in the area of Kiev, which was undertaken according 
to Hitler’s orders of August 21, took a “classic”? course, as the official war diary 
expresses it. On September 17 the ring around Kiev began to close and on the 
19th the first German troops entered the city; enemy attempts to break out were 
repulsed. When this great encirclement was subsequently cleared out, 665,000 
prisoners were taken as well as immense quantities of matériel. Adolf Hitler 
called this battle “the greatest battle in the history of the world,” while the Chief 
of the German General Staff termed it “the greatest strategic blunder of the 
eastern campaign’! 

On September 26 the 11th Army in the south broke through the defenses to 
the Crimea at Perekop. After conclusion of the battle at Kiev at the end of Sep- 
tember, the other armies of Army Group South were released to continue their 
advance in the direction of Rostov-Kharkov. The situation of Army Group North 
developed less satisfactorily. The ring around Leningrad was not closed as tightly 
as desired by the Army High Command, and the 16th Army in its advance on 
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both sides of Lake Ilmen sustained strong Russian counterattacks; the enemy was 
noticeably reinforcing his troops here. After release of the fast formations for the 
operation against Moscow, a deadlock gradually set in on the fronts of Army 
Group North. The deep eastern flank of this group was a particular point of 
danger; it had to be watched carefully because it could easily develop into a threat 
for the north flank of Army Group Center in the course of its advance on 
Moscow. 


Vv 


On September 30 the tank divisions of Armored Group 2 (Guderian) started 
off the Moscow offensive in the direction of Orel. The enemy was apparently 
surprised; up to the night of October 1 the Armored Group had penetrated more 
than 37 miles into enemy territory. On October 2 the grand attack of the 2nd, 
4th and oth Armies began. Taifun was the cover name for the offensive. 

This operation also took a classic course during the first days. The enemy 
stood and fought. Up to the night of October 3 the infantry divisions had also 
penetrated to a depth up to 25 miles. On the 4th, Armored Group 2 reached 
Mtsensk by way of Orel and encountered no further opposition; Armored Group 4 
(Hoeppner) penetrated to the vicinity of Yukhnoy, and Armored Group 3 
(Hoth) to Kholm. Two large encirclements at Bryansk and at Vyazma ap- 
peared to be shaping up. On October 7 the objective of the first phase of operations 
was attained ; the rings around the two areas were closed. Once again, upon con- 
clusion of the action around the latter, the troops reported the capture of about 
660,000 prisoners and vast quantities of matériel. Thanks to their almost un- 
believable marching, the infantry had followed in close support of the armored 
divisions. Strong forces of the 4th Army were far advanced in the direction of 
Kaluga on October 9; the 9th Army was pressing on Rzhev and in conjunction 
with Armored Group 3 was preparing for the attack on Kalinin. Armored Group 
2 was engaged in the advance on Tula, but its progress was slowed by the condition 
of the weather and enemy flank attacks. 

The primary objective, Moscow, appeared to be within grasp. These were the 
days when all the German forces in the east were filled with pride, hope and con- 
fidence, and when Adolf Hitler in boundless overestimation of what had been 
accomplished announced to the world the collapse of the Russian armed forces. 
Even the Chief of the German General Staff, who was accustomed to see things 
in a cool and sober light, expressed the hope that “given moderately correct 
leadership and moderately good weather the encirclement of Moscow must suc- 
ceed.” 

Now, however, the weather turned on the Germans and threatened to nullify 
all their gains. A period of rain and mud, unusually heavy and protracted for 
this time of the year, made what were bad roads impassable. After the dual battle 
of Bryansk-Vyazma the whole pursuit operation stuck fast in the mud. In par- 
ticular the advance of Armored Group 2 on Tula, which was so important for the 
attack on Moscow from the south, was completely stopped. 

Instead of the expected spirited pursuit of a sorely stricken foe, there was now 
a crawling advance through mud and rain against an enemy who was throwing 
everything he had into the defense of his capital. Nevertheless, the forces of Army 
Group Center continued to press slowly eastward. Up to October 20 the 4th 
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Army with Armored Group 4 reached the area eastward of the line Kaluga- 
Mozhaisk, the 9th Army with parts of Armored Group 3 reached the region 
Kalinin-Staritsa. Armored Group 2, supported by the 2nd Army, continued to be 
especially hard hit by the mud; it did not get rolling until October 20. 

The situation remained essentially unchanged to the beginning of November; 
meanwhile Armored Group 2 had reached the vicinity of Tula and thus was set 
for the assault on Moscow. The Soviet Government considered the situation of 
the capital so precarious that it evacuated to Kazan. Army Group North had 
succeeded in joining forces with Army Group Center at Ostashkoy, south of the 
Valdai Hills. The southern coast of the Gulf of Finland, with the exception 
of a strip at Oranienbaum, was in German hands, as were the outlying islands, 
Oesel, Dagoe and Muhu, which had been captured by landing operations the 
latter part of October. Army Group North prepared for an attack on Tikhvin, 
which was important for an advance to eastward of Lake Ladoga in seeking con- 
tact with the Finns. Army Group South, in particular Armored Group 1 (Kleist, 
had continued rolling in the direction of Rostov. The infantry formations were 
held up somewhat by tough enemy resistance and particularly by the mud, but 
at the beginning of November the 6th Army was able to reach the area of Kharkov- 
Belgorod and the 17th Army the Donets River on either side of Izyum. Also at 
this time the resistance of the Crimea defense was broken. 

Now the German High Command was confronted with the fateful question 
whether the attack on Moscow should be resumed despite the ominous delays and 
the approaching winter. On November 9 the Commander of Army Group South, 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt advocated a cessation of operations in order to 
preserve the striking power of the military forces, but the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army (von Brauchitsch) and the Commander of Army Group Center 
(von Bock) were agreed that the attack must be continued. Von Bock in particular 
stressed the necessity of carrying through, and both insisted that “both opponents 
were calling on their last reserves of strength and that the one with the more 
determined will would prevail.” Moscow lay only about 37 miles from the German 
front. German leaders reminded themselves of the Battle of the Marne in 1914, 
which was given up for lost when it might yet have been won. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the question of the resumption of the offensive led to sharp dif- 
ferences between Hitler and Field Marshal von Brauchitsch, but this is myth. 

On November 15 the weather permitted the resumption of the offensive on all 
fronts, and on that day Army Group Center commenced the assault on the enemy 
capital. The 9th Army made good progress southeast of Kalinin, but the 4th 
Army reported on November 17 that it could not continue the offensive because 
of strong enemy attacks on its right flank; the opponent attacked here with four 
divisions on a very small front. Field Marshal von Bock directed that the offensive 
be continued notwithstanding; support was to be expected from Armored Group 
2 from the vicinity of Tula and by an attack of the 9th Army. He drove his army 
group forward with “unparalleled energy,” even though the 4th Army and 
Armored Group 2 were near the end of their resources. “The last battalion will 
decide the issue,” he declared. After heavy fighting on November 21 the 4th Army 
successfully warded off attacks against its right flank and on the 23rd the situation 
appeared to have eased. Armored Group 2 and the right flank of the 2nd Army 
adjoining it were able to advance. However, the 6th Army of Army Group South, 
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on the right of the 2nd Army, which had orders to advance in the direction of 
Voronezh, could not be moved for days despite continuous severe prodding from 
the top. Its advance was particularly important because the enemy was continu- 
ously drawing forces from that sector for the defense of Moscow. The Com- 
mander, Field Marshal von Reichenau, had been taken sick; in consequence the 
army did not show its usual drive. 

Even though the center of the German eastern front pushed slowly on Moscow, 
it appeared to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army more and more doubtful 
that the enemy capital could be reached before the onset of winter. On November 
10 Field Marshal von Brauchitsch suffered a severe heart attack. Adolf Hitler 
was strongly impressed by the mounting difficulties. To be sure, he maintained 
that the enemy armament potential had been considerably reduced by the loss 
of the numerous areas which supplied raw materials; and he laid great store on 
political friction within Russia. But on November 9 he said, in words that were 
strange to him, “that the recognition that neither force is able to annihilate the 
other will lead to a compromise peace.” 

Developments in the south of the eastern front led to a serious crisis at the end 
of November. The attack of Armored Group 1 gained ground rapidly in the 
direction of Rostov, and on November 21 this important city fell into German 
hands. Since the end of October the Russian southern front was commanded by 
Marshal Timoshenko, the successor of Budenny; Timoshenko had been succeeded 
in the center by Zhukov. After the loss of Rostov, Timoshenko started his coun- 
teroffensive; the Germans were forced to evacuate the city on November 28. It 
was the first big success for the Russians in this campaign. Armored Group I was 
attacked by such superior forces that its further retreat was unavoidable. However, 
Adolf Hitler forbade the withdrawal of the front to the Mius River position 
north of Taganrog as proposed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch gave in. The Commander of Army Group South, 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt, reported that he was unable to comply with the 
order to hold the previous front, and asked for his relief. After sharp differences 
between the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Hitler, the latter accepted it 
on the very same day and appointed as his successor Field Marshal von Reichenau, 
who had recovered from his illness. Against the advice of his subordinates, von 
Reichenau hoped to hold a median position. It was broken by the enemy. There- 
upon Hitler agreed to a retreat to the Mius position. “However,” so wrote the 
Chief of the General Staff, “we have sacrificed strength and time and have lost 
Rundstedt.” The precarious health of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army was 
a matter of concern on account of this “constant irritation.” 

Meanwhile the offensive of Army Group Center had continued. The 4th Army, 
which for a time had been fighting varied defense actions, reported that it would 
resume the attack on December 1 because the enemy was apparently withdrawing 
forces from this area and “because the Supreme Command is strongly disposed to 
continue the offensive, even though the danger exists that the striking force of the 
troops will be burned out.” The Chief of the General Staff confirmed “that this 
concept is in accord with that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army.” On 
December 1 Field Marshal von Bock reported that it was possible to gain only 
minor local successes, but this did not alter the opinion of the Army High Com- 
mand that the forces must continue the assault though it took the last reserves 
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of strength. On December 4 the possibility that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army might have to ask for his relief because of his health was discussed by the 
Armed Forces High Command. On the day following Field Marshal von Brauch- 
itsch decided to tender his request to be relieved. On the same day 33 degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, was reported at Tula. 


VI 


At the beginning of December the situation on the German northern front 
also became increasingly difficult. The German forces had previously been under 
heavy enemy pressure in the Volkhov sector, and now their hold on the Neva 
front in the area of Schluesselburg became precarious. Tikhvin, which had been 
occupied the middle of November, was evacuated on December 8. Here tempera- 
tures of 22 to 31 degrees below zero were reported. 

After this unseasonable severity, the German offensive against Moscow came 
to a halt. But the Russians were accustomed to the cold weather and better out- 
fitted for it, and began to launch successful counterattacks on all fronts. The 
mobility and striking power of the German troops had been vitally weakened by 
the constant fighting and the prodigious efforts of the past weeks; now the Russian 
winter was the final blow. Lacking adequate clothing for the winter, the German 
troops suffered terrible hardship. In planning the campaign, provision had not 
been made for protracted hard fighting in ice and snow, much less for the unusu- 
ally severe cold which came that winter. 

On December 6 enemy attacks took place north and northwest of Moscow at 
Klin and Kalinin, but even though the enemy broke through here and there, the 
front was held substantially intact. The Chief of the General Staff now realized 
that a major withdrawal of Army Group Center to the line Mozhaisk-Rzhevy- 
Ostashkov was necessary. The Supreme Command, however, would not agree; 
in Halder’s opinion, the Supreme Command did not understand the condition 
of the troops and was inclined to pursue “picayune measures when only a major 
operation would avail.”” On December 8 the enemy broke through east of Kalinin; 
General Guderian reported that he was deeply concerned about the condition of 
his armored forces. I'wo days later the front of the 2nd Army was broken at 
Livny, and the gap grew wide. Field Marshal von Bock termed the situation 
critical and ordered a withdrawal of the front to the line Tula-Novosil-Tim. 
Kalinin, an important position, was held for the time being, but a deep penetra- 
tion by the enemy west of Tula on December 13 made a further retreat necessary. 
Preparations had to be made to withdraw the front to the Staritsa line. Adolf 
Hitler concurred in these measures, and also agreed to the withdrawal of Army 
Group North to the Volkhov front. But he declared that, “It is not at all a case 
of ceasing operations. The enemy has made deep penetration at a few places only. 
It is fantastic to think of building up lines in the rear.” 

Because of serious illness, Field Marshal von Bock had to give up command 
of his Army Group the middle of December and Field Marshal von Kluge was 
appointed his successor. On December 19 Field Marshal von Brauchitsch stepped 
down as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Adolf Hitler personally assumed 
the command of the Army; General Halder continued on as his Chief of the 
General Staff. 


For almost three months, in ice and snow, in almost unbelievably cold weather, 
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without adequate winter clothing and with most difficult supply conditions, the 
German forces in the east had to fend off the Russian attacks. On December 21 
the enemy fought his way into Kaluga; that position had to be evacuated. A few 
days later the Russians broke through the Oka River front north and south of 
Kaluga, hitting the 2nd and 4th Armies; they were forced to retreat. General 
Guderian, who had withdrawn on his own initiative and without reporting his 
intention to the Army Group, was relieved of his command upon request of Field 
Marshal von Kluge. The danger for the center of the Army Group occasioned 
by the Oka penetration increased from day to day; the direction of the enemy 
attack pointed toward Yukhnoy. On December 27 the gth Army was attacked 
by much superior forces in the area west of Kalinin and a serious crisis developed, 
but appeared to ease somewhat by the night of the 30th. It was clear that the 
Russians aimed to encircle the entire northern half of Army Group Center in the 
area between Moscow and Smolensk by driving two wedges. Field Marshal von 
Kluge requested Hitler to authorize a further withdrawal of Army Group Center. 
The latter vehemently refused, and sharp differences developed between him and 
the Chief of the General Staff. ““The fact is,” Halder wrote in his notes, “that 
the troops simply do not hold in 22 degrees below zero.” He should have 
added that in all fairness this could not be expected of soldiers fighting without 
requisite protection in such cold. After the two enemy wedges — the northern 
one in the area of Rzhev and the southern one by Sukhinichi — had created a 
highly dangerous situation, Field Marshal von Kluge finally received authoriza- 
tion from Hitler to withdraw step by step for the protection of the “railroad,” 
the most important transportation line between Smolensk and Moscow. Hitler’s 
wrath fell with unprecedented severity on the Commander of Armored Group 4, 
General Hoeppner, who had retreated without orders of the Army Group. On 
January 8 he went so far against this proven tank general not only to relieve 
him of his command but, contrary to all justice and law, to dismiss him summarily 
from the Army “with all its legal consequences.” Later on, after July 20, 1944, 
the General appeared again in the prisoner’s dock as one of the most active mem- 
bers of the German resistance movement and was hanged by the executioners of 
the ill-reputed ‘“‘People’s Court.” 

Hitler remained adamant in his determination to defend every foot of ground. 
When heavy enemy pressure rocked Army Group North in the middle of Janu- 
ary and the Russians penetrated German lines at Staraya Russa and on the 
Volkhov front, he turned down the proposal of the Commander of the Army 
Group, Field Marshal von Leeb, to retreat. Even when the situation in the area 
of Rzhev became more and more dangerous and led to the interruption of the 
service of supply to the 4th and gth Armies as well as the 3rd Armored Group, 
he could not bring himself to issue orders to withdraw. The Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff noted resignedly: ‘This sort of command will lead to the destruction 
of the Army.” Field Marshal von Leeb asked for his relief; his successor was 
Field Marshal von Kuechler. During these days the command of Army Group 
South also changed. Field Marshal von Reichenau had a stroke; his Army Group 
was taken over by Field Marshal von Bock who had meanwhile recovered from 
his illness. 

Further crises developed. Major enemy attacks began on the 18th Army on 
January 19, in the area of Leningrad, likewise in the southern part of the eastern 
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front in the direction of Kharkov. The situation on the Naht between Army 
Groups Center and North became particularly dangerous. Toropets was lost; 
north of it the enemy attacked Kholm. About a dozen Russian divisions broke 
through into the gap which had developed between the two Army Groups and 
pressed on, swerving to the southward, to the line Velikie Luki-Iljin by Janu- 
ary 26. The troops engaged to the eastward were greatly endangered thereby, 
and it was possible to build up a new front west of Rzhev only with utmost dif- 
ficulty. In February a very critical situation developed in the triangle Ostashkov- 
Kholm-Staraya Russa where the enemy sought to encircle the 16th Army by a 
two-pronged drive; it was necessary to supply this Army in part by air, but the 
situation was saved by German counterattacks. 


VII 


From about February 23 a noticeable lull set in on the whole eastern front; 
the striking power of the Russian Army seemed almost played out also. There- 
with the long months of winter warfare which had strained the German forces 
to the utmost came to an end. The German Army survived the ordeal of the 
Russian assault with untold effort and by giving up valuable territory. The 
ground lost was not great, relative to the enormous area captured in 1941, but 
the main objective, the enemy capital, Moscow, vanished beyond reach. Never 
again was the German Wehrmacht to get as close as it did on December 5, 1941. 
That the Russian counteroffensive did not inflict greater loss, and had to be con- 
tent with partial successes is attributable to the firmness and toughness of the 
German troops, and without doubt also to the brutal energy of Adolf Hitler and 
his insistence that the Army stand fast at all costs. 

Hitler’s system of command did not, as the Chief of the General Staff feared, 
“Jead to the destruction of the Army.” Of course it is possible that if the German 
Army had executed a large-scale withdrawal at the beginning of December when 
the Russian winter offensive started, as the Chief of the General Staff wished, 
there would never have been the serious crisis which ensued. But who can prove it? 
In any case, when the winter battles developed in full violence along the whole 
front, it is probably true that the order to hold was the right one. Unfortunately, 
from the German point of view, two years later when the caliber of the German 
Army was much below what it was in the winter 1941-42, and when the Russian 
forces had been built up to overwhelming superiority, numerically and materially, 
Hitler was to remind his generals of the success of this policy of holding on. 

In a survey of the bloody losses which the German Wehrmacht suffered in 
the eastern campaign to the end of February 1942, one is struck by the fact that 
the losses suffered by the troops in the hard winter fighting were far less than 
those sustained in the victorious, rapid advance into Russia during the first weeks 
of the war. In the period from June 22, 1941, to February 28, 1942, the losses 
on the east front were 210,572 dead, 747,761 wounded and 47,303 missing, a 
total of 1,005,636 officers and men. During the period of the first big successes 
(June 22 to August 13, 1941) the daily average of total losses was 7,338; on the 
Moscow front from December 11, 1941, to February 28, 1942, it was only 2,883. 
The author has been unable to determine whether the casualty lists which were 
used in calculating the above averages included the losses due to freezing. Up to 
February 20, 1942, such casualties numbered 14,357 serious — i.e., cases in which 
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Major amputations were necessary — about 62,000 moderate and 36,270 light 
— i.e., cases which were treated with first aid. From December 5, 1941, to Febru- 
ary 30, 1942, the serious and moderate cases averaged 979 daily; this number 
should perhaps be added to the figure 2,883 above. 


VII 


The German eastern campaign of 1941 was handicapped from the start, in that 
it was launched five and one-half long weeks late. Napoleon’s invasion, which 
likewise was undertaken too late in the year of 1812, should have been a warning 
for the Germans. Even so, in view of the superior striking power and toughness 
of the troops, the attacks might have succeeded if the Supreme Command had not 
erred and denied the Army the prize of the campaign — the center of enemy 
power, Moscow — when it appeared to be within grasp. The question whether 
the occupation of Moscow would have brought the war with Russia to an end 
will always be viewed differently by various authorities. 

Before the author had the opportunity to study the German campaign in Russia, 
it seemed to him that the turn of the tide in the Second World War was at the 
close of the year 1942, when the German High Command was sorely tried by 
three ominous events: El Alamein, the Anglo-American landings in Africa, and 
Stalingrad. It now appears that this view is not correct: the turning point occurred 
earlier — it was on the battlefields before Moscow. Here at the end of 1941 the 
striking power of the German Wehrmacht broke for the first time in a task 
which was beyond its strength. Here for the first time the enemy seized the initia- 
tive and the German Army made heavy sacrifices of fighting power defending 
itself against the Russian assault. The Wehrmacht was never able to recover from 
this ordeal. The loss was not so much a matter of numbers as it was moral and 
spiritual. Last but not least, it took out the most valuable and competent of the 
military commanders. Even though the German Army could unleash a large- 
scale offensive once again in the summer of 1942, it was never to regain the peak 


\e of its military prowess. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Robert Gale Woolbert 


NOTE — Foreton Arrarrs will supply its readers, post free, with any book published in the 
United States, at the publisher’s regular list price. Send orders, accompanied by check or money 
order, to Book Service, Foreicn Arrairs, 58 East 68 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


General: Political, Military and Legal 


LIVING WITH CRISIS. By Fritz Srernserc. New York: Day, 1949, 184 p. $2.50. 

Mr. Sternberg is convinced that only a Socialist economy and political unity can save 
Western Europe — even with Marshall aid and an Atlantic Pact with teeth — from the 
chaos that the Communists desire and expect. However, American support should not 
be confined to the above-mentioned measures, but must include keeping our own econ- 
omy from resuming the disastrous cycle of boom and bust. 


LA NULLITE DE LA POLITIQUE INTERNATIONALE DES GRANDES 
DEMOCRATIES (1919-1939). By Emice Grraup. Paris: Sirey, 1949, 278 p. Fr. 360. 
A onetime legal advisor of the League of Nations shows how the shortsightedness, 


pacifism and mediocre leadership of the democratic Powers brought down on them 
the catastrophe of World War II. 


THE CAPTURED ARCHIVES. By Bernarp Newman. London: Latimer House, 
£948, 222 p. 8/6. 

This compilation of documents on Russo-German relations (1939-1941), and the 
author’s critique of them, would have been more serviceable had he indicated where the 
documents, reproduced either in whole or part, were originally published. 


ON POWER. By Bertranp DE JOUVENEL. New York: Viking, 1949, 421 p. $5.00. 
An historical analysis of political power and of the reasons why it is being concen- 

trated in fewer and stronger hands. The original French edition was published at 

Geneva in 1945, the fruit of the author’s wartime exile from his native France. 


WINNING THE PEACE. By Rosert Ers.er anp Eric GeorcEe Hart. London: 
Muller, 1948, 269 p. 21/. 

Unhappily, most of this somewhat Utopian work dates from 1945 and is thus in no 
small part outdated. 


WORLD REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By Lionex Curtis. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949, 135 p. $2.50. 

A plea for world federalism, in which much store is placed on American experience, 
by one of Britain’s leading political thinkers. 


BEST HOPE OF EARTH. By Letanp Dewrrr Batpwin. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1948, 258 p. $3.00. 

A review of the historical development of democratic ideals and institutions since 
the heroic age of Greece. 


LA GUERRA E L’UNITA EUROPEA. By Luter Ernaupt. Milan: Edizioni di 
Comunita, 1948, 154 p. L. 350. 

Occasional pieces, published during the last three decades, on the economic and 
political problems of European federation, by the President of Italy. 
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L’EUROPE EN JEU. By Denis pe Roucemonr. Neuchatel (Switzerland): LA 
Baconniére, 1948, 170 p. Sw. Fr. 5.50. ; 

Three addresses in favor of European federation (minus the Soviet Union) delivered 
before international federalist conferences 1946-48. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE FACTORS IN ITS FORMATION. By Sir 
Ernest Barker. London: Methuen, 1948, 268 p. 12/6. 
A revised edition of a classic in its field. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By Epcar McInnis ann J. H. S. Retp. 
New York: Knopf, 1949, 513 p. $5.00. + ya 

A pioneer synthesis of political, economic and social history, primarily of Britain, 
Canada and the United States. 


THE TWO CONSTITUTIONS. By Harotp Stannarp. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1949, 210 p. $3.00. 

An interesting comparison of the English and American constitutional systems, by a 
writer long connected with the London Times. 


HUIT MILLE TRAITES DE PAIX. By Gastron Bourtuout. Paris: Julliard, 1948, 
248 p. Fr. 250. 

The 8,000 “peace” treaties from Ramses II to the Briand-Kellogg Pact, having 
failed to assure us that happy state, must be supplemented by what the author de- 
scribes as “demographic disarmament.” 


THE COMING OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By Nicuotas Mansercu. New 
York: Longmans, 1949, 257 p. $3.25. 

An expert review of the operation of the balance of power principle in Europe from 
the Congress of Berlin (1878) to the outbreak of World War I. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR: MILITARY OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM, 1917. London: H. M. S. O., 1948, 2 v. 60/. 

A continuation of the massive official history of Britain’s part in the campaigns of 
Western Europe during World War I, based on documents and prepared under the 
direction of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defense by a panel 
of military historians. The first of the two volumes mentioned deals with the period 
from June 7 to November 10 (Messines and Passchendaele) and is edited by Brigadier- 
General Sir James E. Edmonds; the second, compiled by Captain Wilfrid Miles, treats 
the Battle of Cambrai of the late fall of 1917. 


GRUNDLEHRE DES VOLKERRECHTS. By Ernst Saver. Cologne (British Zone): 
Pick, 1948, 480 p. 

A handbook of contemporary international law intended, among other things, to 
teach the Germans how they may expiate their sins in this field. 


EL ARBITRAJE INTERNACIONAL. By Cartos Matca. Lima: Torres Aguirre, 
1948, 139 p. 

A systematic treatise on its legal basis and function. 
TRIAL OF WOLFGANG ZEUSS, MAGNUS WOCHNER, EMIL MEIER, PETER 
STRAUB, FRITZ HARTJENSTEIN, FRANZ BERG, WERNER ROHDE, EMIL 
BRUTTEL, KURT AUS DEM BRUCH AND HARBERG (THE NATZWEILER 
TRIAL). Epirep sy Antoony M. Wess. London: Hodge, 1949, 233 p. 18/. 

Another in the “War Crimes Trials” series — this one dealing with the barbarous 
killing of women members of the British armed forces. 


MUST WE HIDE? By R. E. Lapp. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1949, 182 p. $3.00. 
A nuclear physicist seeks to strip the bomb of some of its terror and disabuse the 


American people of the assumption that with it they are guaranteed an easy victory in 
another war. 
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THE ATOMIC AGE. By M. L. OutpHanr ann Orners, London: Allen and Unwin, 
1949, 149 p. 7/6. (New York: Macmillan, $2.50.) 

In these Sir Halley Stewart Lectures for 1948 six distinguished British teachers and 
writers consider some of the consequences of the bomb. 


BOMBING AND STRATEGY: THE FALLACY OF TOTAL WAR. By Apmirat 
Sir Geratp Dickens. London: Low, 1947, 90 p. 7/6. (New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
$1.75.) 

Admiral Dickens challenges the doctrine that aérial bombing won the war, asserting 
instead that it actually delayed and even jeopardized victory. 
PEACE OR PESTILENCE. By Tueopor Rosesury. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1949, 218 p. $2.75. 

A sound treatment of the question of biological warfare in its political and strategic 
as well as scientific aspects, by a leading authority. 
LE DEFAUT DE L’ARMURE. By Cotonet Grorces Ferré. Paris: Lavauzelle, 
1948, 230 p. Fr. 350. : 

Colonel Ferré, after tracing the development of armored forces in the German and 
French armies, lays the latter’s defeat to the former’s vast superiority in tanks. 
1944 ET LES DESTINEES DE LA STRATEGIE. By Generat A. DoumeEnc. 
Grenoble: Arthaud, 1948, 282 p. Fr. 300. 

A posthumous work in which a senior French general, after weighing the experience 
of the recent war, concluded that the old rules of strategy were still valid. 
L’ARME AEROPORTEE CLE DE LA VICTOIRE? By Mayor Rocotte. Paris: 
Lavauzelle, 1948, 2 v. Fr. 625. 

A methodical exposition of the strategy of airborne warfare, by a French parachute 
efficer who bases his doctrine largely on the experience of World War II. 


General: Economic and Social 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES. By Franx D. Granam. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1948, 349 p. $5.00. 

“The theory of international values here presented,” stated Professor Graham, “‘is, 
in form, an elaboration but, in fact, a complete refutation of classical doctrines.’ 


L’EQUILIBRE ECONOMIQUE DES INTERETS MONDIAUX. By Jean Sriser. 
Paris: Riviére, 1948, 156 p. Fr. 230. 
A theoretical analysis of the “laws” conditioning the economic relations between na- 
tions. 
LES RELATIONS ECONOMIQUES INTERNATIONALES. By Henri Trucny 
anpD Maorice Byé. Paris: Sirey, 1948, 332 p. Fr. 580. 
A well-organized treatise dealing with the evolution of economic practice and theory 
during the last century and a half. 
LE MECANISME ECONOMIQUE. By Pierre Dupont-Ferrier. Paris: Société 
d’Fditions Frangaises et Internationales, 1947, 256 p. Fr. 250. 
A not too technical manual on the facts of contemporary economic life. 
MONNAIE ET ECONOMIE DIRIGEE. By Albert Aftalion. Paris: Sirey, 1948, 414 
. Fr. 600. 
‘i An expert analysis of theory and current practice. 
COMPARATIVE PRODUCTIVITY IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRY. By L. Rostas. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1949, 263 p. $4.00. 
This book is one of the few authoritative sources for comparison of American and 
British costs of production. It is of interest to all serious students of the dollar gap. 
Published for the Nationa! Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
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ECONOMIC POLICY FOR A FREE SOCIETY. By Henry C. Simons. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948, 353 p. $3-75- +p 

A collection of excellent essays, republished posthumously, by one of the principal 
American protagonists of “liberal,” #.¢. anti-Keynesian, economics. 


DE PLATON A LA TERREUR. By Jacques anp Rosert Lacour-Gayet. Paris: 
Spid, 1948, 268 p. Fr. 300. 

The authors ransack history for evidence of the unwisdom of price controls and of a 
state-regulated economy in general. 


UNA CRISI E DUE GUERRE. By Acostino pec. Espinosa. Rome: Faro, 1948, 
438 p. L. 1,200. 

An interpretation of the economic and moral crisis experienced by the last two 
generations, victims of two world wars and an uneasy armistice. 


EL LIBERALISMO DOCTRINARIO. By Luts Diez pe Corrat, Madrid: Instituto 
de Estudios Politicos, 1945, 616 p. Ptas. 75. ; 
A treatise on the ideological and political bases of nineteenth century liberalism. 


RELEVEMENT DANS LA LIBERTE. By Gartano Marzotro p1 VALDAGNo- 
CasTELveccuio. Paris: Sedif, 1948, 151 p. Fr. 150. 
An Italian industrialist breaks a lance for free enterprise. 


LETAT DEVANT LA PERSONNE ET LA SOCIETE. By Rotanp Maspériot. 
Paris: Sirey, 1948, 152 p. Fr. 340. 

An exaltation of the rights of the individual. 
EMIGRATIONS POLITIQUES D’HIER ET D’AUJOURD’HUI. By Carmen 
Ennescu. Paris: Couronne Littéraire, 1946, 207 p. Fr. 195. 

A superficial review of the great modern migrations caused by political persecution. 


POPULATION TRANSFERS IN ASIA. By Josepx B. ScHecutman. New York: 
Hallsby, 1949, 149 p. $1.50. 

In this companion to his “European Population Transfers 1939-1945,”’ Dr. Schecht- 
man takes up the Hindu-Moslem exchange, the transfer of Middle East Christian 
minorities, and the case for an Arab-Jewish exchange. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD. By Atexanper H. Leicuron. 
New York: Dutton, 1949, 354 p. $4.50. 

Lessons learned during the war by social scientists that may be of use in getting the 
peoples of the world to live together in some degree of harmony. The author was head 
of the Foreign Morale Analysis Division of the O.W.I. which had the bases of Japanese 
resistance as the object of its especial study. 


MIRROR FOR MAN. By Crypve Kiuckuoun. New York: Whittlesey House, 1949, 
313 Pp. $3.75. 

A semi-popularization of the subject matter of anthropology and an attempt to 
correlate it to the cultural, social and even political forces operating in the world today. 


NEW WORLDS EMERGING. By Earu Parker Hanson. New York: Duell, 1949, 
385 p. $3.50. 

An explorer-geographer takes a sanguine view of the earth’s capacity to support a 
larger population at a higher standard of living — by technological progress, by con- 
quering tropical disease and by opening up both the far north and the equatorial belt. 
LA DECOUVERTE AERIENNE DU MONDE. Paris: Horizons de France, 1948, 
413 p. Fr. 2,400. 

Some 300 pages of aérial photographs selected and annotated to illustrate land forms, 
cultural patterns and other aspects of human geography. 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING ISLAM. By Harry Gaytorp Dorman, Jr. New 
York: Teachers College, 1948, 137 p. $2.50. 
A scholarly comparison of current apologetics in the two great monotheistic religions. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By K. G. Saryrpain. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1948, 208 p. Rs. 5. 

Addresses delivered during 1946 by an Indian educator and dealing among other 
things with UNESCO and the educational ideology of Islam. 


EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD. By James Bryant Conant. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948, 249 p. $3.00. 

The President of Harvard explains how we must reform the method and content of 
American education so that it will respond to the insistent demands of the present age. 


The Second World War 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: A SHORT HISTORY. By Cyaiz Farts. London: 
Methuen, 1948, 312 p. 15/. 
On the whole a balanced summary despite certain gaps and inaccuracies. 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. VOLUME TWO. EUROPE: 
TORCH TO POINTBLANK, AUGUST 1942 TO DECEMBER 1943. Epirep sy 
Wes ey Frank Craven AND James Lea Cate. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949, 896 p. $6.00. 

This second in an official series of seven projected volumes being prepared for the 
U.S. Air Force runs from mid-1942 to the end of 1943 in the European Theater — i.e. 
the North African, Sicilian and early Italian campaigns and the opening phases of the 
air war over Germany. 


WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 1942-1945. By Tarrrart (Caprain TAPRELL 
Dorutnc). London: Hodder, 1948, 461 p. 20/. (New York: British Book Centre, $6.00.) 

A thoroughly readable account of operations at sea, by the Naval Press Relations 
Officer at Mediterranean headquarters. 


CON I MARINAI D’ITALIA DA BASTIA A TOLONE. By Apmrrat Vittorio Tur. 
Rome: Edizioni |’Arnia, 1948, 286 p. L. 600. 

The story of the Italian naval expeditions that participated in the capture of Corsica 
and Toulon (November 1942 to May 1943), told by the officer commanding. 


AN ARMY IN EXILE. By Lievrenant-Generat W. Anpvers. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949, 319 p. $5.00. 

Anders led the famous Polish Second Corps whose exploits in the Italian campaign 
were legendary. This force he had organized in Russia from the remnants of the mass 
enslavement of Poles that followed Russia’s conquest of eastern Poland in 1939. Besides 
casting a lurid light on conditions in Soviet prison and labor camps, Anders pays his 
respects to what he regards as the betrayal of his country by its western allies. 


UNE EPOPEE FRANCAISE: SOLDATS D’ITALIE 1944. By Bernarp Srmior. 
Paris: Spes, 1948, 133 p. Fr. 300. 

A tribute to the courage and tenacity of the French Moroccan troops in the Italian 
campaign. 


CAP SANS RETOUR. By Germaine L’Hersier-Montacnon. Monaco: Solar, 1948, 
267 p. Fr. 425. 

The adventures of some thousand French aviators who after June 1940 chose to 
continue from exile the fight against the Nazi invader. 
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THE STARS BEAR WITNESS. By Bernarp Goupste1n. New York: Viking, 1949, 
295 p. $3.50. 

An eyewitness account, by one of the few survivors, of the Battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, waged in April 1943 by some 40,000 Jews — out of an original 600,000 — who 
chose to go down fighting rather than be exterminated in Nazi gas chambers. 


AM RANDE DES GROSSEN KRIEGES. By D. Kraminow. Berlin: Historisches 
Kabinett, 1948, 135 p. 

A Russian military correspondent belittles the efforts of the western Allies from the 
Normandy landing to the collapse of Germany. 


CORAL AND BRASS. By Generar Houranp M. Situ. New York: Scribner, 1949, 
289 p. $3.00. 

General Smith out-Stilwells Stilwell in this blistering diatribe against the Navy, the 
Army, indeed practically everybody but “Howling Mad’s” own Marines. Yet despite 
his pugnacity and blatant bias, Smith’s account of the Pacific War as he fought it from 
Tarawa to Iwo Jima is of first-rate historical importance. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FIJI MILITARY FORCES, 1939-1945. CompiLepD By 
Lieutenant R. A. Howtert. London: Crown Agents for the Colonies (for the Govern- 
ment of Fiji), 1948, 267 p. 7/6. 

A chronological record of the Fijian troops’ part in the Pacific War, with brief ac- 
counts for each of the units, noted for their fine scouting. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. By Samueu A. StouFFER AND OTHERS. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949, 2 v. $13.50. 

These first two volumes in a projected series captioned “Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War II” were prepared by trained sociologists and psychologists after ex- 
tensive investigations among American soldiers in the recent conflict. They try to deal, 
scientifically and statistically, with the problems of “Adjustment During Army Life” 
and “Combat and Its Aftermath.” 


VALIANT VOYAGING. By Hitary St. Georce Saunpers. London: Faber, 1948, 
216 p. 8/6. 

The wartime record of the British India Steam Navigation Company which lost 51 
of its 103 vessels between 1939 and 1945. 


SCIENCE AT WAR. By J. G. CrowrHer anv R. Wurppineton. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948, 185 p. $6.00. 

An official account of the contribution to victory made by British physicists through 
the development of new weapons. 


The United States 


LAST CALL FOR COMMON SENSE. By James P. Warsurc. New York: Harcourt, 
1949, 311 p. $3.00. 

Mr. Warburg, in this collection of reprinted material and addresses from 1948, ex- 
hibits his customary zeal in examining our foreign relations but manages to give an 
interpretation of several major policies that events have not justified. His solution to 
our problems is world government. 


pee AMERICANA, By ALExanpRE DE SatnT-PHALLE. Paris: Julliard, 1948, 236 p. 
tr 216, 

The author maintains that the only way for the United States to prevent a war with 
the Soviets is by possessing overwhelming military superiority. 
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REPORT ON AMERICA. By Rosert Payne. New York: Day, 1949, 279 Pp. $3.50. 
An Englishman finds us not well prepared for world leadership, but his program for 
our self-improvement will meet with anything but universal approval. 
TOWARD EFFICIENT DEMOCRACY. By Arruur C. Mitispauon. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1949, 307 p. $3.50. 
An expert in administration proposes some thoroughgoing reforms for making our 
federal government more efficient and more responsive to the popular will. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: LAW AND PRACTICE. By Forp P. 
Haut anp Oruers. New York: Harper, 1949, 588 p. $4.00. 

A new departure in which the authors first outline the framework of comparative 
government and international politics within which the American Government operates. 


THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS: ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE. 
By FLoyp M. Rippicx. Washington: National Capitol Publishers, 1949, 459 p. $4.50. 
A useful manual by the Senate editor of the Daily Digest of the Congressional Record. 


LIBERTY AGAINST GOVERNMENT. By Epwarp S. Corwin. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948, 210 p. $3.00. 

A revision of several essays on the evolution of the American concept of liberty. 
THE PEOPLE KNOW BEST. By Morris L. Ernst anp Davin Lotu. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1949, 169 p. $2.50. 

An attack on the impartiality and reliability of the public opinion polls, especially 
as revealed in the 1948 election. 


AMERICA DIVIDED: MINORITY GROUP RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Arno.tp anp Caro.ineE Rose. New York: Knopf, 1948, 342 p. $4.00. 

A description of the status of racial, religious and other minority groups, coupled 
with a not always successful attempt to explain their relationships with the dominant 
majority. 

NORTH FROM MEXICO. By Carey McWiutams. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1949, 
324 p. $4.00. 

ne lawyer and author, Mr. McWilliams has labored earnestly to improve the status 
of racial minorities in this country. In the present volume he describes the contribution 
made to American life by the “Latinos” of our southwestern states and the disabilities 
under which they struggle. 


AMERICANS BETRAYED. By Morton Gronzins, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949, 444 p. $5.00. 

The author has carefully marshalled evidence showing that the deportation of Jap- 
anese-Americans from the West Coast shortly after Pearl Harbor, and their internment 
in “relocation” camps, was the work of political lobbies inspired by racial prejudices. 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER. By Paut BiansHarp. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1949, 350 p. $3.50. 

A critical exposé of the rdle played by the Catholic hierarchy in the cultural life, 
social development and politics — domestic and foreign — of the United States. 
THE ECONOMIC MIND IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: VOLUME III, 1865- 
1918. By JosepH Dorrman. New York: Viking, 1949, 494 p. $6.00. 

The next-to-last volume in a masterly critique of the major American economic 
thinkers and writers. 

WARTIME PRODUCTION CONTROLS. By Davip Novick anp Oruers. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949, 441 p. $6.00. 

How they operated in this country during the recent conflict, and what lessons we 

should learn from our mistakes. 
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THE ECONOMIC REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT. New York: Harcourt, 1949, 
333 p- $2.75. 

A compilation of the five semi-annual Reports submitted to Congress from January 
1947 to January 1949, plus Joint Congressional Committee Reports for 1947 and 1948. 


ROOSEVELT. By Firmin Roz. Paris: Dunod, 1948, 226 p. Fr. 280. 
A sympathetic treatment of the career of F.D.R. 


Western Europe 


L’AMERIQUE EN EUROPE. By Bertranp DE JouvENEL. Paris: Plon, 1948, 326 p. 
Fr. 330. 

A French interpretation of the economic origins and the political implications of the 
Marshall Plan, for America as well as for Europe. 


DOCUMENTI SUL PIANO MARSHALL. Florence: Vallecchi (for the Istituto per 
gli Studi di Economia), 1948, 418 p. L. 1,500. 

These select documents are preceded by introductory material written by former 
Prime Minister Parri and other prominent Italians. 

STRANGE DEFEAT. By Marc Biocu. New York: Oxford University Press, 1949, 
178 p. $3.50. 

The author, a noted medieval historian, fought in both world wars and during the 
second was a Resistance leader, executed by the Nazis in 1944. In this soul-searching 
little volume, written shortly after the collapse of France in 1940, Bloch seeks the under- 
lying causes for the weaknesses of the French state which led to that calamity. 
EST-CE LA DECADENCE DE LA FRANCE? By Anpré Maenittat. Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit, 1948, 208 p. Fr. 200. 

An honest effort to analyze the present situation of France, at home and abroad, in 
which the author, a professor at the University of Lyon, concludes that above all his 
country must preserve its freedom. 


LA CHRONIQUE DE VICHY, 1940-1944. By Maurice Martin pu Garo. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1948, 529 p. Fr. 375. 

This “chronicle” of the Pétain régime is full of chitchat and valuable information — 
one is never sure which is which. The chronology is often vague, and there are no notes 
or references of any sort. 


THE TIGER OF FRANCE. By Wyrue Wittiams. New York: Duell, 1949, 315 p. 
4.50. 

Mr. Williams, an American newspaperman, became acquainted with Clemenceau 
in 1913 and in many conversations during the following years of war and peace developed 
the deepest admiration for him. The substance of these talks, here reported, tells us 
much — if little that is new — about the climactic years of his hero’s career. 

LES PARTIS POLITIQUES ET LES MOUVEMENTS SOCIAUX SOUS LA Ive 
REPUBLIQUE. By Paut Marasuro, Paris: Sirey, 1948, 507 p. Fr. 600. 

An objective description, by a high police official, of the history, structure, aims and 
activities not only of present-day political parties in France but of labor unions and 
associations of foreigners resident in the country. 

LES PARTIS CONTRE LA REPUBLIQUE. By Marcex Wane. Paris: Rousseau, 
1948, 164 p. Fr. 230. 

A professor on the Paris Law Faculty presents the case of de Gaulle’s R.P.F. against 
the 1946 Constitution and its system of proportional representation. 

LE GRAND SCHISME. By Raymonp Aron. Paris: Gallimard, 1948, 346 p- Fr. 385. 

A vigorous defense of the de Gaulle anti-Communist platform, and a plea for un- 
remitting opposition to the Soviet Union on all fronts. 
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MISE EN VALEUR DE LA FRANCE. By J. F. Gravier. Paris: Portulan, 1949, 
378 p. Fr. 540. 

A penetrating analysis of strengths and weaknesses in the French economy, and a 
critique of plans for making better use of the country’s resources, human and physical. 


LA FRANCE ECONOMIQUE DE 1939 A 1946. Paris: Sirey, 1948, 890 p. Fr. 1,200. 

This voluminous special number of the Revue d’ Economie Politique contains a wealth 
of statistical and interpretative material contributed by an impressive battery of 
economic, financial, legal and sociological experts. 


LE NOUVEAU REGIME LEGISLATIF DE LA FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER. By 
Maurice Lacrance. Paris: Sirey, 1948, 109 p. Fr. 160. 

A member of the Council of State describes how that body, through various opinions 
issued by it, gave shape to the provisions of the 1946 Constitution concerning legislation 
for France’s overseas possessions. 


SOUVENIRS POLITIQUES (1878-1918). By Comte Carton pe Wiart. Bruges: 
Desclée, 1948, 406 p. 

The leader of the Catholic party in Belgium was active in social reform as a deputy 
and Cabinet minister. The second half of his book concerns World War I. 


PORTRAIT DE LA SUEDE. By Henri Querréxec. Paris: Hachette, 1948, 269 p. 
Fr. 250. 
A popular introduction to the Swedish people and their country. 


EUROPA UND DIE DEUTSCHE FRAGE. By Geruarp Ritter. Munich (U. S. 
Zone): Miinchner Verlag, 1948, 207 p. 

A professor of history at Freiburg, imprisoned by the Nazis in 1944, holds that 
Hitlerism was an aberration from the German tradition and was due primarily to cir- 
cumstances not peculiar to Germany. 


DER WEG IN DIE KATASTROPHE. By Epuarp Hemmer_e. Munich (U. S. Zone): 
KGsel, 1948, 565 p. 

In this campaign book for the Christian Democrats a Catholic journalist sees the 
growth of materialism as the cause of Germany’s catastrophe. He quotes the Nurem- 
berg documents and Hitler’s dicta in order to condemn the Nazi régime. 


DER DIPLOMAT VOR GERICHT. By Marerer Bovenrt. Berlin: Minerva, 1948, 
88 p. 

A plea for Weizsacker and other German diplomats of the old school who were tried 
at Nuremberg, by the author of several works on modern diplomacy. 


THE HIGH COST OF VENGEANCE. By Frepa Uttey. Chicago: Regnery, 1949, 
310 p. $3.50. 

ies hatred for Soviet Russia this ex-Communist writer goes overboard for the 
thesis that the Germans, far from sinning, are sinned against, notably by the occupation 
officials in the western zones; these are crypto-Communists, it seems, or at best un- 
witting Red stooges. To buttress this argument she peddles an amazing congeries of 
fact, half-fact and fancy. 


UBERWINDUNG DES DEUTSCHEN BANKROTTS. By Micuaer Maut. See- 
bruck (U. S. Zone): Heering, 1948, 192 p. 

A speculative proposal to apportion the material losses of Germany among her 
population according to their wealth. The book is technical and full of figures which 
are mere assumptions used for illustration. 


FAITES TRAVAILLER L’ALLEMAGNE. By Ren£ Lavret. Paris: Portulan, 1948, 
163 p. Fr. 210, 
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M. Lauret was formerly Berlin correspondent of the Paris Temps and after the war 
foreign policy editor of its successor, Le Monde. After reviewing Germany’s economic 
and political situation, he concludes that to allow German economic life to revive is less 
dangerous for the west than encouraging Communism by an enforced impoverishment 
of the German people. 


DEUTSCHLANDS RECHTSLAGE UNTER DER BESATZUNG. By Ericu Kaur- 
MANN. Stuttgart (U. S. Zone): Koehler, 1948, 84 p. 
A succinct statement by a Munich law professor. 


DIE VERFASSUNG DES FREISTAATES BAYERN VOM 2. DEZEMBER 1946. 
By Hans Nawiasky Aanp Craus Leusser. Munich (U. S. Zone): Biederstein, 1948, 
335 P- ; 

A learned commentary on the new Bavarian constitution and its relation to Nazi 
practice and law. 


DOKUMENTE DER SOZIALISTISCHEN EINHEITSPARTEI DEUTSCH- 
LANDS. Berlin: Dietz, 1948, 272 p. 

Documents and declarations setting forth the policies and objectives of the Socialist 
Unity Party in the Soviet Zone. 


DIE SOZIALISTISCHE ENTSCHEIDUNG. By Pav Titticn. Offenbach am Main 
(U. S. Zone): Bollwerk-Verlag, 1948, 131 p. 

The unrevised reprint of a Socialist brochure first published in 1932 and confiscated 
by the Nazis before it could be circulated. This volume reinaugurates the “Schriften 
zur Zeit” edited by August Rathmann. 


DOCTORS OF INFAMY. By Atexanper MirscHErLicH aND Frep Mierke. New 
York: Schuman, 1949, 172 p. $3.00. 

The core of this book is the translation of a small volume written by Dr. Mitscherlich 
after acting as observer for the German medical profession at the trial of a score of 
their colleagues before the American Military Tribunal at Nuremberg on charges of 
bestiality and organized sadism masquerading as scientific experiment. The incom- 
parably horrible story unrolled before the court is here set down in sordid detail, along 
with statements by several American experts associated with the case. 

FATHER LAND. By Bertram Scuarrner. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948, 203 p. $3.25. 

An interesting study of paternal “authoritarianism in the German family,” with 

implications for the political behavior of the Germans as a people. 


GERMAN JOURNEY. By Erner Mannin. London: Jarrolds, 1948, 168 p. 12/6. 
Human-interest reportage on life in occupied Germany and Vienna, by a corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mail. 


MEMOIRS OF ALFRED ROSENBERG. Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1949, 328 p. $4.00. 
The German edition was reviewed in the April 1949 issue. Comments by Serge Lang 
and Ernst von Schenck interlard the text. 


THE DILEMMA OF POSTWAR GERMANY. Compitep sy Juuia E. Jounsen. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1948, 304 p. $1.50. 
Articles and other published material selected to represent various points of view. 


DIE ORDNUNG DES MILITARISCHEN OBERBEFEHLS IM SCHWEIZER- 
ISCHEN BUNDESSTAAT, By Atrrep Ernst. Basel: Helbing, 1948, 247 p. Sw. Fr. 8. 

After reviewing the recent experience of Germany, France and England with high- 
level military administration, the author presents a scholarly history and analytical 
study of the organization of the Swiss Army’s high command since 1850. 
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THE GENIUS OF ITALY. By Leonarpo Oxscuxi. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949, 481 p. $5.00. 
An illuminating commentary on the forces that have shaped Italy. 


QUANDO L’ITALIA ERA TAGLIATA IN DUE. By Beneperto Croce. Bari: 
Laterza, 1948, 161 p. L. 600. 

These pages are taken from Croce’s diary from July 1943 to June 1944, when he was 
active as leader of the liberal political forces in Allied-occupied southern Italy. 


DIFESA DI UNA GENERAZIONE. By G. Sitvano Spinetti. Rome: O.E.T., 1948, 
381 p. L. 450. 

Originally published as periodical articles, the chapters of this volume give the 
author an opportunity to find fault with the conformism, political cowardice and 
general cynicism which he found rampant among his countrymen upon his return from 
wartime imprisonment by the British. 


LINEA D’UNA POLITICA. By Paimiro Tocuiatti. Milan: Milano-Sera, 1948, 
170 p. L. 250. 
The Italian Communist leader’s program for national reconstruction. 


DEMOCRAZIA ECONOMICA. By Leownipa bE Gossi. Rovigo: Istituto Padano di 
Arti Grafiche, 1947, 255 p. L. 450. 

Suggestions put forward in Catholic quarters as to how social, political and economic 
democracy might be reconciled in the new Italian Constitution. 


HISTOIRE DES REPUBLIQUES ESPAGNOLES. By Victor Axsa. Vincennes: 
Editions Nord-Sud, 1948, 459 p. Fr. 540. 


The two Republics of 1873 and 1931 were strangled, according to Alba, by the three 
great reactionary forces — the church, the aristocracy and the army. 


FU LA SPAGNA. By Roserto Canta.upo. Milan: Mondadori, 1948, 327 p. L. 1,200. 

Though Cantalupo’s account of his service as Italian Ambassador to Franco’s rebel 
régime runs only from February to April 1937, it nonetheless throws light on a crucial 
epoch in the civil war and on the contradictory policies pursued by Ciano. 


POR QUE CAYO ALFONSO XIII. By Duque pz Maura anp MEtcuor FERNANDEZ 
Avmacro. Madrid: Ediciones Ambos Mundos, 1948, 545 p. Ptas. 75. 

An analytical review of the history of the parliamentary monarchy in modern Spain, 
and why it failed, by the son of a noted prime minister under Alfonso XIII in collabora- 
tion with a leading contemporary political historian. 


SOLITUDE ESPAGNOLE. By Serce Groussarp. Paris: Plon, 1948, 325 p. Fr. 180. 
First-hand observations on conditions and popular sentiment, based on extensive 
travels and conversations with all sorts of Spaniards. 


Eastern Europe 


STALIN: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By I. Deurscuer. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949, 600 p. $5.00. 

As there is little to record about Stalin that is not political, this brilliant and fasci- 
nating volume is in effect a full-fledged “life and times.” The author has devoted many 
years to studying the relevant material, including documents hitherto unused by 
biographers of the Communist dictator. In tracing Stalin’s ideological development, 
his struggle to achieve supreme power and the uses to which he put that power, Mr. 
Deutscher covers no small part of the main currents of Soviet history. Nearly half the 
text deals with Russia’s foreign relations and their reaction on her domestic affairs. 
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Some critics allege that the author’s views have been too much colored by Trotsky’s 
interpretations. But in general this seems probably as adequate a biography as we shall 
have until the passage of time shall have lent us still truer perspective. 


STALINE LE TERRIBLE. By Suzanne Lasin, Paris: Editions Self, 1948, 575 p. 
Fr. 500. 

A chocbaeeeoine and indiscriminate condemnation of the Soviet régime and all its 
works. The English edition, entitled “Stalin’s Russia,” was published by Gollancz 
(London, 1949, 492 p. 21/). 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 1929-1941. VOLUME II, 1936- 
1941. By Max Bexorr. New York: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs), 1949, 434 p. $5.00. 

As in the first volume of this conscientious work, which covered the period 1929-36, 
Mr. Beloff is content for the most part to reconstruct an authentic record of events, 
leaving to others the task of drawing inferences. In compiling this record he has tried 
to take account of documentation made public since the war. 


IL CONCETTO DELLA DEMOCRAZIA BOLSCEVICA. By Ivan Perrow. Rovigo: 
Istituto Padano di Arti Grafiche, 1947, 253 p. L. 450. 
A theoretical exposition based on Communist writings and official Soviet sources. 


THE U.S.S.R.: AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEY. By S. P. Turin. Forest 
Hills, N. Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1948, 258 p. $5.40. (London: Methuen.) 

The first edition of this manual of facts and statistics appeared in 1944. The present 
(third) edition has been partially revised and a supplement added to take account of 
certain postwar developments. 


MAN AND PLAN IN SOVIET ECONOMY. By Anprew Rortustern. London: 
Muller, 1948, 300 p. 10/6. 

In general a competent historical survey of economic planning in Russia since Lenin’s 
day, based upon Soviet sources and intended for the non-technical reader. 


MY LIFE IN THE RED ARMY. By Frep Virsx1. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
260 p. $3.50. 

A young Pole, drafted into the Soviet army after the fall of his country, relates his 
experiences in the Ukraine and Central Asia before and during the German invasion. 


CONTRIBUTION A L’ETUDE DU PROBLEME NATIONAL EN U.R.SS. Paris: 
Sirey and Presses Universitaires, 1948, 86 p. Fr. 120. 

A review of Soviet policy toward minority nationalities, with Kazakstan taken as an 
example, published by the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Centre 
d’Etudes de !’U.R.S.S. Statistical tables and bibliography. 


UKRAINIAN RESISTANCE. New York: Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, 1949, 142 p. $3.00. 

The unhappy history of the Ukrainians’ attempts to obtain independence since World 
War I, which in the recent conflict led many of them to codperate with the Nazis. 


GOD’S UNDERGROUND. By Fatuer GeorcE as TOLD TO Gretra Parmer. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949, 296 p. $3.00. 

The pseudonymous author, a Croatian Catholic priest, claims to have served with 
Tito and later made a tour of the Soviet Union, where he found an active “under- 
ground” of Christians practising their faith in secrecy. 

A HANDBOOK OF SLAVIC STUDIES. Epirep sy Leonip I. Srraknovsky. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, 753 p. $12.50. 


A useful compendium of articles by various hands on the geography, culture and 
history of the Slavic countries. 
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SUOMEN POLIITTINEN TYOVAENLIIKE, 1899-1949. Epirep sy JunHant 
Paasivirta. Helsinki: Kansanvalta, 1949, 385 p. M. 575. 

® A group of six authorities contribute to this fiftieth anniversary history of the Finnish 
Socialist Party. 


MANNERHEIM E IL DRAMA DELLA FINLANDIA. By Amapeo Tost1. Bologna: 
Cappelli, 1949, 171 p. 

A none too successful attempt to elevate Mannerheim to the company of Napoleon, 
Garibaldi and von Moltke. 


POLSKA W ZLEWISKU BALTYKU. By Karot Gérsk1. Gdynia: Instytut Battycki, 
1947, 238 p. 

Professor Gérski treats the whole of the Baltic basin as an economic and political 
unit, and shows that centuries of conflict have not broken this unity or the inter- 
dependence of the peoples living on the shores of that sea. 


POLAND: OLD AND NEW. By Witt Joun Rose. London: Bell, 1948, 354 p. 26/. 
Well-informed essays on the country, its people and the development of their institu- 
tions, by the Director of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies in London. 


DZIEJE PRUS WSCHODNICH W CZASACH NOWOZYTNYCH. By Kazimierz 
Piwarski. Gdynia: Instytut Baltycki, 1946, 384 p. 

This modern history of East Prussia stresses the unwillingness of the Polish popula- 
tion to accept Hohenzollern rule and its tenacity in preserving its national aspirations. 


LE COUP DE PRAGUE. By Huserr Ripka. Paris: Plon, 1949, 372 p. Fr. 450. 

Ripka, a member of the National Socialist (democratic) Party, served as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the Czech government-in-exile at London and later in other minis- 
terial capacities in the post-liberation government at Prague. This is the best circum- 
stantial account yet of the “prefabricated revolution” — as he calls it — that gave the 
Communists control of Czechoslovakia. It should be said, however, that the behavior 
of Ripka’s party in the crisis, which he seeks to explain and defend, is criticized by 
others as defeatist. 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SPEAKS. Pus.isHEep sy Orper oF JosEPH CARDINAL 
Minpszenty. New York: Longmans, 1949, 234 p. $2.50. 

Addresses, statements, interviews and other documents issued by the Hungarian 
prelate, or by church colleagues, and prepared for publication before his arrest. 


STORIA DELLA QUESTIONE D’ORIENTE. By Francesco Cocnasso. Turin: 
Edizioni Palatine, 1948, 720 p. L. 3,000. 

A compendious survey, by a professor at Turin University, devoted largely to the 
last two centuries and confined to the Balkan Peninsula. Extensive bibliography. 


RUMANIA UNDER THE SOVIET YOKE. By Revusen H. Markuam. Boston: 
Meador, 1949, 601 p. $4.00. 

A Christian Science Monitor correspondent for many years in Danubian Europe leads 
us into some highways and byways of contemporary Rumanian politics. 


LA YOUGOSLAVIE SOUS LE KNOUT. By Sraistav M. Mroxovats. Paris: Nou- 
velles Editions Latines, 1948, 255 p. Fr. 330. 

An exposé of Communist activity in Jugoslavia since World War I, culminating in a 
thoroughly anti-Tito interpretation of events in that country up to early 1947. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF GREECE. By Arruur S. Goutp Ler. London: Ward, 
1948, 296 p. 18/6. 
A friendly group portrait, with the late King George in the center. 
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KRETA, DIE INSEL IM HERZEN DER ALTEN WELT. By Erwin Sttrzt. 
Vienna: Seidel, 1948, 152 p. Schillings 38. 
Personal impressions and fine photographs of Crete. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. THIRD SERIES. 
VOLUME I, 1938. Eprrep sy E. L. Woopwarp and Ronan Butter. London: H. M. 
S. O., 1949, 655 p. 21/. (New York: British Information Services, $5.50). 

Though the period covered in this volume is less than half a year — from March to 
late July 1938 — it was one of crucial importance, for it saw the groundwork laid by 
London and Paris for their abandonment of Czechoslovakia at Munich the following 
September. The main thread of this unhappy story is already known, but a few strands 
are added in this documentation which do no credit to either the wisdom or the courage 
of those who presided over French and British policy. 


ALL THE CARDS ON THE TABLE. By Jack Cuerry. London: Museum Press, 
1948, 135 p. 7/6. 

Within very brief compass Mr. Cherry tries to state the controlling long-term factors 
in Britain’s foreign policy. He finds much fault with England’s international behavior 
between the wars, but in his own survey he ignores India and the Far East. 


THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY. Epirep sy HErsBert Tracey. London: Caxton 
Publishing Co., 1948, 3 v. 90/. 

A detailed and illustrated history of the party, prepared by a number of Labor leaders 
and writers. A valuable source of political and biographical information, with index. 


THE PEACEFUL REVOLUTION. By Hersert Morrison. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1949, 148 p. 7/6. (New York: Macmillan, $2.00). 

A score of addresses made by the Labor leader since his party came to power in 1945, 
dealing primarily with domestic issues. 


BRITISH WAR ECONOMY. By W. K. Hancock anp M. M. Gow1ne. London: 
H. M. S. O., 1949, 583 p. 21/. (New York: British Information Services, $5.50). 

This is the first of three “synoptic volumes” which will introduce a long series of 
books comprising the “civil history” of the United Kingdom’s war effort. (The other 
two will deal with production and social policy.) Written by professional historians 
with access to official sources, the present volume tells the story of the rest of Britain’s 
wartime economic problems and policies. Until the more detailed volumes appear, this 
will be the best source on most of the problems with which it deals. 


STATE INTERVENTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Samue J. Hurwitz. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949, 321 p. $4.00. 

A scholarly monograph on the effect of government control during World War I in 
several sectors of Britain’s economic and social life. 


UBERWINDUNG DER KRISE. By Ernst Samuaser. Hamburg (British Zone): 
Claassen, 1948, 276 p. 

The author, in considering England’s “crisis,” has divided his subject into four phases 
— historical, economic, political and spiritual. 


LAST VICEROY. By Ray Murpuy. London: Jarrolds, 1948, 270 p. 21/. 
An intimate, conversational biographical sketch of Earl Mountbatten. 


THE BRITISH YOKE. By E. W. Evans. London: Hodge, 1949, 228 p. 12/6. 
Admirable reflections on the state of the empire by a former member of the Colonial 
Administrative Service, at present lecturer on colonial history at Bristol University. 
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The author devotes particular attention to the problem of how to underpin the growing 
self-government of the colonies with economic stability. 

THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. By Frances Marcaret McGuire. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949, 406 p. $5.00. 

A review of its history, particularly its record in two World Wars. 

THE POLITICS OF EQUALITY. By Lesiiz Lirson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, 520 p. $6.00. 

This enlightening study of New Zealand’s attempt to combine liberty with equality, 
economically as well as politically, is especially interesting in view of Britain’s experi- 
ment with Socialism. 

LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. By Vincent SHeean. New York: Random House, 1949, 
374 Pp. $3.75. 

Mr. Sheean, after wartime Army service in India, returned to that country early in 
1948, had two colloquies with Gandhi, and was present when he was assassinated. The 
Mahatma completely captivated the imagination of the American writer. The result 
is this book, set down in a fervor of spiritual intensity and with much psychological 
introspection. In the end it tells us more about Sheean, perhaps, than about Gandhi, 
and thus may be regarded as a continuation of the author’s autobiography initiated 
with “Personal History.” 

HALFWAY TO FREEDOM. By Marcaret Bourke-Wuire. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1949, 245 p. $3.50. 

Fascinating photographs and observations, sometimes keen, more often superficial, 
on events and conditions in India during the years of upheaval 1946-48. 

PUNJAB UPROOTED. By J. Nanpa. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1948, 113 p. Rs. 2. 

An analysis of the causes and course of the riots and massacres that took place in 
the Punjab at the time of partition, and a survey of the problems of rehabilitation. 
INDIA’S BASIC INDUSTRIES. By P. J. Tuomas. Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1948, 
364 p. Rs. 16. 

A treatise surveying the technical and economic problems confronting India’s rapidly 
growing industrial machine. 

THE INDIAN CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1948, 87 p. Rs. 2/12. 

Excerpts from lectures, delivered in 1926, published posthumously. 

MAHATMA GANDHI. By H. S. L. Potakx ano Orners. London: Odhams, 1949, 
320 p. 12/6. 

Te and appreciation of the Mahatma’s career and personality, Mr. Polak treats the 
South African years (1904-14), H. N. Brailsford the period from 1915 to 1939, and 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence the concluding decade 1939-48. 

WHITHER PAKISTAN? By Ziauppin Aumap Su ert. London: Eastern Publishers, 
1949, 96 p. 5/. . 

A superficial survey of problems both domestic and foreign confronting the new state. 
THE ECONOMY OF CEYLON. By Sir Ivor Jennines. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948, 224 p. $3.00. 

A valuable little manual, by a noted British political scientist and first Chancellor 
of the recently established University of Ceylon. 


The Middle East 


VOM KALIFAT ZUR REPUBLIK. By Herperr W. Duna. Vienna: Verlag fir 
Jugend und Volk, 1948, 183 p. Schillings 29.50. 
A concise, objective review of Turkish history in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
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turies, intended for the general reader but written in a pedantic style, by a professor 
at the University of Vienna. 


LA POLITICA FRANCESE NEL VICINO ORIENTE. By Domenico CeEnsontI. 
Bologna: Cappelli, 1948, 191 p. L. 600. 

An annotated review and appraisal of France’s record as a mandatory power in Syria 
and Lebanon from 1919 to 1946. 


BEYROUTH ET LA REPUBLIQUE LIBANAISE. By Roun Jami. Beirut: Li- 
brairie Universelle, 1948, 357 p. 

This guide to the diminutive republic is preceded by a succinct and up-to-date review 
of the country’s history, geography and economy. A companion work is the author’s 
“Damas, Palmyre, Baalbek.” (Damascus: Librairie Universelle, 1941, 230 p.). 
JOURNEY TO EGYPT. By Ereen Bictanp. London: Jarrolds, 1948, 192 p. 18/. 

Chatty but informative observations on economic, social and political conditions 
among the Egyptian people. Illustrations. 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-1948. By Georce Lenczowsxi. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1949, 383 p. $4.50. 

A workmanlike monograph on Persia as the pawn of the Powers in which the second 
half of the text treats the period of World War II and after. The author, professor at 
Hamilton College, was Press Attaché at the Polish Legation in Teheran 1942-45. 
Documentary appendix. 


The Far East 


THE LIFE OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK. By S. I. Hstunc. London: Davies, 1948, 398 
ha ade 
This biography by the scholarly author of “Lady Precious Stream” rests in part on 
unpublished material and stresses the personal rather than the political. 


THE CHINESE STUDENT MOVEMENT. By Wen-wan Kane. New York: King’s 
Crown Press (Columbia University), 1948, 176 p. $3.00. 

A Chinese Christian leader, in tracing the réle of students in the evolution of modern 
China, provides much valuable insight into that country’s recent cultural development. 


WEISSE WOLKEN UBER GELBER ERDE. By Hersert Ticuy. Vienna: Ullstein, 
1948, 376 p. Schillings 35. 
Sketches from a traveller’s notebook in China. 


THE FAMILY REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA. By Marion J. Levy, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press (in codperation with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations), 1949, 390 p. $6.00. 

A sociologically scientific analysis of the changes taking place in the traditional 
structure of Chinese family relationships. 


DELHI-CHUNGKING. By K. P. S. Menon. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948, 257 p. $6.00. 

Observations on a 1944 journey, by the Indian Agent-General in China, from 
Kashmir to Chungking via Sinkiang. 


EDUCATION FOR A NEW JAPAN. By Rosert Kine Hati. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949, 503 p. $6.00. 

Professor Hall of Teachers College, Columbia, was one of the top educational officers 
of SCAP and knows the Japanese school system intimately. He very much doubts that 
the reforms put into effect under MacArthur will touch the basically authoritarian and 
chauvinistic nature of Japanese educational philosophy and expresses disappointment 
at the failure to romanize the written language of Japan. 
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THE RISE OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. By Davin J. Datury. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949, 293 p. $5.00. 

An episodic, poorly integrated story of Russian expansion along the Pacific from the 
mid-nineteenth century to 1931. 


LES FUSILIERS MARINS EN INDOCHINE. By Caprain Ropert Kian. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1948, 256 p. Fr. 300. 

An account of the campaigns waged by a Marine Brigade which fought in Indo- 
China from September 1945 to March 1947, by its commander. 


THE BIRTH OF INDONESIA. By Davip Weut. London: Allen and Unwin, 1948, 
216 p. 15/. 

A well-informed, objective presentation of the facts concerning the background (to 
August 1947) of the conflict between the Dutch and the Republicans. 


DE PROTESTANTSCHE KERK IN NEDERLANDSCH-INDIE: HAAR 
ONTWIKKELING VAN 1620-1939. By C. W. Tu. Baron Van BortzELAER VAN 
ASPEREN EN DuBBELDAM. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1947, 488 p. Guilders 17.50. 

A scholarly history of Protestant missions in the Dutch East Indies. 


THE KALINGAS. By R. F. Barron. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949, 
275 p. $4.00. 

A scientific study of a “nonliterate nationality” in the Philippines that shows the 
first beginnings of an emerging state system. 


Africa 
NORTH AFRICAN PRELUDE. By Gacsrairuy We cu. New York: Morrow, 1949, 
650 p. $6.00. 
A rather hit-or-miss excursion through the history of northwest Africa. 


AL TRAVES DE MARRUECOS ESPANOL. By B. Sor1a Marco. Barcelona: Myria, 
1948, 193 p. Ptas. 25. 

A popular survey, much of it written as a first-person travel narrative, of the geog- 
raphy — economic and human — of the Spanish Zone in northern Morocco. 


LE MAROC. By Rocer Cornpreau anp Cuaries Penz. Paris: Société d’Editions 
Géographiques, 1949, 334 p. Fr. 750. 

A first-rate manual of reliable and well-organized material on the geography, history, 
social problems, government and economy of the three Zones of Morocco — French, 
Spanish, International. 


L’ALGERIE. By Jean Buorriézre. Paris: Société d’Editions Géographiques, 1948, 
243 p. Fr. 600. 
A companion work on France’s oldest North African possession. 


AFRIKA STRAKS. By Paut Catz. Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1947, 281 p. Guilders 7.90. 
An objective, illustrated survey of political, economic and social conditions in Africa 
south of the Sahara. 


TO-MORROW’S CONTINENT. By Lizutenant-CoLonet Perer Penn anv Lucie 
StreEET. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1948, 179 p. 9/. 

A refreshingly candid critique of Britain’s policy in Africa, and a realistic program 
for reform and development of her part of the continent. The keynote is codperation 
with the native population and the four principal areas of attack would be in health, 
transportation, food production and electrification. Colonel Penn is a member of the 
economic and development committee of the Joint East African Board. 
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GARI-GARI. By Huco Apotr Bernatzik. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1948, 197 p. Schillings 


An expanded and profusely illustrated edition of the record of an exploration among 
the peoples of the upper Nile basin in the southern Sudan. 


AHISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST. By W. E. F. Warp. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1949, 387 p. 21/. (New York: Macmillan, $4.50.) 

A comprehensive account, based on secondary sources, in which the author pays 
more than the usual attention to native traditions and tribal movements. 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. By Cuartes R. Joy anp MELvIN 
Arno_p. New York: Harper, and Boston: Beacon Press, 1948, 160 p. $3.75. 

Illustrations and text on the great missionary doctor’s work in French Equatorial 
Africa, with a concluding chapter by him on “Our Task in Colonial Africa.” 


WHERE ALOES FLAME. By R. H. W. Suepuerp. London: Lutterworth, 1948, 171 
p- 10/6. 

“Vignettes” of South Africa by the head of Lovedale Missionary Institution, a noted 
school for the Bantu in Cape Province. 


Latin America 


ECONOM{A HISPANOAMERICANA (SINOPSIS GEO-ECONOMICA DE 
IBEROAMERICA). By Manvet Fuentes Inurozgu. Madrid: Monograffas de Indus- 
tria y Comercio, 1948, 626 p. Ptas. 100. 

The first and third parts of this statistic-laden manual treat Latin America as a whole 
under topical headings; the second takes up each of the 20 republics individually. 
Stress is laid on the problems of international economic relations. 


TO MAKE THE PEOPLE STRONG. By A. Epwarp Stuntz. New York: Macmillan, 
1948, 298 p. $3.50. 

A popular, optimistic report on the health, education and economic development 
activities of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation — offspring of Nelson Rockefeller’s wartime Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, now consolidated under State Department control. 


IMPORTANCIA DEL CAFE EN EL COMERCIO EXTERIOR DE COLOMBIA. 
By ArManpo SamPER. Bogota: Editorial ABC, 1948, 151 p. 
A statistical study dealing with other exports besides coffee. 


PARAGUAY: AN INFORMAL HISTORY. By Harris Gaytorp Warren. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, 393 p. $5.00. 
A readable narrative spanning the whole gamut of this little country’s history. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 
By Ruth Savord 


I, DOCUMENTS 


Documents may be procured from the following: United States: Gov’t Printing Office, Superintendent of Documentz, 
Washington 25, D. C. Great Britain: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. United Nations. 
International Court of Justice, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Org., Food and Agric. Org.: Columbi 
University Press, Int. Documents Service, 2966 Broadway, New York 27. Int. Labor Office: 734 Jackson P}., Washington 
6, D. C. Washington imprints are Government Printing Office and London imprints are His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
unless otherwise noted. 


AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL act of 1949. Report from the Committee on Agriculture, House, 81st Cong., Ist 
Sess., to accompany H. R. 5345. July 7, 1949. Washington, 1949. 50 p. (H. Rept. 998.) 

AGRICULTURAL adjustment act of 1949. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 1882 and S. 1971. July 7-19, 1949. 
Washington, 1949. 394 p. 
. Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Senate, 81st Cong., Ist 
Sess. August 22-25, 1949. Washington, 1949. 152 p. 

Parity price for fats and oils. Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, House, 81st 
Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 4538, H. R. 4880, H. R. 4893. July 26-29, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
120 p. 


AUSTRIA 
Austria; a summary of facts and figures. New York, Austrian Consulate General, 1949. 70 p. 


CLamms 


PayMENT of compensation to the Swiss Government. Report from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany H. R. 4392. May 3, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
2 p. (H. Rept. s02.) 

INTERNATIONAL Claims Commission. Hearing before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 1074. June 17, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
27 p. 

SETTLEMENT of claims against foreign governments (Yugoslav claims). Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 4406. May 18-24, 1949. 
Washington, 1949. 79 p. 

. Report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accom- 
pany H. R. 4406. June 9, 1949. Washington, 1949. 13 p. (H. Rept. 770.) 

. Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., rst Sess., to ac- 
company H. R. 4406. July 28, 1949. Washington, 1949. 15 p. (S. Rept. 800.) 

War contract hardship claims. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 873 and H. R. 3436. May 31-June 16, 1949. Wash- 


ington, 1949. 104 p. 


CommeErcIAL Poticy anp TRADE 

Customs convention of the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg; report on the Conference 
of Cabinet Ministers of the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg held at The Hague, on March 
10 to 13, 1949. (Unofficial translation) n. pl., n. pub., 1949. 71 p. 

Errect of trade agreement concessions on United States tariff levels based on imports in 1947. 
Washington, Tariff Commission, 1949. 26 p. 

Tue Arrack on trade barriers; a progress report on the operation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade from January 1948 to August 1949. Geneva, Interim Commission for the 
International Trade Organization, 1949. 32 p- 


DENMARK 
Economic survey of Denmark; national budget for 1949. Copenhagen, n. pub., 1949. 163 p. 


Economic ConpDITIONS 


OversEas economic surveys. London, 1949. : ; 
FINLAND. 100 p. 28. Peru. 85 p. 1s. 6d. Portugal . . . with annexes on Madeira and the Azores. 


135 p. 2s. 6d. Portuguese East Africa. 48 p. Is. 
Financia Pouicy AND EXCHANGE 
Baance of payments yearbook, 1938, 1946, 1947. Washington, International Monetary Fund, 
1949. 382 p. £4.00. 
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Unrrep Kingdom balance of payments. London, 1948-1949. 1946 to 1948. 11 p. (Cmd. 7520.) 
3d. 1946 to 1948 (No. 2). 11 p. (Cmd. 7648.) 3d. 1946 to 1949. 11 p. (Cmd. 7793.) 4d. 

Tue Canapian balance of international payments 1926 to 1948. Ottawa, Cloutier, 1949. 192 p. 
$1.00. * 48 . soe ° 

La Birancia Italiana dei pagamenti, 1948-1949. Rome, Consiglio dei Ministri, 1949. 31 P. 
L. 20. : 

INTERNATIONAL Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Hearing before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. R. 4332. May 23, 1949. Washington, 


1949. I9 p. 
aie Renor from the Committee on Banking and Currency, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to 
accompany H. R. 4332. May 31, 1949. Washington, 1949. 13 p. (H. Rept. 708.) ; 
Unitep States direct investments in Canada; statistics of investments in all companies and 
operations of the larger manufacturing companies. Ottawa, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, 1949. 25 p. 25¢. 7 
ForEIGN investment guaranties. Hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on S. 2197. August 9-10, 1949. Washington, 1949. 116 p. 


GERMANY 


Documents on German foreign policy 1918-1945 from the archives of the German Foreign 
Ministry. Series D (1937-1945). Washington, Department of State, 1949. rv 

y. 1. From Neurath to Ribbentrop (September 1937-September 1938). 1220 p. (Publication 
3277.) v. 2. Germany and Czechoslovakia 1937-1938. 1070 p. (Publication 3548.) $3.25 each. 

Po.itica. parties in western Germany; prepared by Political Activities Branch, Civil Ad- 
ministration Division, Office of Military Cotsen for Germany. Berlin, OMGUS, 1949. 78 p. 


Great Britain 


Tue Britisx colonial empire in 1948. New York, British Information Services, 1949. 58 p. 
Britisu dependencies in the Far East, 1945-1949. London, 1949. 86 p. (Cmd. 7709.) 2s. 


GREECE 
Greecz; basic statistics. London, Greek Office of Information, 1949. 32 p. Is. 


Huncary 
Constitution of the Hungarian People’s Republic. Budapest, n. pub., 1949. 20 p. 


Inpia 
Inp1a. Washington, Embassy of India, 1949. 36 p. 


LaBor 


INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 32nd Session, Geneva, 1949. Reports. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1949. 

III. Reports on the application of conventions (article 22 of the Constitution). 327 p. V. 
(Supplement). Industrial relations. 82 p. VII. (2). (Supplement). Protection of wages. 8 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950. Reports. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1949. 

V. (1). Equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value. 125 p. VII. 
(1). Minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture. 85 p. VIII. (1). Holidays with pay in agricul- 
ture. 85 p. 1X. (1). Vocational training of adults, including disabled persons. 216 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organization. Inland Transport Committee, 3rd Session, Brussels, 
1949. Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 

. General report. 177 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organization. Iron and Steel Committee, 3rd Session, Geneva, 1949. 
Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 

IT, Guaranteed wages in the iron and steel industry. 48 p. J/J. Technological improvements in 
the iron and steel industry and their effects on employment. 169 p. 

InTERNATIONAL Labour Organization. Metal Trades Committee, 3rd Session, Geneva, 1949. 
Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 

. General Report. 253 p. JJ. Vocational training and promotion in the metal trades. 164 p. 
III. Systems of wage calculation in the metal trades. 138 p. 

INTERNATIONAL standard classification of occupations; report prepared for the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September, 1949). Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1949. 139 p. (Studies and Reports. New Series 15.) 75¢. 

MarnTENANCce of full employment (an analysis of full employment policies of governments and 
specialized agencies). Lake Success, 1949. 97 p. (1949. II. A. 2.) 75¢. 

Metuops of family living studies; report prepared for the Seventh International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September 1949), Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 63 p. 
(Studies and reports. New Series 17.) 40¢. 
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SEAFARERS’ conditions in India and Pakistan; report on a mission ef enquiry October-Novem- 
ber 1947, by James L. Mowat. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 96 p. (Studies and 
Reports. New Series 14.) 508: 

Vocationat training of adults in Belgium. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 79 p. 
(Vocational Training Monograph 2.) so¢. 

Waces and payroll statistics; report prepared for the Seventh International Conference ot 
Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September 1949). Geneva, International Labour Office, 1949. 
176 p. (Studies and Reports. New Series 16.) $1.00. 

Lasour problems in Greece; report of the mission of the International Labour Office to Greece 
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